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Letter of Transmittal to the Commissioner of Agriculture, 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
FiLoripa STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Hawks Pornt, Fla., July —, 1893. 


Hon. L. B. Wombwell, Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of 
Florida : 

Dzar Sir—In compliance with your generous offer and an 
order of the Executive Committee, I have the honor to sub- 
mit to you herewith the Annual Report of this Society for 
publication by the Bureau of Agriculture. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. S. HART, 
Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In presenting to the public this volume of transactions of 
The Florida State Horticultural Society we feel that it needs 
no apology. A few words of explanation, however, may not 
be out of place. | 





It embodies a great number of valuable papers and c 


tal > 
the discussion of interesting topies by practical and scientific 
ne 
ifany one opens this book in the expectation cf finding 
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her meeting I'he fact is no man in our Society has infal 
lible knowledge on horticultural subjects 
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Horticulture is progressive. Every year progress is mad 


in its science and practice. The Florida State Horticultural 
Society aims to keep up with the times and to aid in the 
work. There annual volumes of transactions are simply a 
record of annual advancement 

If any one carefully examines this book and does not find 
therein anything he did not know before he is certainly a 
very accomplished man and doubtless carries around with 
him much of value to others. Patriotism would seem to re- 
quire of that man that he ally himself with this Society and 
give to it and the State the benefit of his counsel. 
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It is only by the united work of all that our Society can 
attain the highest usefulness. 

If this very man sees in this book anything of value to 
himself, or if he sees any place in which he could have made 
it more valuable, he is most cordially invited to join us in 
making material for the next volume. 

I speak confidently of the next volume for it is sure to come. 
The Florida State Horticultural Society has grown rapidly 
ever since its organization, and in spite of lack of State aid is 
now one of the strongest societies of the kind in the United 
States. We want it to become strong enough so that no fu- 
ture legislature can afford to ignore its wishes 

Application was made to the legislature and most strenu- 
ously urged to publish this work for the information of our 
home people, and also to send abroad as an evidence of the 
progressive and growing condit of Florid chief in- 
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tor several reason ) t Known to themseives the law 
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We had made arrangen - personal expense t yublish 
a iimitea number { the use ol oul em bel bu W Lit Mr. 
t } rt x } } 1? t if 
Wi mbwelt offered to publis a LUC ls ger nui er at the 
expense OF the Department Agricuiture, we decided to 


turn over to him our manuscripts. 

This is in line of our contention and in line with the prac- 
tice of other progressive States which publish and dissemi- 
nate free the transactions of State Horticultural Societies 

So notwithstanding the apathy of the legislature our book 
will be, as it should, published and disseminated by the State 
for the benefit of the people. 

As Col. Hardy said: “We have had our own way, but we 
have not had our own way of having it.” 

This meeting was held in the extreme western portion of 
the State where some in attendance traveled 1200 miles to 
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make the trip. Our membership was nearly all in the East 
and South, so our attendance was not as large as last year. 
Yet we are satisfied we made no mistake in meeting in Pen- 
sacola, whose hospitality will be always remembered. The 
next meeting will be in Jacksonville, whose accessibility 
will insure a large attendance. 


+ ig RT. — Com. on Publication. 
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List of Members of the Florida State 
Horticultural Society. 


Adams, D W, 
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Boucher, Frank H, Orlando, 
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City, Florida. 
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Brooker, H Spencer, Ocoee, Fla 
Burnes, Dennis _ Pensacola, 
Bower, J B, Rock Ledge, 
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STANDING COMMITTEES FOR THE ANNUAL MEET. 
ING OF 1893. 


Committee on Citrus—E. H. Hart, Federal Point; F. G. 
Sampson, Boardman; C. B. Magruder, Rockledge. 


Committee on Marketing—E. Bean, Jacksonville; M. §, 
Moremen, Switzerland; C. Delano, Glenwood. 


Committee on Entomology—P. H. Rolfs, Lake City; §, 
A. Cunningham, Altoona; Dr. A. E. Philips, Sanford. 


Committee on Nomenclature—Jobn Fabyan, Conant; E, 
S. Hubbard, Federal Point. 


Committee on Pears and Apples—Jonn Bradford, Brad- 
fordville; O. P. Rooks, Fruitland Park; W. L. Lawrence, Tal- 
lahassee. 


Committee on Peaches and Plums—S. 8. Harvey, Pensa- 
cola; T. K. Godby, Waldo; J. P. Mace, Lake Helen. 

Committee on Transportation (Special) — Irving Keck, 
Bowling Green ; (Chairman) with the Executive Committee. 

Committee on Tropical Fruits—R. D. Hoyt, Seven Oaks; 
T. E. Richards, Eden; E. N. Reasoner, Oneco. 

Committee on Strawberries and Miscellaneous Fruits— 
Stephen Powers, Lawty; W. H. Mann, Mannville; James 
Mott, Orlando. 

Committee on Lrrigation—A. G. Hamlin, DeLand; C. A, 
Bacon, Ormond; C. W. Fox, Fruitland Park. 

Committee on Ornamentals—W. L. Westcott, Orlando; 
Mrs. F. G. Sampson, Boardman; H. A. Roby, Mt. Dora. 

Committee on Grapes—G. W. Peck, Winter Park; L. E. 
Haynes, Orlando ; E. C. Hammond, Jaffery. 

Committee on Figs—A. H. Crane, Nashua; W. W. Rooks, 
Fruitland Park; E. W. Amsdem, Ormond. 

Committee on Kaki—wv.. J. M. Hawks, Hawks Park; N. 
Woodworth, Welaka; A. H. Browne, Belleview. 
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Commuttee on Fertilizers—W. H. H. Holdridge, Grove 
Park; Jubn E. Stillman, Orange City; Geo. C. Campbell, 
Merimac. 

Committee on Native Fruits—O. M. Crosby, Avon Park ; 
E. DuBois, Tallahassee; I. M. Auld, New Smyrna. 

Committee on Diseases and Insects of Citrus — W. A. 
Cooper, Orlando ; C. L. Hopkins, Umatilla; H.S. Williams, 
Rockledge. 

Committee on Transportation—Geo. L. Tabor, Glen St. 
Mary ; S. H. Gatrskill, McKintosh ; G. P. Healey, Jaffery. 

Committee on Vegetables—H. G. Hastings, Interlachen ; 
T. H. Hastings, Hastings ; G. F. Smith, Daytona. 

Cowmittee on Cataloguing the Fruite of Florida — A. H. 
Manville, Denver; Geo. L. Taber, Glen St. Mary; James H. 
White, Georgiana ; R. D. Hoyt, Seven Oaks. 
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CONSTITUTION. 





ArTICcLE 1. This organization shall be known as the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society, and its object shall be the 
advancement of horticulture. 

Art. 2. Any person may become a member of the society 
by signing the constitution and paying one dollar. 

Art. 3. Its officers shall consist of a President, three 
Vice Presidents, Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Executive Committee of three, who shall be elected 
by ballot at each annual meeting. After the first election 
their term of office shall begin on the 20th of May following 
their election. 

Art. 4. The regular annual meeting of this society shall 
be held on the second Tuesday in April, except when other- 
wise ordered by the Executive Committee. 

Art. 5. The duties of the President, Vice President, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer shall be such as usually devolve on those 
officers. The President and Secretary shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Art. 6. The Executive Committee shall have authority to 
act for the society between annual meetings. 

Arr. 7. The Constitution may be amended hy a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. : 





First Amendment—Section 2, Article 2. Anyone may 
become a life member of this organization by the payment of 
the sum of ten dollars to the society. 











PROCEEDINGS OF 


The Florida State Horticultural Society 


—AT ITS=— 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


CuAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
PENSACOLA, APR. 11, 1893. 


At 7.30 P. M., the first session of the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Florida State Horticultural Society was called to 
order by its President, Dudley W. Adams. 


Among those present we noticed Vice-President George 
L. Taber, Secretary W. S. Hart, A. H. Manville, of the Exec- 
utive Committee; Profs. W. T. Swingle and H. J. Webber of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture; Profs. P. H. Rolfs and 
A. W. Bitting, of the State Agricultural College; W. H. H. 
Holdridge, Chairman of Committee on Fertilizers; S. S. Har- 
vey, Chairman of Committee on Peaches and Plums; Irving 
Keck, Chairman of Special Committee on Transportation; G. 
P. Healy, Chairman of Committee on Transportation; W. H. 
Lawrence, of Committee on Pears and Apples; G. W. Mellish, 
Secretary of the West Florida Highland Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. T. Stubbs, Director of the De Funiak Springs 
Branch of the State Experiment Station, with some other 
familiar and many strange faces. 


The Prestpent—Owing to the late hour at which the train 
from the East is due it will be impossible for the remaining 
members to be present in time to take part in the regular 
programme of the evening, which incindes a formal welcome 
by the city. Having consulted with the Hon. Thos. Watson, 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, it was thought best 
that the reception and welcome of the Society should be post- 
poned to 9 a. m., to-morrow, to enable all our members to 
participate and that the meeting this evening should be in- 
formal and social, giving us a chance to become better ac- 
quainted and prepared for regular work to-morrow. 
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It gives me pleasure to further state that the Reception 
Committee of Pensacola has thoughtfully extended an invi- 
tation to the Society to take an excursion down their beauti- 
ful and busy bay, visiting Fort Pickens, the Navy Yard, and 
other points of interest, and a short trip on the Gulf. 

Mr. HoLtpripce—I move that the invitation of the Commit- 
tee of Reception be thankfully accepted, and that the time 
be fixed for Friday afternoon. 

Carried. 


Mr. Prestipent—The party of horticulturists who visited 
Col. Harvey’s pear and peach orchards this afternoon, re- 
turned so much pleased with their trip that an account of it 
would no doubt be very interesting to those who could not 
go. Will Mr. Mellish kindly favor us with an account of 
what he saw? 

Mr. Metiisp—I found the pear trees set twenty-five feet 
apart and the branches touching. I am satisfied that to say 
forty feet for their height would not be too much, and they 
are fairly filled with fruit. Peach trees planted in the centres 
bore profitable crops at two and three years old. They were 
hurt by a freeze, but are recovering and are bearing a very 
fair crop. Elberta peach, rose bushes and everything have 
made a growth that is truly surprising. 

Mr. Stusss—Mr. Harvey has quite a variety of trees; 
among them Japan walnuts and Japan chestnuts. I under- 
stand that this walnut bears fruit in bunches. He follows no 
rule in fertilizing. Thinks he used commercial fertilizer at 
first and followed with muck. The trees have no appearance 
of ever having been checked. Nerrly all our planters have 
given no fertilizer at first and their trees got stunted. 

In rapidity of growth and thrift the LeConte pear had, up 
to the p esent time, surpassed the same variety in other pear 
regions. I has also been exempt from blight, which has 
done so much damage in the “Redlands” of South Georgia 
and Florida. The horticulture of West Florida is a devel- 
opment of the last tive yeurs, nearly all the planting having 
been done in that time. 

Mr. Meriisi—The Improvement Company of DeFuniak 
has handled over 100,000 truit trees, mainly pears and peaches, 
during the last year 

Mr. Heaty—I was not at all surprised because I knew it 
wasall he claimed. The man who was surprised and saw more 
than he ever siw in his life is the one to tell these things. I 
have been here. It is no surprise tome. I knew that they 
raised corn, cotton, ete., I knew that Col. Harvey ?has a pear 
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orchard that would be a source of pride in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
or any other state. Those who thought this section a barren 
desert are very much mistaken. You see all along this line of 
railroad peach orchards of such a color that, as I said to-day, 
they look as though the oil was dripping trom the leaves. 
Those who go to Col. Harvey’s grove wi:l conclude that East 
Florida hasn’t it all. I should say from what little I know 
of pear culture that the trees carry a crop—all they can 
carry. 


Mr. HotprincE—I am glad to hear these reports of such 
things going on here in West Florida. It all adds to the 
rosperity of the whole state, and we are all of us a part of it. 
™ a few years there may be a greater supply of peaches here 
than even in Delaware. Mr, Taber is a practical man, I would 
like to hear from him. 


Mr. Taser—I am only too glad to give my impressions as 
to Mr. Harvey’s orchard. His pear trees might not be hurt ‘o 
carry more truit but it is not desirable to carry too much. 
What we want of atree for the first few years is growth not 
fruit. The trees are making four to six feet of growth. Peaches 
are looking well considering the late frosts that took much of 
the fruit. Japan chestnuts and walnuts are looking well. 
There is wonderful virtue in this Western Florida soil for 
fruit growing. There is no doubt about that. I think in a 
few years this whole section will be filled up with fruit or- 
chards. 


Mr. Hraty—Col. Harvey has just entered the hall will he 
please tell us what he has done and how he did it? 


Col. Harvey—In the first place I went into the woods 
there with little knowledge, but a full belief that it was a 
good truit country. I selected the spot on account of the 
building site and a railroad switch. Natives wanted to knuw 
why I selected a bald hill. 14 believed that we must help these 
clay soils, and that then the soil and climate will make the 
fruit. It is wonderful what a growth you can puton to a 
peach or pear tree in this country in two or three years. 
For a northerner I cut a sprout eleven feet eight inc&es long 
and seven cighths of an inch in diameter. I lay that growth 
largely to the climate. I think nature has placed something 
in this soil or it would not produce trees forty feet high and 
thirty feet through, at eight years old, and capable of carry- 
ing many bushels of fruit. When I went out there I had little 
money. I kept thirty head of cattle and hauled muck, and 
they have made my trees. I believe that this isa peach, pear 
and small fruit country. 1 think in fifteen years the money 
from fruit will exceed what has ever been received for lumber. 
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Make fruit orchards as large as possible to get enough to 
ship in car loads. You should do one thing In fruit raising 
you can not farm also. I have so much confidence in fruit 
raising in this section that I would not hesitate to put in 
1,000 acres to-day if I had the means. 

Mr. LAwrENcE—Some say don’t prune; others say limbs 
should start two feet high and the tree be opened up to seven 
or eight limbs to be large and powerful. What I want is to 
learn which is right. I prune down reasonably, don’t let them 
go too high. 

Mr, Harvey—To trim or not to trim largely depends upon 
the tree itself. Trees not trimmed will make a little fruit 
out at the ends of the branches. Cuta pear tree back two- 
thirds of the new growth for the first three years, otherwise 
they will grow like Lombardy poplars. I have them both 
ways, a few unpruned, to try them. I showed the gentlemen 
trees cut back with three and four inch limbs running out, 
capable of carrying bushels of fruit. This applies to the Le 
Conte. I bave another variety that will make a shapely head 
without pruning. The Mariana plum forms a good head. 
The Kelsey will not, and must be trimmed back. I think no 
infallible rule can be adopted in trimming trees. 

Mr. TaBer—lI agree with Mr. Harvey in pruning Le Conte 
pear trees. Stop trimming at four or five years old. There 
will be more limbs then to make the growth and it will not 
be so long. Answering the question that was asked, “Should 
the LeConte be pruned ?” 

I do not believe there is a man who would be called 
a practical grower of the LeConte pears who would dis- 
cuss the subject on the side of not pruning. He would take 
the opposite view. What I mean is, that the comparison be- 
tween those trees and those that were pruned, shows many 
points in favor of the latter, and I think that woald be found 
the opinion of nearly all practical growers. I would uot have 
a pear tree unless it was for the same purpose that Col. Harvey 
says. I would not have one on my place that was not pruned 
except for comparison. 

Mr. LawrEencE—I was advocating the ideas that I spoke of 
in regard to pruning of the pear tree. I have got some cracker 
natives out there and they are anti-pruners. I have been 
carrying it into effect and pruning my own and been trying to 
get them to prune. I have a neighbor who hired a former su- 
perintendent to come out from Boston and go in partnership 
with him. The first thing he did was to get our pruning knife, 
shears, etc., and he pruned those trees. He covered the ground 
with switches. There were some good big ones. To-day 
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right across the way is another orchard and not pruned. The 
visitors from the North come to Tallahassee to spend the 
winter and ride out every day and I have seen them stop there 
and say “look at that grove.”’ I have never seen one of them 
look at the other side yet. That proves to me that I was 
right. 

Mr. Heaty—I noticed upon our drive to-day that we were 
in an iron section ot the country and that the iron between the 
sand and clay in the cuts of the railroad absolutely showed a 
full strata. It seemed to be the prevailing substance hetween 
the sand and the elay all through the country. I would like 
to ask Col. Harvey, because it may be of benefit to us in our 
citrus culture, if in his knowledge that kind of land makes 
the best kind of trees, or whether the land way out off in the 
sand hills or clay without iron is equally as good? 

Mr. Harvey—I do think the iron in this part of Florida is 
beneficial to the peach and pear trees. I do not think it 
makes any difference in the growth. I think people in Mid- 
dle Florida where there is no iron have succeeded in making 
trees as rapidly as we have. This is all red land about 
Tallahassee, but at Monticello in Jefferson county, and 
in the neighborhood of Thomasville, I have seen pear 
trees of as fine growth as I have seen over here, where 
there is no iron, and even over there there is no gravel. 
There is no gravel in our top soil here. It is iron and you 
will find it very thick, too. There is no hard stone of any 
kind. Itisalliron ore. There is one thing that is of vast 
importance to pear growers that just at present we are free 
from. That which the people in Central Florida are not free 
from. That is the blight. We have never had any here that 
I have been able to find. The oldest trees are fifteen years, 
possibly sixteen, and I know of no blight in any of the pear 
trees this side of Jackson county. I have looked for it care- 
fully. I know there is no indication of it in this county. It 
is possible that we owe that to some extent to this iron. I 
believe the idea the people here have is that the iron in the 
soil is beneficial for our peaeh trees. That they made our 
peaches of a richer, deeper color, that it hardened the wood, 
and that the iron had the effect of making a more substantial 
tree. I want to say that our sandy soil is full of this iron 
gravel. I have been persuaded for a long time that with the 
peach, especially, the iron was very beneficial. Our Mr. De- 
Pass, of the experiment station, made some report of that 
form some time ago. One old gentleman from Delaware told. 
me that wherever there was iron in their soil their peach trees 
were very much better than where there was none. The best 
time to prune is immediately after the leaves fall. The mo- 











ment the leaves begin to wilt and fall in the winter is th 
time. That I am satisfied of. The LeConte pear tree has 
the disposition to grow right straight up. In trimming this 
tree if one was to take sprouts off around the tr: e, leaving the 
top bud on the inside, he wouid still more inclose his tree. 
Cutting to an outside bud makes the tree spread. That is 
the great effort in trimming trees. Your effort is to make 
them spread out, and it depends a great deal on your cutting 
to those buds that are on the outs de and will! grow out, and 
not to th: se that are on the inside and will growin. That is 
very important in the LeConte pear, especially, as it has that 
tendency to grow up, and it is a tree with very little spread 
to it. By trimming to outside buds you will make it go a 
little farther out each year. 

Mr. Ronrns—I would say that the people of Arkansas are 
of the same opinion as Col. Harvey in regard to the i:on be- 
ing beneficial to the trees. The peach trees are large and 
fine, while as soon as we reach the bottom lans where there 
is no iron the trees are small, die soon and the fruit is very 
much inferior to that in the high lands. Another word in 
favor of the way of pruning that Mr. Harvey has advanced. 
If the blight does come there is a very decided way in prun- 
ing and making it have tochange. The blight starts from the 
top of the limb and goes downward, and then the thing is to 
trim that limb out and it don’t ruin your tree. When it runs 
down a ways if pruned out it leaves a big hole in your tree, or 
Tuins it altogether. if thetrre is spreading out there is an 
advantage in that. The blight does not get into it as bad. 
I am speaking of the blight that is affecting the trees in the 
North and not the blight that is affecting the trees in some 
sections of this State that is simply already blight. I would 
say further in regard to the iron as far as experimenting goes, 
no experiment has been conducted a sufficient length of time 
to warrant a statement that iron is beneficial, or if any ex- 
periment has been made the result has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Harvey—There is a matter that I would like to hear 
talked of. I have a belief that there is a portion of Florida 
which 1s suited especially to the raising of nuts. The almond, 
the English walnut and like fruit, and my own experiments 
have made me believe that I am just a little bit too far north 
to do it. I think that in all probability across the centre 
of the State, half way down, from here, that wherever 
you can find rich land, where you can find a growth of 
hickory or hardwood, that is the land that ought to be especi- 
ally suitable for raising nuts. I can raise the almond tree here, 
a fine tree and good fruit, but they always get caught by the 
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frost and it satisfies me that we are just a little too far North 
for that kind of anuat. My opinion is that if there is such a 
section, that the members of the society who live in it or by it, 
should make some efforts in the way oi experiments in regard 
to the culture of these nuts, and one thing isa fact that they 
are making a perfect success of it in California. I had a long 
talk with Marian Caclen, last spring, and he is one of the 
largest of the fruit growers of California, and is also a very 
large raiser of nuts. I said, comparatively, what do you 
consider the most valuable orchard you have? He is a large 
orange grower, peach grower, and nut grower. He said the 
most valuable property is that which is planted in English 
walnuts, and in almonds. He said, I believe, I have got 
twenty acres of ground that is covered with English walnuts 
and almonds that I consider worth $200,000 and he is a very 
practical man, and I had a talk with him about the belt that 
is in Hernando county that has a heavy growth of hickory 
and oak upon it, and he was very much taken with it and said, 
that is the land to try your fruits and nuts on. He said you 
have sections of your State that will prove as great a success 
as California. I want the members of this society to take 
up this and make experiments of it. Whether you make any- 
thing off of it, makes no difference. It is a satisfaction to 
know that you have shown a road, through which some man 
can make a success of it. At my place I have a Japan walnut 
that is bearing beautifully. I took this body of gentlemen out 
to-day te see it, and they could not tell what it was. Not one 
of them. I have beside the one that I showed these gentle- 
men quite a number down there that bore the fourth year 
from the planting of the nut. Now that is pretty rapid 
fruiting, and I am told that English walnuts will do it in the 
fourth or fifth year from the nut. If we have such a belt I 
think it would be well indeed to take this up. 

Mr. ApAms—Perhaps I can uarrow down the business by 
saying my location is a little too far south. 

Mr. Heauy—I think I am too near the middle. In my 
persistency I have fought for it continuously every year. [ 
have an English walnut that is smaller than it was fifteen 
years ago. I have never been able to make an almond do 
anything except to bloom. I have had great success with the 
mammoth chestnut. The tree is a thrifty grower and is al- 
ways healthy. The insects attack the bloom for me, but the 
spraying wipes them out. What is the best proof to me that 
the lands in South Florida are not adapted to nut raising is 
that the minutest little squirrel would starve to death if he 
had to live on the meat in the hickory nuts. I do not think 
that we are a nut-growing state.” 
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Mr. TasER—I would like to qualify that by saying, that 
what I referred to was in relation to almonds. The pecan 
nut will do well here. I have seen the trees here. It does 
well in my section and in all sections of Florida so far as I 
know. The finest tree I ever saw was ona high sandy bluff 
on the St. John’s river. It was a tree that brought the owner 
an income of thirty per cent. on $300. I believe in the pecan 
nut but do not believe in the almonds in Florida. Filberts I 
have never had any success with. Almonds, filberts and Eng- 
lish walnuts I have never had any success with. 


Mr. Heaty—I do not think Mr. Taber has gone far enough 
when he has gone to the pecan nut. I think he should go 
further and make the statement that the great-great-great 
grandfather of the man who owned it planted the tree. 


Mr. HotprinceE—We cannot plant our fruits and gather 
them the same day. I wanted to get up and speak about the 
pecan as to its being too far North. It grows successfully 
clear in the middle of IlJinois and fruits there, and as to what 
Mr. Healy said about the length of time to plant it, I have 
heard men tell here to day of knowing pecans planted that in 
the seventh year produced fruit, and in the twelth or fifteenth 
years produced ai. abundance of fruit. I have trees nine years 
old that have never bloomed. In regard to almonds and 
English walnuts I say the same in regard tothem. I have 
got almonds and when the tree peddler comes around my 
neighbors would all of them buy if he charged enough for them. 
They all got a few almonds but I never saw a one growing 
yet. I have got one tree alive yet. Pecans I have. 

Mr. Harvey—I am very familiar with the pecan tree. I 
have cut timber out of logs six feet in diameter in a saw mill 
right where it grew and where it did not have any fruit, and I 
have been familiar with it through Missquri, Illinois and Texas 
and in Florida, and I have watched the nut bearing properties 
of the pecan through that district. The only places that I 
ha ve ever seen it bear a crop are Texas and the State of Florida. 
In this immediate section the pecan trees have bore from seven 
years upward, and very fine crops of fruit. Within three 
hundred yards from here I have seen seven or eight pecan trees 
that were seventy or eighty feet high. They are burned down 
now. Those trees grew here, I suppose accidentally from 
dropping nnt out in the yard. These trees were very large 
anl carried very large crops of fruit. Immediately east of 
here in Santa Rosa county the trees are a success and they 
bear everywhere from seven years up. There is a_ place, 
where I suppose the oldest trees are, ata place immediately 
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below Milton about eighteen miles from here on the Backwater. 
Those tree have been planted about twenty-six or eight years. 

Mr. TasEr—In what he said as to the locality for planting 
the pecan grove I think he is right. My mention of his fine 
tree was a surprise at seeing such a large tree there. Pecan 
trees do well and do the best as a general thirg on low ground 
where the roots can readily reach the water. 


Mr. Hotpripce—In the testimony that Mr. Harvey has 
given us as to the success of the pecan tree I think that ought 
to satisfy the people of Florida that they should go slow as to 
the almond and English walnut. I should hate to have it go out 
from this society as advocating the urging of people to plant 
them in the probability that they would be paid for it. 

Mr. Harvey—I would like to see every man in the State of 
Florida try the almond tree and the English walnut. I do 
not believe that you are too far south and [ do believe that I 
am too far north. I have not only watched my own neigh- 
borhood. We have matured the almond here and occasionally 
we do mature the fruit here, Occasionally we do mature a 
peen-to peach. This is the first place where the peen-to tree 
ever bore fruit in the United States. It isa chance whenever 
such a tree as that will bear fruit here. I am of the opinion 
that wherever a peen-to peach can be successfully grown that 
the almond can be made a success of at the same place. 

President Apams—lI have seen it tried once and I do not 
want to see it tried again. 


Mr. Heaty—I believe that our locality is as successful with 
the peen-to peach as any in Florida. It is wonderful how 
successful weare there with it. We can raise it and do raise 
it there. I told you we do raise the peen-to peach and we 
raise four crops out of five and mature them. I do not sell 
them, because I eat them. We cannot do anything with the 
almond. We have tested it for years. I have got trees to-day 
that have been struggling ten years right by the side of the 
= trees and every once in a while one dies and passes away. 

have got one that after ten years of attention, this year it 
bloomed, but it set no fruit. Ido not believe that they can 
be grown in South Florida or in East Florida. I have got a 
pecan tree that is pretty nearly as old asI am. It never 
bears any fruit. There is no good in it in South Florida in 
my opinion. In West Florida I have seen the pecan trees 
bear, but in South Florida I have never seen one bear yet. I 
have seen them thirty years old with two or three nuts on 
them. If there is a full bearing pecan tree in South Florida I 


would go a good waysto seeit. Incommercial bearing I 
mean. 
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President ApamMs—lI wish to say a word about the almond 


being successiul. Where lam located the peen-to peach is a 
perfect success. We have never failed but once to have our 
trees bear a full crop, but I never have succeeded in making a 
crop of almonds. I have never suceeded in getiing them 
two feet high. As tor pecans I don’t know just how fast they 
ought to grow, but [have got someon a piece of land such as 
will make navel oranges worth about $7 a box and the biggest 


pecan tree is not as high as that table. 


Mr, LawRENcE—The variety has a great deal to do with 
raising pecan trees. We are going to plant pecans largely. 
Lots of the farmers are cutting out rows through che forest 
and putting out what is called the paper shell variety. It has 
a very thin shell. We do not plant the thick shelled kind at 
all, that is the old fashioned kind. At the end of the year we 
take them out and set them out through the forest, and many 
of the farmers are setting them out in their groves. They are 
the paper shell Mississippi pecans 


Mr. Hotpripce—I take just a moment’s time to converse 
with Bro. Healy. I believe he said he would goa long dis- 
tance to see the trees. I would like to have him come up to 
my place, and I will show him a pecan tree bearing a com- 
mercial crop of fruit. This is fifteen miles south-east of Gaines- 
ville. Ihave set outin a point of land, and I have got a 
pecan tree that I set out nine years ago that came from the 
seed a year before, I should think they were about eighteen 
or nineteen feet high and others from ten to twelve feet high. 
I set them out in the street and protected them. 


Mr. Heaty—This is really a subject that amounts to some— 
thing serious. I do not believe there is a South Florida man 
that would recommend anybody on earth to plant a pecan 
tree. He is not in the latitude in which we live. He is besides 
that on a soil that will nearly fertilize our soil. A soil that has 
a clay sub-soil if not a phosphate sub-soil. He is talking about 
something that does notexist in South Florida at all. It is 
absolutely true in qualifying by saying South Florida, say 
the south end of Volusia county, and from that south, 1 have 
tailed to find a pecan tree that has raised a commercial crop of 
fruit. I have forty acres of land that I want to do something 
with, and my idea was that I could put it in pecan trees and I 
traveled South Florida over wherever I could hear of anybody 
that had pecan trees and I found nobody in South Florida 
that had any pecan trees that were bearing a commercial crop 
at any place, on the high sand hills of Volusia county. 
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Mr. Brapt—I was at the South Florida fair and saw a_ pan 
of pecan nuts that were said to have been raised near Orlando. 
I took-some home and they were very fine. 

Mr. Heary—lI saw in Jacksonville a big dish of pineapples 
that were in the Hernando county exhibit that were raised in 
Orange county. Ido not think that counts fora cent. I can 
buy pecan nuts in Jacksonville and they can tell me that they 
were grown where they please, and [can take them home end 
my children will eat them just the same. 

Secretary Hart—If Mr. Healy has inquired about the trees 
on the coast I wish he would tell us about some of the budded 
trees budded ov hickory stock. You can find trees there 
forty or fifty feet high. 

Mr. Heaty—I can show you trees twenty feet high that 
were budded on hickory trees, but they have never borne a 
nut, and never will. I have never seen anything on them but 
cobwebs. Ido not dispute the trees growing, but I know of no 
trees in South Florida that have borne a commercial crop. I 
do not care whether they are budded or not. I believe in pecans 
and if I lived where pecans would grow I most certainly would 
plant them. Ifa man can show me in South Florida one sin- 
gle tree that has borne a commercial crop of fruit, 1 would 
like to see it. <A tree fifty feet high should bear fifty bushels 
of pecans. A little door yard tree I have seen thirty years old 
and I could putall the pecans that it had on it in my pocket. 

On motion of Mr. Hart the meeting adjourned until Wednes- 
day morning at 9 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit 12, 1893. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The society was called to order at 9 o’clock a. m. by Presi- 
dent Adams. 

The arrival of trains from South and East Florida had 
brought large numbers of Florida’s most prominent horticul- 
turists, among whom were S. W. Plank, A. L. Hamlin, E. O. 
Painter, E, Bean, T. H. Hastings and many others. The best 
ot feeling prevailed and all looked forward to a pleasant and 
profitable time. 

The Rev. H. S. Yerger, D.D., Pastor of the Presbyterian 
church opened the meeting by invoking the divine bless- 
ing. 
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President ApAmMs—I have the honor to introduce to my 
fellow horticulturists the First Vice-President of the Board 
of Commerce ot Pensacola, Mr. Wiiliam Fisher, who has 
something to say to you: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
Gentlemen of the State Horticultural Society: 


Iam here before you this morning somewhat embarassed 
from the fact that lam a substitute, but your worthy presi- 
dent complimented that name by saying that a man wasn’t 
ordinarily a substitute unless he could say something good, 
I know that remark of the president will be amiss on ‘this oc- 
casion. I am not capable of delivering an oration. Had Mr. 
Ross, president of the Chamber of Commerce, been here to 
welcome you, you would have had the pleasure of listening to 
a well prepared address that would be of interest and profit 
to you all. The mayor is called out every morning at this 
hour to his official duties presiding over the police court, and 
so I am deputized to represent him on this occasion, and to 
extend to you a hearty welcome on behalf of our Chamber of 
Commerce and our municipality. 


As I understand the object of the Horticultural Society, it 
is to devise such methods and such means as will produce the 
best possible results cut of the soil, whether these results be of 
utility, or whether they be those of beauty. In my judgment 
there can be no higher calling in this world than that of your- 
selves, except that of the ministry of the goxpel, because you 
are only carrying out thecommand of the Almighty God as 
you see it recorded in the first chapter of Genesis. He made 
the earth, He made the trees, He made the grass, and He 
made the herbs, and he gave the command that man should 
multiply them for his own goed and for bis own sustenance. 
Although I have never had any experience in farming or hor- 
ticulture, the first money I ever made was picking cotton on 
a friend’s farm near thevity of Tallahassee, and it has been 
the fond ambition of my life to retire in my old age to a farm 
and spend the balance of my life among the beauties of nature 
with which God has so blessed us in the State of Florida. 

The science of agriculture and farming is that 
which adds to the wealth of a_ nation. In _ fact 
the wealth and prosperity of a nation are dependent 
upon it. It was the small farms of France that enabled 
that country to recover from the effects of the war 
with Germany. And the United States has within the last 
iew years very wisely followed the example set her by France 
in establishing a Department of Agriculture, and making the 
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head of that department one of her cabinet officers. There is 
nothing that we should aid, encourage and foster as that 
which adds to the wealth of every country. It was due to the 
fertile fields of this country that you were enabled last year to 
carry out that divine command of our Creator that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, for He placed us so that we 
were enabled to supply the starving Russians, and to aid suf- 
fering humanity. 

It is principally, in my judgment, the small farm that adds 
to the possibility of a country because _ it often happens 
that a single acre of land near a large city by being worked 
and by being fertilized, to a large extent produces a far 
greater profit than that which is produced from a large farm. 
Living in Pensacola as I do I have been struck lately by the 
rapid increase in the value of lands about ourtown. In driv- 
ing out in the country, a few weeks ago, I was surprised to 
see the vast change that had taken place in Escambia county 
in the past ten years. Ten years ago the only farms that 
were around here were those of my friend Mr. Curry, and 
another farm about four miles from here. Two weeks ago I 
took a ride for a space of ten miles out on the north side of 
the railroad, and did not get out of the sight of a farm any- 
where in that distance. Itis due to the cultivation of the 
farm and the farm land that our comforts are increased. And 
particularly in Pensacola ought we to do all in our power to 
aid and encourage you gentlemen in every means possible, be- 
caus > we realize that the vast timber forest with which Pensa- 
cola has been surrounded are being rapidly depleted. Every 
year vessels come here and take off thousands of feet of our 
lumber, The only thing tnat can take the place of it is the 
small farm that will enable us to utilize the products of our 
land right here on the spot in order to escape the large freight 
rates that you would incur by having to send your fruits off 
to be canned at a distance. 1 stated at the outset I knew 
nothing about farming. Iam not a farmer, but I realize, ‘as 
does every careful thinking man, that we depend more on ag- 
riculture than anything else for the present prosperity of our 
country and for its future greatness, and every one of us should 
encourage by all possible legislation everything in our power 
to aid the science of agriculture. We are pleased to have your 
body meet in our midst and we will endeavor to do all in our 
power to make things pleasant for you while you are here. We 
have arranged for an excursion Friday down the bay, and we 
hope that when your labors here are over and you have re- 
turned to your home that you will have no regrets whatever 
from your stay here in Pensacola, the extreme northwestern 
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part of our state—a place that has often been coveted by onr 
sister state, Alabama. Anything that we have that will add 
to your pleasure here let us know, and if you don’t see 
what you want, all you have got to do is to ask for it and if it 
is in our power to give it, you shall have it. Thanking you 
for your kind attention and again welcoming you, I thank 
you for your courtsey. 

Mr. PresipeNnt—If there is any one man who more 
than another is responsible for the Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society being in Pensacola to-day that man is Maj. 
Healy of Volusia county. He needs no introduction. I pre- 
sent to you Maj. G. P. Healy who will respond in our behalf 
to the eloquent welcome of Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Heaty—Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Society and 
Chamber of Commerce of Pensacola: 

Certainly this is the first intimation that I have had from 
our President that I was to answer the address of welcome. 
I think that he, as he sometimes is, is a little desirous to put 
me in a hole. 

President Apams—If this is your first intimation it is not 
my fault but the fault of Uncle Sam’s mails. 

Mr. Heaty—I will say what I have got to say. I have 
received myself here to-day, and I believe this body of ours 
bas received just exactly what they expected to receive when 
they come to the far famed city of wealth, the city of enter- 
tainment, the city where I said over at Ormond, that no man 
who was a gentleman, could go and not be entertained. I 
repeat what I said at Ormond, when I got on my feet and 
said the next meeting must go to Pensacola, it must not go 
anywhere else, because I wanted the members to see Pensa- 
cola and to know it. I say that it is our State Horticultural 
Society, it is broad in its aims, it is scientifle in its views, and 
we want to see more of the Siate. I want to say more, that 
the gentlemen who took in the excursion to the pear and 
peach orchards around Pensacola yesterday were more than 
surprised with what they saw. A gentleman trom Pensa- 
cola said that it was a revelation for him to kuow what was 
going onin West Florida. The section around Pensacola is 
growing more and more in the science which we represent. 
We never doubted, no man ever doubted what the welcome 
would be in Pensacola, They will pile it onto you as they 
did on me once betore when I was here, until it is a little 
troublesome to bear up under the weight. I want to remark 
that we need say no thore than what I have already said. 
We will leave Pensacola more than satisfied that she is emi- 
nently capable of extending a welcome to the sons of the 
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State Horticultural Society of Florida. Our Society is not 
entirely represented here as to its strength. While we are 
not here in large numbers yet 1 think in point of intellect the 
State Hortioultural Society is fairly represented. I do not 
think anything I can add to what I have already said would 
be more convincing to the people than what they will prob- 
ably see before we leave their city. We are more than sat- 
isfied with the welcome we have already received and we 
know the satisfaction that we receive hereafter will only be 
limited by our physical ability. 
President Adams then read his annual address as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


One of the greatest of all Americans once said: “Every- 
body knows more than anybody.” That this is true nobody 
has ever denied. 


It was the unexpressed, even unconscious, recognition 
of this truth that led to the organization of the Florida State 
Horticultaral Society. It will not be contended for a mo- 
ment that any Florida horticulturist monopolizes all. the hor- 
ticultural wisdom ot the State. However profound his sci- 
entific attainments, however subtle and fine his theories, 
however broad and long his practical experience; though 
he may combine all these in one person, till he easily knows 
more than anybody, yet the immutable fact remains that 
everybody knows more than he. 

The Florida State Horticultaral Society was organized to 
make available the knowledge of everybody. The scientists, 
and theorists are here. The plain, practica! worker is here. 
The enthusiasm and fresh thought of the beginner is here, 
mingled with, and tempered by, the more mature and conser— 
Valive thought of the veteran. The beginuer sees roses on 
every bush. ©The veteran shows scars made by contact with 
the thorns. The beginner looks radiautly alicad, sometimes 
allured by “false lights on the shore.” The vetcran’s pros— 
pect: for the tuture Is sumetimes clouded by siadows from the 
past, and he needs the cheerfal companionship of those who have 


never had shadows to darken the way. Veteran and reeruit, 
student and worker, he wh» smells ot the laboratory aud he 
wh» smells of the feld, meet together in these annual conven- 


tions. The knowledge of each ts offered to all, and the scien- 
tific and theoretical and practical wisdom of everybody be- 
comes available to anybody. Thatis wha our society is 
for. 

As the horticultural traveler goes rushing through the state 
behind the distance defying locomotive, he gets from the ear 
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window a kaleidoscopic view of horticulture that too plainly 
shows the need of a-wider dissemination of horticultural in- 
struction. The thousands of failures and half failures, the 
evidence of money lost and bright hopes blasted, of heavy 
labor, blistered hands and reeking sweat, all for naught, bear 
silent testimony to the fact that industry unguided by knowl- 
edge is of little value. Mixed with these are fruitful orchards, 
beautiful gardens, blooming roses, emerald green lawns, happy 
and prosperous homes. 

The effort which resulted in failure was as great as that which 
achieved success, but from want of proper direction, availed 
nothing. Just think of what a paradise our state would be to-day 
if all the money and energy and blistered hands and aching 
backs had been directed by the best knowledge within the 
brains of Florida’s horticulturists. If our legislature could 
have collected this and placed it within the reach of all at a 
cost of a few hundred dollars, it would have added millions 
to the present money value of the state, and thousands who 
have abandoned unsuccessful ventures in despair, would now 
be happy, proud and opulent citizens. 

The society has tried hard to have the legislature publish 
and distribute its transactions free to our people. This is done 
in 9 great many of the states, and has always resulted in a 
mo t profitable impetus to horticulture. Ina state like ours 
where horticulture is of such magnitude it should most cer- 
tainly be done. 

Thetransactions of last year were published by ourselves 
but with our limited resources cannot be sent out free except 
to members, aud so only our limited numbers are directly 
benefited by this valuable volume. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent in plant- 
ing the orange in locations where the climate or soil, or both, 
rendered success impossible. 

Oranges have been planted and failed where strawberries 
or pears would have been a success. Land has been planted 
in tomatoes and frost has wrought destruction where cabbage 
would have been an unfailing crop. Land has been planted in 
cabbage that would have made dollars in tomatoes as often as 
a dime was made in cabbage. 

A man 1n the flatwoods takes instruction from a successful 
neighbor on the sandhills and fails. A man on the sandhills 
tries to pattern after a successful neighbor in the flatwoods and 
he fails. One orange grower holds his crop to ship in May 
and gets rich; another holds his and gets frozen. 


One man sends his fruit to a commission man and is happy; 
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another to the same house and is sad. One man spends fifty 
cents in putting up a box of oranges and when the returns 
come in he smiles; another ran puts up a box for 29 cents and 
when the returns come he frowns. One man is famous for 
always getting big prices and his neighbors call him lucky; 
another man always sends to the wrorg place or the wrong 
house and is “an unlucky devil.” 


One lot of oranges was sold at auction in Jacksonville for 
35 cents a box. Atthe same sale on the same day, another 
lot, of no better quality, sold tor 31.70. The first was in 
rough, weatherbeaten, ill-made boxes, fruit unsized, ungraded, 
unwrapped and slack. Thesecond was model in all ways. 
The first man saved 23 centsin putting his up and lost $1.35 
in the price. The second man put in 23 cents extra work 
on his box and got $1.35 on the sale. The last fellow wasa 
“lucky cuss.” 

Two men had some dead branches in their trees and red 
spiders on the leaves, One spent 50 cents per tree in care- 
fully cutting all dead branches, shellacing the wounds and 
spraying for red spiders. Ths other spent kis 50 cents for 
fertilizer and put iton. Which vas wise ? 

Two men had groves ona blackjack ridge. One plowed 
and hoed his trees three times, and it cost him $7.50 per acre. 
The other spenc his $7.50 for 500 pounds of fertilizer. Which 
was wise? One gets the best box heads and sides in the mar- 
ket. He makes eight boxes an hour an‘! packs three boxes 
an hour. When packed his box of oranges costs 50 cents 
and sells for $4. 


Another buys the cheapest box stuff in reach. He makes 
twenty boxes per hour and packs ten boxes. When packed 
he has done it for 29 cents and it sells tor $3. 

One man plants sweet seedlings on a heavy soil. The toot-, 
rot kills them and he recommends sour stocks. The next 
man plants sour stocks on a dry, blackjack ridve and his trees 
are so small for their age he wishes he had sweet stocks. 
Thousands of navel trees are being 1ebudded because they 
didn’t bear; other navels bear enormens crops and sell at 
$4 to 87 per box. 

A man in Jefferson or Escambia county plants Kieffer or 
LeConte pears and in five to seven years gets heavy crops. A 
man in Orange county learns that. Orange county men think 
they can all grow anything better than anybody. This 
Orange county man plants pears and in five years gets about 
seven pears to ten trees. 

The Baker county man seldom gets a crop of Peento 
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peaches because they bloom early and frost kills the bloom. 
The Orange county man’s Peentos bloom early and ripen 
early, and he sells them in Boston for $4, and the express 
company takes the money. 

These scattered thoughts are intended to impress upon our 
attention the great extent and variety of our climate, soil 
and resources and the vast and varied knowledge necessary 
to a proper conduct of Florida horticulture. 


It was said by one of our largest and most successful fruit- 
growers that the place to look for most complete and exact 
information on Florida horticulture is some man who has 
been in the State about two weeks. As we hear one of this 
class reel off valuable instruction by the hour we are filled 
with wonder. 


‘And still the wonder grew, 
That one small heid could carry all he knew.”’ 


This is a meeting of scientific and practical men from all 
sections and engaged in all branches of horticulture. They 
have already learned by study and practice enough tv whet 
the appetite for more. They have passed through the narrow 
portal to where they can see the wide field of kuowledge 
which is still unexplored. If there is a man in this audience 
who thinks he knews it all he is wasting his golden moments 
—for he is not needed here. He can learn nothing trom us 
and we don’t choose to be instructed by any man who can 
never have a new idea. 

It will not be the best use for your time for me to continue 
this talk. The principal topics which will be of interest are 
provided for in our programme and the best men in the State 
have been selected to present them for your consideration. 
Among these, perhaps, none are more important than market- 
ing and irrigation. If any progress has been made in any ot 
these things the able committees having them in charge will 
give us the benefit of their work. If not, then we must give 
new thought and an increased effort in those ways. 

Heretofore the meetings of this society have been held in 
the eastern and southern parts of the State, where the inter- 
est and occupation of the people are almost exclusively horti- 
culture. In this section your agriculture is more varied and 
not especially restricted to fruit growing. As a consequence 
our meetings have not been favored by avery liberal atten)- 
ance from the west. Last year at Ormond, where we had an 
attendance of about three hundred, there was but one mem- 
ber from the great section west of the State capital. 

That one representative of this section invited us to come 
to the beautiful city of Pensacola. To show our appreciation 
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of this invitation to make the acquaintance of our western 
horticultural co-laborers, to make our society in truth as well 
as in name a State Horticultural Society, to labor in unison 
are the many objects we have in common, and to make our 
field larger and richer, the invitation was unanimously ac- 
cepted. The dwellers of the east and south, the land of the 
orange, pineapple and guava, are here to shake hands with 
the denizen of the land of the pear, peach and pomegranate. 

May this result in warmer friendships, increased horticul- 
tural interest and in many future happy and profitable re- 
unions. 

Mr. FisHER—The Terminal Company has invited you to 
ride down this afternoon along their line after you finish your 
labors here. 

Mr. LAwRENcCE—I move that we accept the courtesy ex- 
tended by the Terminal Company after our meeting this after- 
noon. 

Mr. Heary—I move that the hourof 5 o’clock be fixed. 
Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Heaty—The hall up stairs is now ready. 

Mr, PainTER—I move you, sir, that we move up stairs. Se- 
conded and carried. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
Secretary Hart then submitted the following report: 


Mr. President and Members of the Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society: 


Two weeks ago there was upon the membership list of this 
society the name of but one man living west of Tallahassee; 
the shortest line of travel for any but this one was two hun- 
dred miles each way and from that to six hundred for some ot 
those at the more distant points in the State. I have the 
pleasure, however, of reporting that up to noon yesterday, 
the end of the society vear, that there was considerably over 
a hundred more names of paid-up members upon our list than 
when making my report for one year ago. 

To go fully into the reasons for this large increase in the 
face of so long a journey in attending the meeting, would take 
too much space and would be out of place here, but I cannot 
refrain from mentioning two of the prime factors in bringing 
this about 


First.—The strong desire of the horticulturists of East, 
Middle and South Florida to join hands with those of the 
western portion in contributing to the usefulness of the soci- 
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ety and sharing in its benefits, and secondly, the publication 
in handy book form of the proceedings of our last annual 
meeting. 

The following financial statement will show you that though 
the society has been to considerable extra expense during the 
past year in incorporating the organization under the laws of 
this State, and in publishing said report and sending it out 
to the members, still there seems to be no need of calling 
upon those who generously agreed to share in making up any 
deticits in the expense of publishing the report. On the con- 
trary, all of these expenses have been fully met from the in- 
come of the society with what money there was on hand in 
the treasury, and the only shortage inthe year’s account is an 
item of dues to the Secretary and that is likely to be fully 
met by the receipts of this meeting. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Mav 3, 1892—To Cash on hand at timeoflast report...... eoe 8 51 42 

5, — Advance by Rev. Lyman Phelps ........ . 12 50 
Sept 22, — Donition to the Society by Mr. Amos 

Wakelin of Philad+lpbia ..... O20 eoegencess 4 00 

Dec 21, — Loan trom Pres. Dudley W. Adams........ 45 00 

31, — Loan from Bee. W.S. Hart .....s.5.0ccces secs 40 00 

Apr 11,1893— Membership fees and sale of reports....... 232 25 

Receipts of the year............. phiatctwuouenueecreaeae $385 17 

Luter members lie fees for same year.............00. nae 5s 8 00 





$393 17 


CREDIT. 
May 5, 1892—By Telegram t» Cant. Ketchell............. $ 387 
5, — ° Turned: ver to Be 75 00 
5, ~_ Rev, Lyman Phelps for bil s for printing 
and a ers ee Raw eeeenned 12 25 
5, — Stenographer on account............... 5 00 
5, = S'enographer’s hotel bill................. 7 50 
12, = BE. O. Pamtcer for priotiog ............. 9 50 
20, — Stationary at Sanf rd meeting......... 10 
June 4, —_ John Corbet', stenographer, to balance 
WON. ooo estried csseumetueaenenseses 17 50 
9 — C. M. Strange printing 1,000 envelopes. 2 50 
20, —_ R-corling Articles of Iucorporation..... 130 
31, _ I. McQueen Aud for printing receipt 
ES 5k oesrk eon Gaumentetenets 450 
Sept 21, — I. McQueen Auld ‘or printing certifiea'es 
RE CHBRIGENS TING. onc snc ccc cec canes 3 00 
Oct 20, _ Changing rubber stamps.............. 25 
Nov 16, ~ Frei: on paper covered reports....... 4 35 
26, Freight on cloth covered reports....... 6 09 
30, — Express on ve porsto Orlando and to 
SII cw 3 ok noes encase s 3 1 35 
Dee 21 - Winship Danie’s & Co, to balance ae- 
-ount of Printing reports........... 97 24 
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Jan 4, a W.&. Hart return Of loath... .:o000scceceee 40 00 
13, — I. McQueen Auld for printing letter heads 6 50 
Apr 11, = Postageand postal cards for the year ... 39 74 
, od Dudley W. Adams return of loan...... 45 00 
ai, - PRIS OR WHOIS 6o.c deine daicceeesveses ‘ 25 
33, — BONO WOE stake hc'vcs ae oe tseserassaear 1 90 
MINES S55 inca treo dhavaloreeenia Fale wists 4A Rae Ee Coat . ae wea eened $381 19 
EAE NED oo ecxcneiscecsenetiwnees sucewsueracioen $11 98 
LIABILITIES. 7 if 

i TR PON a s:8s cavetentniien sehen Sacighicne kates 12 50 

W. &. Eiart for sorvices as Secretary. .....0c.cesccscccess 75 00 
SNE 4 sa edeno-5% Saciainiare loca Weer poier ceniterein alae oisaeemeceeas $87 50 
$75 52 

Resources that properly belong in Financial S:atement. 

Duo on reports sent out... cccccsesccsece Seer ert 7 50 
I WINN 055546 Ge cwddon cateenles eer Tenenneaocebnn 3 60 
$11 10 


Examined and found correct. 
G. W. HEALY, 
Chairman Auditing Committee. 
W. S. Hart, 
Secretary. 
On motion, report of Sec retary as read was accepted. 


The treasurer sent in the following report which was read 
by the secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 





Amount on hand as per last report. .........cececececcccseess $188 04 
Amount received from secretary ..........°°°°° Cais entnnatarata 75 00 
Amount 35 per cent. dividends, 13,950 in Palatka Bank....... 48 83 
$311 87 

CONTRA. 


Amount in Palatka bank charged off as per action of last anuual 
TRICE WE CPUROIIE . 56.0.6 cseeens is 06h v.05 0 5005e4es oe o $139 50 
Amount of draft drawn by president ‘and secretary for printing. 172 37 





$311 87 
J. B. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 

President Apams—This completes the programme which 

was postponed from last evening and we are now ready to 

proceed with the regular programme of this forenoon. Mr. 

A. C. Jackson, Commissioner of the State of Florida for the 

World’s Fair, is present and would like a few moment’s time. 

On motion, seconded and carried, Mr. Jackson was invited 
to address the meeting. 


Mr. JAckson—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
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Society: I do not care to take up but a very few moments of 
your time. I wish, however, to draw your attention to a few 
facts in reference to the present situation of Florida at 
Chicago. I think that every one of you feels impressed with 
the need that Florida ought to make a creditable display at 
such a great exposition. I think that you also know that 
Florida may make such an exhibit as will be a great credit to 
this State. The present status of the matter is simply this. 
After several months of very earnest effort, as the result of 
the combined effort of all who may be interested in the mat- 
ter, we have there at Chicago a large and commodious State 
building. We have large spaces in all the departments of the 
exposition. We have the largest space in the Horticultural 
department of any State in the Union; more than thirty-two 
thousand square feet have been assigned to us. We have re- 
ceived the hearty support of all the exposition management. 
We have such facilities there that I can say to you truthfully 
that one million dollars would not purchase it at the present 
time for the reason that they conld not be secured tor love or 
money. The State building occupies the original site assigned 
to four states. The building is a fac simile of old Fort Mar- 
ion. Hence, if I may, I take the liberty ot reading a very 
few words from the chief of the Department of Horticulture. 
He has a great reputation as a horticulturist. He states in 
his letter to me that “ It affords me great pleasure to state 
that I consider the Florida building the most unique and at- 
tractive on the World’s Fair grounds. Visitors linger longer 
and make more favorable comments on it than any other State 
vuilding.” He does not state that it is one of the most at- 
tractive on the grounds, not an attractive building, but 
the most attractive, and that the visitors make more 
favorable comments on it than any other State building 
on the grounds, it is impossible to pen a stronger letter than 
the one Lnow hold in my hand. It seems to me that with 
these facilities it is criminal to neglect to utilize them. We have 
now pending in the legislature a bill asking fora credit ot 
the unexpended balance of the Immigration fund. At first 
we thought of asking the legislature for $100,000 but we saw 
that the legislature would not vote that amount. Hence the 
present bill calls for the expenditure of $7,000. an unexpended 
balance from the Immigration fund. The bill provides that 
the money be expended by the Governor, the Comptroller and 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for the products of this state. 
Transportation has been secured free from any railroad station 
or landing in the limits of the state to the exposition groands 
in Chicago. A concession that is not enjoyed by any other 
State inthe Union. Think of it. Having there the largest 
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space of any State in the Union, having there a building that 
the exposition management refers to as the most attractive on 
the grounds, having absolutely ‘ree transportation from Flor- 
ida to the grounds. Many of our horticultural products 
come through the summer season. We have the peaches in 
May, the grapes later in the season, and the pineapples and 
the LeConte pears (in which the people of West Florida are 
especially interested). All of those, by necessity, will be re- 
ceived at any time. All that is asked for now is that the legis- 
lature will provide the necessary sum for the purchase of 
this material. It is well known that many people in Florida 
are unable to donate material for the exposition. Many would 
do it but they cannot afford to. There is a general opinion 
that the legislature ought to bear the burden. They will do 
it if they receive reasonable encouragement todo it. We 
have a bill there and it has been favorably reported both to 
the Senate and House. That bill will be considered to-day 
and to-morrow. It has been suggested to me by one or more 
members of the legislature that no one thing would contribute 
more to its passage than a favorable recommendation by the 
members of this Society. Hence what I wish to ask is that 
you pass a resolution urging the legislature to take favorable 
and immediate action upon the bill now pending in both 
branches. Such a resolution may be telegraphed to the 
Speaker and the President at once, and I can assure you that 
before the setting of the sun there will bave been—at least in 
one branch of the legislature, a passage of that bill. If there 
is any other information that I can furnish I will gladly do so. 
I think the least I can ask of you is an action of this kind, 
and I appeal to you as a member of this Society and in be— 
half of the State that we may make a favorable showing there 
with this encouragement and assistance. 


Mr, Heaty—lI am surprised to learn that a single member 
of the Florida legislature knew that the Horticultural Society 
existed. I did not suppose that they were aware of it. I did 
not have any idea that any men in the halls of the legislature 
knew that we had such a Society. We have tried for the last 
seven years to get $200 or $250 out of the legislature to print 
the reports and we have the first cent to get yet, and while 
I am disposed to favor this thing and I shall vote 
for this appropriation, I would like to call it to the attention 
of the gentleman that if we could have one-tenth or even one 
per cent. of this $7,000 to publish the proceedings, we should 
be very glad. I say let us pass this without a dissenting 
vote. They never have known that we had a society yet, and 
the Commissioner of Agriculture does not know that it exists 
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to-day. I doub: if there is an official in the State of Florida 
who knows to-day that the Horticultural Society exists. I 
will vote for the appropriation, but 1 do say that we ought to 
make it as impressive as we possibly can, and I will ask Mr. 
Jackson to call the attention of the legislature to the fact that 
there is a society, because he was present and saw it. 

Mr. Suusert—I make a motion that we take a rising vote 
that the legislature donate the $7,000 asked for. I have been 
in the habit of helping to make these exhiblts in the North. 
I gathered a car load of exhibits for the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion, spent seven weeks there, and therefore I move that we 
ask the legislature to appropriate it, and that we do all we 
can to make the exhibit there. 

Seconded. 


Mr. Tuos. H. Hastincs—I suggest that an amendment be 
made to telegraph this resolution at once to the legislature. 


Mr. Jackson—We now have in Jacksonville eight or nine 
car loads of exhibits ready to go forward in a few days. In 
addition to the $7,000 to be expended we are absolutely cer- 
tain of a very tair and creditable exhibition from this State. 
I wish the resolution might be so couched that the legislature 
would be urged to pass the bill for the appropriation. I will 
place a copy of this resolution in the hands of every member 
of the legislature. 

Mr. Hamiin—It seems to me that a resolution ought to be 
prepared and offered rather than a motion. It seems as if a 
committee should be appointed to draw the resolution. I 
would make a motion that it be referred to a committee to be 
put in proper form. 


Mr. Suusert—With the consent of the house I will with. 
draw my motion in favor of Mr. Hamlin’s. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Heaty--Just one moment before you appoint that com- 
mittee. I do not think it wise if you expect a unanimous vote 
to place in that resolution anything that would look as if we 
were on our hands and knees to ask anything of them. Be 
very careful in the wording not to beseech the Florida legis— 
lature to do anything. 

President Apams—The chair would announce the following 
committee to draft resolutions: Hamlin of Volusia county, 
Shubert of Walton, Lawrence of Leon, Keck of Polk and 
Healy of Volusia. 

Mr. Lawrence—I move that a committee of three be se- 
lected by the Vice-President whose duty it shall be to examine 
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the address of our worthy President and report on the same 
some time during the session of this society. 

Seconded and adopted. 

President ApAMs—The report of the Executive Committee 
is next on the programme. 

Secretary Harr—There is noreport filed with the Secretary. 

Mr Manvitte—As one of that committee I would state 
that no report has been prepared. 

President ADAMs—The next thing on the programme is the 
report of the Committee on Grapes. Mr. L. E. Haynes, of 
the committee, has sent his report to the Secretary, who will 
please read it. 


Mr. President, and Members of the Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society: 


In presenting my report on grapes at this meeting I am 
happy to state that the Niagara vineyards in our section are 
starting off very much better uhis spring than ever before, and 
are setting an abundance ot very large clusters; in fact this is 
the first year that the embryo fruit has been so large. The 
foliage is very profuse. : 

One forty acre vineyard planted last year is setting fruit at 
the rate of twenty to thirty very large bunches to the vine. 
The prospects were never so favorable for a large crop of ex- 
cellent grapes as they are this season. 

The White Diamond grape we have abandoned, having 
thoroughly tested it and find the fruit does not ripen. Last 
season the fruit remained on the vines until after the Niagaras 
were gone, but still they were hard and sour, 

The Green Mountain vines are dying back very rapidly and 
consequently will not answer for a vineyard grape. 

We planted some of the new grape called South Florida 
this spring. They are starting off very well. 

The culture of the grape cannot be made quite as interest- 
ing in an article of this kind as some of our other fruits. 

Grapes are grown on a variety of soils, sandy, clayey, 
loamy, etc. 

We find in South Florida the sandy soil of medium pine 
land the best, when the water line is within two or four feet 
of the surface, but still perfect drainage must be maintained, 
transportation favilities also should be close at hand. 

If you wish fine well ripened fruit, crop your vines moder- 
ately. 

Early in the season select from five to twenty of the best 
clusters and take off all the rest. 
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A vine usually sets more frait than it can properly 
mature, 

Annual and very careful pruning is of vital importance for 
the production of good fruit, this should be done in the last 
half of November, December or January but the earlier the 
vine is pruned atter the middle of November the better, as it 
gives it more time to rest. 

It isimpossible to formulate any set rules for pruning a 
vineyard, this must be learned by actual experience and by 
studying the nature and habits of the variety, there are 
scarcely two vines that grow exactly alike; what will answer 
for a strong well developed vine wou!d be ruinous to a weak 
vine and vice versa, 

Our experience has led us to follow the renewal system. 

We have adopted a trellis bracket which gives us two side 
wires about fifteen inches apart to train the new shoots upon, 
they being placed about four inches lower then the centre 
upper wire (which is four feet two inches above the ground). 

The vine after being pruned in the fall is tied to the upper 
(centre) wire and as the new shoots start they are tied on 
either side to the bracket wires, thus forming a protection for 
the fruit from the rays of the sun, the fruit hanging from the 
canes independent and free between the centre and side wires. 

Grapes for the table ripening as they do in South Florida in 
Juve and July should be very carefully assorted before they 
are packed, only the finest bunches should be used. 

The seconds or imperfect bunches can all be used for wine. 

We made a very superior quality of Sauterne wine fiom our 
Niagara grapes last season. 

Spraying the vine is a very importaat feature in the culture 
ot the grape, before the vines start use half a pound of Paris 
green to fifty-two gallons of water, this will kill spiders, insects, 
ete., after the buds have started and whilethe fruit is in em- 
bryo, use one quart of sulphur insecticide and one quarter 
pound of Paris green to fifty, two gallons of water, after the 
foliage is out sufficient to protect the fruit, spray with the 
bordeaux mixture, six pounds of sulphate of copper and four 
pounds of unslacked lime to twenty-two gallons of water as a 
preventive from mildew and black rot. One or two additional 
sprayings during the season with sulphur insecticide will be 
beneficial. 

The latter part of December or early in January plow the 
vineyards that are sodded over and let them remain in that 
condition until about February lst to the 15th; then apply 
the fertilizer, from two to four pounds according to the age of 
the vine. 
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The following formula is about the best: 
Ammonia 3 to 4 per cent. 

Available Phosphoric Acid 5 to 7 per cent. 
Potash K 2 O soluble 10 to 12 per cent. 

Cultivate this fertilizerin and keep up the cultivation at 
least once in ten days until June 15th, for the bearing vines 
and until September 15th, for young vines. 

Niagara Villa, L. E. Haynes. 

April 8th, 1893. 


Mr. PatnreEr—Two years ago I was talking with this gentle- 
men with reference to the fertilizer of the crop. He stoutly 
contended that it should only contain phosphoric acid and 
potash and he now adds that it should contain from three to 
four per cent. of ammonia. 

Mr. Heaty—At our last meeting Mr. Haynes said that 
never an ounce of ammonia should go on his grapes. I donot 
believe that a man who will cut his vines in South Florida 
will ruin them. My experience tells me that pruning in 
February is the very best pruning you can have. The White 
Diamond fruit with me has been perfectly successful, and Iam 
not the agent four the White Diamond or Niagara either. The 
White Diamond vine does do well in South Florida and my 
White Diamond vine ripened up there last year and it was 
as good in quality and as nice in size as any grape I ever ate. 
It is a hard shipper, although we doship them. It is a better 
grape than the Niagara. The difficulty that we have with the 
colored grapes is that they do not color up evenly. With the 
red grapes we will get ared grape and also get a green grape. 
I do not believe that the Niagara grape will make wine at all. 
I believe that the time he starts out todo it he is going to 
make a mistake. He certainly could not get a sauturne. If he 
wants to get vinegar he is sure of making that. I get a fair 
price for my grapes. I got last year five cents a pound for 
my seconds in Jacksonville, and my firsts all went to the 
markets farther on. It is absolutely misleading to say that 
there is only one variety that will do and what you can’t sell 
you can make up into wine. 

Mr. Srewart—I make a motion that this topic be laid over 
until this afternoon or some other time. 


Mr. ScausertT—I notice in our meetings that when we lay 
business of that kind over as a general rule it never receives 
the attention it should have. I say take the things up at their 
proper time and discuss and dispose of them then. I would 
rather see grape culture discussed than laid over, 

Mr. CuHANDLER--This is one of the fruits—and I might say 
almost the only fruit that is of general interest from Pensa- 
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cola to the Indian River, and it ought to be discussed. [I do 
not think that it would be policy to have it laid over and put 
off trom time to time. And I wish that some of the gentle- 
men who have been successful in fruiting grapes would open 
the question by giving their experience. I would suggest 
that Mr. McGowan of DeFuniak Springs would give his ex- 
perince. 


Mr. McGowan—It is true that I am interested in the de- 
velopment of West Florida in various manners, but when it 
comes to discussing in detail anything of that kind I am not 
qualified to talk. I would suggest Mr. Mellish of Walton 
county who has given the matter careful consideration. 


Mr. Metuisu--It is hardly fair to call me out on the grape 
question without any notice whatever. Ofcourse I have given 
the subject more or less attention. I have raised some grapes 
for the past tour or five years, and I would like more time to 
report on the grape question. It is going to be in my opinion 
one of the leading industries of West Florida, and I should 
like very much to have a definite time fixed for making a re- 
port by the grape growers in this session. There is one or 
two features that I might call attention to. In the first place on 
our high sandy lands we are not troubled with insects of any 
kind. I have never known of any case of mildew or black rot. 
My belief is that the cause of this is the dry weather through 
May. Whenever we have had adry May our grapes have 
been absolutely free from disease. Our grape industry here is 
in its infancy. Last year we got nothing less than five cents 
per pound for our grapes in half a bushel baskets, and we got 
as high as fifteen cents. We shipped to New Orleans and 
Cincinnati. Those that we shipped to Cincinnati netted us 
twelve and one-half cents per pound. We commenced ship- 
ping in June and were through the 24th of July. The Concord 
ripens up better tian in South Florida. I think that with a 
liberal supply of fertilizer and give them a severe pruning 
they will ripen np their fruit still better. The Ives and the 
Champion have not given me as good results. The Champion 
comes first but is not first class fruit. My land is high sandy 
land, with saudy sub-soil, where I raise my grapes. 

A Memper—lI want alittle information on grapes. Iam in 
the flat woods and have a red clay sub-soil. Iam going to try 
the experiment on that soil. Do you think, if the tap-root 
takes good hold in that clay sub-soil (which retains its mois- 
ture) they would thrive? 

Mr. Metriso—The flat-woods in my opinion are not 
adapted to grape culture. The grape does not need irriga- 
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tion in this country. I know a gentleman who planted a 
vineyard on such soil as you speak of, and they produced a 
great quantity of fruit the first three or four years, and now 
two-thirds of his vines are dead. 

Mr. Hamiin—As chairman of the committee appointed to 
memoralize the legislature concerning the World’s Fair ap- 
propriation. I present the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the following resolution be telegraphed to 
the Legislature of the State of Florida 

Resolved, That the Florida Horticultural Society respect- 
fully recommends the immediate passage by your honorable 
body of the seven thousand dollars, World’s Fair appro- 
priation, 

Seconded by Stewart of Santa Rosa. 

Mr. Harvey—As an individual I would readily sign a peti- 
tion to the legislature asking them to do this thing, 
but there is a general principle underlying this matter 
that prevents my agreeing with it. 1 propose: to op-— 
pose the action of this body because I do not be- 
lieve it is the province of the Horticultural Society 
to do anything in this matter. We endanger ourselves 
all the time in the endorsement of various matters which 
do not pertain properly to the objects for which we are organ- 
ized. We will be asked to endorse and take an interest in 
various matters, and they eventually get into politics. I do not 
think this society is any place for such a question. I think 
we are always in danger of drifting off into lines by the en- 
dorsement of schemes or projects that will bring us into poli- 
tices, Upon that general principle I shall oppose this motion. 
In the first place I imagine that there are large numbers of 
men in this meeting who have opposed in their own counties 
voting funds to this very object. I did in this county and I 
do not think I would be consistent to come here to this body 
and ask the legislature to do whit I would oppose our own 
county commissioners doing. [I wuuld be pleased to see Mr. 
Jackson succeed ; I beiieve that there is considerable good in 
the State of Florida to come out of that, but I do not believe 
that it is the object of the State Horticultural Society of 
Florida to ask the legislature to vote anything for that pur- 
pose, 

Mr. Hamein—Tais matter has beeu opposed in our county, 
and in a good many other counties in®the State, but I have 
never heard of its being opposed on general principles. While 
many of us were oppos«d to connty appropriations I have 
never yet heard of anyone who was opposed to a general ex- 
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hibit paid for by the State. All through the State there has 
been general complaint that the State legislature failed to take 
any action in helping this society. This is not an appropria- 
tion, as I understand it, of new money, but an appropriation 
of old money already appropriated for like work. 1 cannot 
hardly appreciate the position of Mr. Harvey on his general 
proposition. It seems to me that Florida, after all that out- 
side parties have done for us, should not hesitate to add a lit- 
tle to what has already been done. 


Mr. HoLtpripGeE—I was surprised to hear the gentleman say 
that we were meddling with what was not our special interest. 
It the members of the State Horticultural Society are not 
directly and personally interested in every way, and especi— 
ally for themselves, for their families, and for their section of 
the State in this exhibit to be made at Chicago then where 
have we an interest? What class of people in Florida is there 
that will reap anything like the benefit that we will if we 
make a direct display in Chicago fair. I think that it we have 
a few politicians in the Society that want to get in their great 
work, the great majority of the members are opposed to the 
political work in this Society, and let us uphold that which is 
good and right and which will benefit our section of the state, 
all our people as a nation, and uphold this great exhibition, 
Then asa good citizen ot Florida see that Florida does not 
go unrepresented. I shall uphold and vote for this resolution. 


Mr, Stewart—I am in favor of this resolution simply for 
the purpose of carrying out the purpose tor which that money 
was originally appropriated. That amount of money ex- 
pended in the way that it has been expended in the past 
would not do one one-hundredth part of the good that it will 
do if used in this shape. We are simply carrying out the ob- 
ject that this was appropriated tor. This thing of being 
atraid we will get into polities, I do not know where it comes 
in. He is the first man who has broached politics in our 
meeting. It would be a disgrace for our State after outsiders 
have voted the amount of money they have to build us a 
grand building there, and then not to fill it. Look at Ocala 
two years ago. We had men from all over the country and 
men trom California said that it was the grandest display of 
tropical fruits that they have ever seen. We can make a 
grand display. Let the people go there and see what Florida 
can do. Now for instance, our brothers in South Florida 
thought we raised no fruit. Now it you had been here last 
night and heard the report of what they saw since they have 
been here you would have been surprised. And that wiil be 
the way with the people who think that Florida is the last 
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part the Creator made, and as one man remarked to-day, that 
the devil finished it up. We want to convince the people that 
this is erroneous. We can make a display there, and I hope 
that every member of the association will vote for this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CHANDLER—I too am astonished at the position taken 
by Mr. Harvey on this point. I can hardly retrain trom bring- 
ing the attention. 


Mr. HEaty—Genilemen, this thing is dving exactly what 
we are so much opposed to and trying to get away trom. I 
move that the whole debaie be limited tou ten minutes. 


Mr. CHANDLER—Of course there is aresult to be expected 
from all these things. L want to cal! atiention to the tact 
that these exhibitions are developers and instructors. This 
Association is one of the graudest developers in the state. 
Now why should not this Assuciation go hand ia hand with 
this appropriation? Four yeirs ago we had an exhibitin Cin- 
cinnati, and in that exhibit there was some tobacco from 
Florida. Itcreated quite « little interest among the tobacco 
growers from that part of the country. This winter the to- 
bacco business has been investigaced and the result is that 
at Chipley there has been 21,000 thousand acres of land sold 
to tobacco growers as the direct result of that little exhibi- 
tion of tobiceo at Cincinnati. Oue hundred families wiil 
there to work this ground. 


e 
e 


Pres. ADAMS —Aceording to the rales members are not en- 
titled to the floor twice on the same question, 

Mr. Warvey—lI simply pat myself on record. [ can show 
what this things is and woat this whole business means and 
it means land to advertise,ete. LT want to pat myself on re- 
cord that [did not want any of these outside issues brougnt 
into the Society. They will tind that the course that I have 
adopted is the correct Oue, [supposed that when Lmade these 
remarks, and [ still beleve tuat Lave had as much experience 
as any gentleman ou the floor in jast such matters as this. I 
expect in the future to oppose any matters of this kind that 
will come before this body because they are outside issues. I 
simply wanted to be on record so that I will be free to fight 
In the future, 

Resolution read by Mr, Hamlin and adopted by rising vote 
25 10 3. 

Mr. Metiisn—The gentleman in front of me was inquiring 
about flat woods land for grapes. I was explaining about one 
grape vineyard in my neighborhood. Il he has clay sub-soil 
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with good drainage it is not objectionable. It is pretty hard 
to define hard—pan or clay sub-soil. You have had some ex- 
perience in digging wells, and sometimes you strike a kind of 
clay mixed with a good deal of sand, and then again you 
don’t have to go very far before you find a soil that you have 
to use a pick to get through. Anything that requires a pick 
I do not think is good for grapes. They must have perfect 
drainage. During the rainy season in June and July—we 
have rains I suppose on an average of two-thirds of the days 
in those months, not raining all day, but showers—and the 
water does not escape, and that, is what kills the grape vines 
on land that is not well drained naturally. Ido not know 
how far the roots of a grape vine will go. In the sand they 
will go from twelve to twenty feet. I know I have read 
where a well had been dug a good way from a grape vine and 
roots were found thirty or forty feet down in the soil. I do 
not think a cold damp soil is adapted to any fruit. A pear 
will stand more than tne grape or peach. I do not think you 
will have any need of irrigation in this State for grapes. I 
should plant the Niagara ‘and the Delaware for distant ship- 
ment. The Concord, Ives and Champion do very well for 
home markets. They will stand shipment for twenty-four 
hours. The Moore’s Early does well for home market. 
Moore’s Diamond has not been tried in our section enough so 
that I can give any opinion. The Champion has been my 
earliest grape for table use; the Early Ohio is said to be 
earlier than that. Champions last year I shipped on the 24th 
of June. They are not a first-class table grape. The ones 
that I have are all on their own roots, I have never had any 
experience in raising them on clay sub-soil. There have been 
plenty of wild grapes on the low land. 

Mr. Hamitn—How do you manage to keep your grape vines 
free from insects? 

Mr, Metitise—We have not been troubled with the insects 
or blackrot so far. The weather during the time of the 
growth will not cause these diseases. They are largely caused 
by damp weather. We have never had any insects at all and 
my Niagara grapes are five years old. If I was going to put 
the grapes on clay sub-soil I would put it on high rolling pine 
land with the clay sub-soil. 

Mr. Hamiin—W hat is the best fertilizer? 

Mr. Metutsn—I have used blood and bone and a large per- 
centage of potash. [use about one pound of potash to four 
pounds of blood and bone, and think it makes a good fertili- 
zer. IT usually apply it broadcast. Put the potash on first 
und then the blood and bone afterwards. { believe in 
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fertilizing. When I can put tifty cents into fertilizer and get 
thirty-two back I belieye in it and when I can make some 
money on a little fertilizer I believe in putting on more fertili- 
zer and making more money. A ton to the acre is not ex- 
travagant. 


Mr. T. H. Hastrncs—Mr. Terry, living in our county, has 
a vineyard only two years old last March. His son-in-law 
has one on the same piece of land, and he puts out vines and 
nses nothing for fertilizer but stable manure. Mr. Terry on 
the other side used commercial manure. When I went down 
there the son-in-law had more grapes, and more vines than 
Mr. Terry, and he had used nothing but stable manure. 


Mr. TasER—I move that we proceed to the next subject. 

Mr. Stewart—I was ‘n hopes this subject would be laid 
over, but now as it is up I wish to say a few words to answer 
some of the questions that have been asked here. I prefer 
a clay sub-soil if it is two anda half feet deep. I do not want 
it closer than that. From Green Briar, Ohio, to Dunkirk, New 
York, you can traverse that section and as far as you can see 
there is nothing but grapes. You will find that there they 
have clay sub-soil within two and a half feet of the surface 
and those vines stand there for years. Where you have deep 
sand they will not fruit. They will die ina few years. I have 
taken particular pains to make inquiries of the owners of those 
vineyards. If I could get a northern slope I would prefer it. 
The trouble with our grapes here is that they put out a little 
too early. You cannot work them during the winter. If they 
are on a northern slope they do not put out soearly. Two 
years ago I pruned some eight rows of my finest grapes in 
January and they put out, and on those eight rows I did not 
have six bunches of grapes. I pruned them and they coime 
out, in a few days they bloomed, then we had a freeze and I 
did not get any fruit. On the balance of my vineyard I had a 
good crop. For fertilizing nothing beats bone dust tor those 
who can get it. Ihave used muck and ashes. Take it out 
and let it be out about a year. By muck I do not mean this 
black sand. Afterwards I used ashes, spread them on the 
ground and plowed them under, and I have had no trouble 
with fungus diseases or blight in my vineyard. Some varieties 
of grapes are subject to it. The Concord has fruited with 
me and has ripened just as well as I ever saw it in the North. 
Our berries grow larger than they do in any district in the 
North, where they consider that if they can get $30 per ton 
for their grapes they are the most paying crop they can raise. 
I rooted my own vines and rooted them deep. A great many 
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grapes that are put out are not deep enough. The cuttings are 
not long enough and they do not go down deep enough. I 
am speaking of this section. The American grape will not 
thrive in water in any section. Rolling land that has a 
natural drainage is the best for grapes, and if it has not 
natural drainage it will not do. 

Mr. Hamitin—Where do you find a market? 


Mr. Stewart—I shipped to Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Year before last my grapes netted me 20 cents. Last year 
they netted me 19} cents. The Champion is my first grape. 
That has fruited well with me and came up fully to my ex- 
pectation. The Ives, although I considered it a third class 
grape, it is an early grape and sells well and that is what 
the most of us are after. While the Champion comes in 
here about the middle of June, they commence in the North 
to ship the last of August. One thing we can put our grapes 
on the eastern or western markets three weeks earlie than 
California can. The Ives is a good shipper and I have had 
no complaint in regard to them. The Delaware cannot be 
excelled, and in no place have I seen it raised to greater per- 
fection than here. My grapes ripen up evenly and I have 
had no trouble with any of them in that respect, and they have 
been free so far from disease. Although our vines are free 
from disease, and although I have not sprayed any in this 
state, I consider that spraying at any place would be benefi- 
cial. I want three layer of roots under the soil. 

Mr. Hamtin—What spray would you use? 

Mr. Stewart—Bordeaux. I use thatin preference to any. 
We find that it benefits our peaches and everything else just 
as well as ourgrapes. The Black Hamburg has matured here 
for me, but in this state it is not acommon thing for it to 
mature. 

Mr. Taser--It matured vines in about two years for me, 
and then I take them up and replant them. 

Mr. Stewart—lI think that I have about forty varieties, and 
I think out of them there are not over seven or eight that are 
worth mentioning or worth the gronnd to set them on; the 
Black Hamburg is no good for this locality. 

Mr Cuanpier--That is right. 

Mr. Taper—As the people of Pensacola have laid out a great 
deal for us I think we should leave the grape question and 
proceed to the next subject. 

Mr. MeEtuise—Any gcod brand of high grade fertilizer is 
good fer grapes. 
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President ApaMs—The committee on figs are not here, so 
we will avail ourselves of the knowledge of those who are 
present. 

Mr. CHANDLER—AS the fig question does not seem to be 
ready to be presented there isone thing more on the grape 
question. 

President Apams—I do not think we can go back. 


Prof. SwincLe—I would like to ask if anyone in Florida 
has tried the caprifying fig. It is grown very largely in 
California and Asia. 

Mr. Braptr—I tried one of the cuttings and did not succeed 
in making it live. 

Mr. CuanDLER—I would like to ask if there is any variety 
of figs that is raised here that is of any practical use for dry- 
ing. 

Mr. TasgR—I have very little to say more than I said last 
year. There are some varieties that do very well, but some 
in some sections of Florida that do not seem to do much good. 
As to the value for drying I do not know that any one has 
entered into it very extensively and I would not advise them 
to do so muck. I know of one man who undertook to do it and 
he planted a large field, twenty acres, and he went north to 
buy machinery, etc., and find prices, and he came back and dug 
up his orchard. I do not know of any one who has tried it 
here. There are two or three very good varieties. The 
Brunswick, the Lemon, and the Celestial are good. Those are 
three that will grow wherever figs will grow. Right out at 
Col. Harvey’s place I saw some beautiful figs. Some remarked 
that they thought they had seen as fine figs in Charleston. 
My impression is that on the high sandy land they do not do 
as well as on our clay sub-soil. 


Mr. Harvey—I have experimented both with the drying and 
preserving of the fig after it is raised. I have lost some of 
the handsomest treesI had on my place after they got three 
or four inches in diameter by our late freezes. There are 
several varieties that we cannot do anything with at all here. 
The Celestial is the best one. Then we have one that is 
called the Italian that is white and never gets colored at all. 
It is a very good fig and makes a good preserve, but the trees 
are very slow to grow. With the two or three other varie- 
ties all you have to do is to set them along by the fence and 
they will grow. I have some trees that are eighteen feet in 
diameter at the top. 

The diffisulty I find with the figs is that it isa fruit that 
you cannot ship as you take it from the tree. It would not 
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stand any transportation. Then the question comes up of 
drying. I do not believe that we will see any of them a suc- 
cess in Florida from the fact that labor is worth too much. 
The difficulty of gathering them on the trees is the difficulty 
that Istumble on. If we had to pay for labor to pick them 
there would be no chance for any profit. Ido not believe 
that as long as labor is as dear as it is with us that we can 
make a success of it. 

Prof, SwincLe—There is not a single fig of the same quality 
as the Caprifying fig that is raised in Florida. They will not 
compete with other dried figs that are put on the market in 
the north. Our figs in Florida are not stung by the gaul in- 
sect and therefore do not mature. The insect could be im- 
ported from Turkey to California but the time the figs ripen 
is the right time of the year. If we could have a Caprifying 
tig for table use and for drying, it would be superior to what 
we have now. 

President ApamMs—There are none of the committee on 
tropical fruits present, so the subject is open for discussion. 

Mr. Hreaty—I would suggest that we take up the next 
subject on the afternoon programme. 

Mr. TaBer—I move that this subject of tropical fruit go 
over, and that we take up the first subject on the afternoon 
programme, that of kaki. Motion seconded, and kaki subject 
taken up. 

Report of committee on kaki, by N. Woodworth of Putnam 
county, read by the Secretary. 


THE KAKI. 


It has always been a marvel to me that the kaki should be 
called diospyros, or the “fruit cf the gods.” If the idea was 
that the gods were naturally ill-tempered and required con- 
stant vonciliations, and then after a long time ot ill nature be- 
came at once very good, perhaps this fruit might, ina measure, 
represent their character. For if there be a fruit more unpala- 
table or disgusting to the taste than most varieties of the 
kaki are, when green and immature, I think it hard to find. 

But notwithstanding the uncompromising nature of the 
fruit while it is yet growing, when properly developed and 
ripened, it is a fruit that both the gods and men might delight 
to share. 

The kaki is best grown on the native persimmon (Diospyros 
Virginiana) stock. The wild trees may be worked by budd- 
ing or grafting where they are found growing, and some of 
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the finest specimens of the fruit I ever saw were from such 
trees growing in the wire grass without cultivation or fertili- 
zation. 

I would recommend that the wild trees be worked one season 
before setting, if they are to be taken up and placed in grove 
form. December is probably the best month for transplanting. 


It is best to work the stock so low down that in transplant. 
ing the point of connection may be from four to six inches be- 
low the surface of the ground when reset. I have found trees to 
do very well for a time worked in the top, but the late frosts 
of the past three years have ruined many such. 


The best trees, however, are made from stocks that are 
grown from the seeds of the wild persimmons, and they may 
be worked the second year and placed in the grove the year 
following, and these have more fibrous roots and bear trans- 
planting and grow off more vigorously than trees on the wild 
roots, for most of them are only sprouts sprung from the lat- 
eral roots of other trees, and have mostly one lateral root 
from which the sprout grew without any, or but few feeding 
roots. 


For varieties I must refer you to our nurserymen, and 
Florida has some of the best in the “whole round 
world.” The difficulty of fitting mames to trees or 
trees to names is fully known to all who have at- 
tempted to cultivate this fruit. In the discussion of 
this subject in our last year’s meeting, in our hor- 
ticultural report, page 40, I am made to say, “I have three va- 
rieties of the kaki o!d enough for fruiting. I find them all the 
same.” How they can be varieties and yet all the same may 
puzzle the expert, to say nothing of the “common herd.” 


What I should have said, and perhaps did say, was, that 
procuring three different varieties, bearing different names, I 
found them all the same variety when they fruited. And so 
we have been puzzled and disappointed from the beginning. 
Mr. Berckmans began the work of bringing order out of the 
confusion, and our own Taber has done so well that one 
beginning now need not go astray. 

I consider the kaki a great addition to our honey produc- 
ing trees, especially those varieties that make a full bloom 
of sterile flowers. 

There is great variation of the fruit often on the same tree. 
Our little tingi, that I think no one has once yet wronged 
by misnaming, has the freak of producing fruit so different 
that they well might be called distinct varieties. In a cata- 
logue betore me I find fruit described, “pulp, quite dark, very 
sweet and rich, best quality.” While this is true of the 
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earlier ripening specimens, and I might add “full of seeds,” 
other specimens on the same tree ripen later nearly or quite 
seedless, pulp a pale pink or orange color. dryer and more 
agreeable to many than the earlier ones. I had one that pro- 
duced all its fruit of the later kind that was killed by the 
freeze on that fatal St. Patrick's morning four years ago. It 
was in full foliage covered with bloom, and perished, as a 
tomato plant would in the same degree of cold. 

The profit of the kaki as a market crop seems fully settled 
by the sales of last season’s fruit. Returns show from $3 to 
$4 per box, and coming when there is nothing else to sell in 
the fruit line will help fill the season. 


Hawks Park, Volusia Co., Fla., April 12, 1893. 


Mr. Dudley W. Adams, President of the Florida Horticul- 
tural Society: 


Srr—I have the honor to report, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Kaki, that I am making heidway on the report, 
and can give you the titles of the chapters the report will 
contain : 

1. Brief account of the diospyros or persimmon family in 
this country. 

2. Brief history of the introduction into this country of 
the kaki, or Japan persimmon. 

3. General description of the fruit and tree; its varieties, 
mode of cultivation, of preserving for winter use, and pre- 
paring the fruit for market; geographical limits of its suc- 
cessful cultivation. 

4. Bibliography ; a list of books, papers, etc., that treat of 
the subject, which the student can refer t» if he wishes to 
pursue the subject further. 

I shall confer with the other members of the committee, 
and will finish the report in good shape in time for the meet- 
ing in 1894. And ask that further time be given. 

J. M. Hawks. 


Mr. Hamiin—I am rather of a practical turn, and do not 
know much about this fruit, only that we can raise it in our 
vicinity without any sort of trouble; a great many different 
varieties, and most of them are good and coming in at vari- 
ous seasons. The point that I desire to receive information 
about is whether anyone has had any experience in marketing 
this fruit. It can be picked green and shipped anywhere but 
with us this year, cartloads of this fruit were allowed t» rot 
upon the ground for lack of a market. I was offered twenty- 
five trees by an owner if I would come and dig them up and 
any quantity of fruit if 1 would come after it. I availed my- 
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self of the fruit to eat. He tried shipping to various markets 
and found no market for this fruit. There was no profit in it. 
I already have fifty to seventy five trees growing and fruiting 
quite heavily this year, and I want to know what to do with 
it. They grow very well there and it seems to be the natural 
soil for them, but the practical side of it is what I want to 
know. 


President Apams—I have not had a very extensive ex- 
perience. I commenced shipping them seven or eight years 
ago in a limited way, and found them one of the best and 
safest fruits toship, I gather them just as they begin to turn red 
and ship them in half boxes the same as tangerines. I use Span- 
ish moss to put between them so that they will not get 
bruised. Notwithstanding this fruit is very hard, it bruises 
very easily and that disfigures the fruit. I wrap each one in 
paper then put it so that it nested in the Spanish moss, and 
put two layers in a half box. Excepting one year my returns 
have alway» been very satisfactory indeed. The first two 
years when I had the market practically to myseif I got from 
$6 to $10 per box. This last year they ranged from $2.50 
to $5. It requires the least work, the least fertilizer and the 
least attention of any fruit I have on my place. 

There was one exception. A year ago last fall the entire 
cropwas a failure, there was an abundance of fruit but it did 
not amount toanything. It did not eolor up and was not 
good. Theseedless would be full of seed and they all shipped 
badly, and I did not succeed in getting any part of that crop 
to market in sound condition; except that one season, it has 
always proved a very profitable and safe crop to ship. The 
best market has been New York, but some of the best sales 
last year were in Philadelphia. You can bud or graft 
whichever is the most convenient for you. Those who prefer 
budding can do it, and those who prefer grafting can do it 
near the suriace of the ground. 

Mr. HeaLy—Have you had any difficulty with the shedd- 
ing of the early fruit and bloom? 

President ApamMs—Yes, sir, there are some varieties that 
won’t hold their fruit at all. They bloom very profusely and 
on a tree fifteen feet through the branches I would not get 
two persimmons to atree. The Tsuro is one that has a ten- 
dency to overbear. It has a tendency to bear so much that 
it is short lived. 

Mr. Hamiin—Do you practice the same method that you 
do with your orange trees of not working them to any extent? 

President ApAams—On our sand hills they will grow with- 
out even cultivation or fertilization. 
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Mr. HamMuin—I have gone a little farther than that. In regard 
to shedding bloom and bearing, as soon as I stopped working 
them, the sameas the small orange trees were worked, I began 
to get fruit on those that had been shedding, and those that 
had shed entirely before did not shed at allnow. The time to 
graft is any time after New Year’s as long as your scions are 
dormant. The best growth from grafting got in our section 
is along during the last of January or February before the 
tree starts itself. Some grafted in April have done fairly 
well. My preference would be a moderate sized stock, although 
I have grafted them when they were eight inches through but 
my preference would be the smaller ones. 

Prof. Wesser—lI had a number of persimmons ripening on 
my table last fall and noticed the black rot coming on them. 
Has anyone notice that on their fruit? 

Mr. Heaty—lI had the same thing on the fruit. 

Mr. Hamitin—They won’t keep as long where it is on them. 

Prof. WzesBer —It looked to me as if it was where the fruit 
had been jammed. Near Eustis Col. Taylor showed us a 
seedling persimmon that was in reality a blood persimmon 
that I think was of superior quality. Whether it was new or 
not I do not know. He stated that it originated on his 
grounds. Have any of you seen it or anything similar to it ? 
It is a blood persimmon. It is very much sweeter, and if 
used with cream I think it is very excellent. Ithas occurred 
to me thai the kaki might be a good fruit to grow on the 
scrubs. In the vicinity of Eustis | noticed some persimmon 
trees growing on such land, and with us it becomes a serious 
question to provide some fruit that will grow on this scrub 
land. Have any of you had any experience in growing per- 
simmons on such lands? It struck me from my observation 
that possibly the persimmon would be a good fruit. 

Mr. Heaty—Perhaps Mr. Taber could tell us about this. 


Mr. Taner—<As far asI have heard the persimmon does 
well everywhere. I do not know of a locality in Florida 
where it does not do well. 

Mr. Harvey—lI can get a bush but I have been unable to 
getatree. I cannot at my place get any trees to grow. I 
have raised some very fine ones but in a couple of years the 
trees die. I cannot find out why it is. The native stock 
comes up freely on my place and grows all over it. I have 
got on my place now the largest kaki I have ever had, and it 
is eight feet high and the body is two and a half inches 
through, and it has fruited only two years. Year before last 
it had a round fruit with no seed. This year my wife called 
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my attention to it, and I went and looked at them and they 
were entirely different fruit altogether, and a different shaped 
fruit and full of seeds. That is the only tree I have been 
able to make on my place in eight years, and I suppose I have 
tried three hundred of them. 

Mr. TaBerR—I think a great deal of the trouble he alludes 
to is the cold weather. All through the northern section of 
the State there are persimmon trees that are frozen by the 
cold. It is undoubtedly in my opinion the cold weather that 
is the reason why he cannot raise persimmons. 

Mr. Baker—Are all the varieties of the Japan persimmon 
fit to eat? 

Some of the varieties of Japan persimmons that reach 
our shores are varieties that are eaten by the Japanese 
only in the green condition and some in the drv condition. 
There must be three or four varieties that are pretty sure to 
fruit. Then there are some that may be fit to eat in an im- 
mature condition, but not fit to eat in a matured condition. 

President ADAMS—AIl that Ihave are good toeat. The 
great trouble with strangers is to have them wait until they 
get ripe. The Japan persimmon, such as is grown with us, 
is not fit to eat untilit is soft as a custard and has to be 
eaten with a spoon. Our greatest difficulty with them in 
the market is to make the people wait until they get ripe be- 
fore eating them. 

Mr. ManviILtE—All I can say is that the three varieties, 
the Hyakume, Yeddochi andthe Zingi are the three hard 
meated kinds that can be called fit to eat. We like them bet- 
ter as they get riper, and we like them best as they get fully 
ripe. Some people like them betore they are ripe. Most of 
them that are marketed are of the custard varieties that Mr. 
Adams speaks of, 

I move that we adjourn. 


Adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


A RIDE AROUND PENSACOLA. 


The inexhaustible hospitality of Pensacola had proposed a 
delightful ride around the suburbs of the city, under the es- 
cort of Hon. A. V. Chubbs, chairman of committee on enter- 
tainment; a line of carriages was placed at our disposal and 
was soon occupied by a full complement of visiting horticul- 
turists. Mr. Chubbs seems to have an intuitive knowledge 
of what his guests would most like tosee. He led us through 
long streets on the level and on the hill side and on the hill 
tops where the people live in beautiful houses surrounded by 
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such a profusion of flowers and shrubs as are seldom seen 
elsewhere. Among all the flowers that bloom and all the 
shrubs and trees that grow are found the roses, easily queen 
of them all. Renevolent roses, tea roses, Bourbon roses, and 
hybrid roses, red roses, white roses and yellow roses, bush 
roses and climbing roses all vied with each other in the 
most bewildering wealth of bloom. 

We climbed the hill where stood the ruins of the old 
Spanish fort, and which overlooked the city and bay with its 
wealth of shipping. 

We saw walls and walks and basements in great numbers 
built of ballast stone from numberless foreign lands. These 
stones are brought as ballast in ships that come to this 
great lumber port, for lumber. The great variety of stone 
in these structures was very interesting and had a decidedly 
attractive look. 

Acres of land have been made in the lower city of this 
foreign stone brought here as ballast. These silent stones 
speak louder than words of the immense trade done at the 
port of Pensacola. 

Our drive took us along a commanding ridge for some miles 
which shows marked and rapid improvements during tue last 
few years. We were taken to an improved stock farm whose 
fine bred Jersey cows are kept in princely luxury. The 
Jersey cow is a soft eyed, soft coated little lady, and it must 
have been she that inspired the lines. 

‘If I had a cow that gare such milk 
I'd dress her in the finest silk 


I'd feed her on good oats and hay 
And milk her dry three times a day,”’ 


Some St. Bernard dogs of “high degree” «xcited the ad- 
miration of the lover of noble dogs and the prices put on 
them made Washington navels appear cheap. 

We were taken through highly kept suburban places and 
finally to the magnificent home and grounds of our host. If 
aman is not happy in such a place he is certainly hard to 
please. 

Leaving sights and singing songs our party reached the 
end of this trip full of admiration of what had been seen and 
wondering how many men there are in Pensacola like Col. 
Chubbs. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Society met pursuant to adjournment. President Adams 
in the chair. 

Vice-President TaBER—I appoint Messrs Healy,-Hastings 
and Rolfe to report on the President’s annual address. 
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A joint paper on the Sub-Tropical Laboratory, by Profs. W. 
T. Swingle and H. J. Webber. 
Report read by Prof. Webber. 


THE SUB-TROPICAL LABORATORY AND ITS OBJECTS. 


Many of the members of the Florida State Horticultural 
Society are probably already familiar with the movements 
which resulted in the formation of the Sub-Tropical Labora- 
tory,a branch station of the Division of Vegetable Pathology 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. For sev- 
eral years the Department of Agriculture has been in receipt 
of requests for information in regard to the various diseases 
of sub-tropical plants, as for instance the * blight,” * foot 
rot,” “ die back,” “ scab,” etc., of the orange, and in 1891 the 
society petitioned the secretary of agriculture to have a care- 
ful investigation made of these and other diseases of the 
orange. 

Owing to a lack of ftinds little could be done till the pres- 
ent fiscal] year beginning June, 1892, when a small appropria 
tion of $5,000 was made available for this purpose. 


Previous to this time but little work had been attempted 
by the Department of Agriculture on these diseases. Prof. 
F. L. Scribner, while in charge of the section of vegetable 
pathology, published a short paper on the “ orange leaf scab.” 
{Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for year 
1886, p. 120.] In 1889 Mr. B. T. Galloway, present chief of 
the Division of Vegetable Pathology, published a paper on 
the “Germ disease, or foot rot of the orange,” summarizing 
the investigation made on this disease up to that date [Bull. 
8, Bot. Division, United States Department of Agriculture, 
p. 51]. In 1891 the first field work was undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture on these diseases. Prof. L. M. 
Underwood was employed by the Division of Vegetable 
Pathology to make a report on the diseases of the orange. 

He spent the months of February, March and April in 
Florida making notes on the diseases, their «ffects and symp- 
toms. His report was published the following fall ‘in 
Journal of Mycology, Vol. VII, No. 1, issued September 10, 
1891. 


In the latter part of June, 1891, Mr. Erwin F. Smith and 
one of the writers were sent to the orange belt of Florida to 
make further observations. Mr. Smith was recalled about 
the 10th of July, but the investigation was continued during 
the summer till August 15th. Again in 1892 one of the 
writers was sent into the State about March to continue the 
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observations and remained till July. Our j int investiga- 
tions began in October, 1892. 

The main result of this field work was to demonstrate the 
necessity of work on the ground—of trained observers with 
laboratory and equipments actually in the orange region. 

In this state of the investigation the kind offer of the citi- 
zens of Eustis, located in the great lake region in Central 
Peninsular Florida, to donate a laboratory building and ex- 
perimental grounds for the use of the Division of Vegetable 
Pathology of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture in inves- 
tigating the orange (and other sub tropical plants, was, to say 
the least, very opportune. In December, 1892, work was be- 
gun on the laboratory and pushed to completion about Jan- 
uary 1,1393. The necessary books and apparatus were 
ordered from the department appropriation and have been 
largely received and deposited in the laboratory. 

The laboratory building is small, but a comfortable and 
well constructed six-room building. There are two private 
laboratory rooms 16 feet square, one private laboratory 9x14 
feet; library 16x20 feet; culture room 7x8 feet. Dark room 
for photographic and physiological purposes in each room. 
Each private laboratory is further supplied with compressed 
air, which is conducted into the rooms ty pipes from the 
blower of the gas machine. Eustis not being supplied with gas 
the necessary gas machine was purchased asa part of the 
equipment of the laboratory. (A glance at the plan of the 
building exhibited will show something of the arrangement.) 


To the north of the laboratory about 60 feet a second small 
building 7x14 feet has been erecied to serve asa general 
mechanical shop. 

The apparatus so far purchased includes two of the best 
Zeiss miscroscopes with the usual accessories, microtomes, 
balances, sterilizers, wet-chambers, thermoregulators, ther- 
mometers, parattine baths, reagents, etc., including the ordi- 
nary outfit of a modern botanical laboratory. The library at 
the present time contains ab ut 2,000 books and pamphlets, 
largely the private property of the writers. Five hundred 
dollars of the appropriation for the investigation was ex- 
pended for books bearing on the citrus family and of direct 
necessity in the contemplated work. This working library of 
2,000 volumes is supplemented by the large library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, from which books 
are mailed to us as they are desired for use. A system 
arranged of telegraphing for these enables us to obtain a de- 
sired book from the department library in about three days. 
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There are still thousands of books on the orange and sub- 
jects related to the investigation which it seems absolutely 
necessary for us to have if we are to satisfactorily conduct 
the work, and we hope it may be possible to obtain them. In 
connection with the laboratory land for a small experimental 
garden was, as stated above,donated by the citizens of 
Eustis. It is proposed to start here a, necessary adjunct to 
the laboratory, a collection of the various species and varie- 
ties of the orange and related plants, both native and for- 
‘ign. It is hoped that correspondence with U.S. consuls in 
foreign, parts and with foreign botani-ts and horticulturists 
will enable us :0 obtain some of the many varieties not yet 
introduced into this country. We would especially request 
the aid ofall American horticulturists in making our collec- 
tion complete in those species already grown here. 

The work coutemplated by the division of vegetable pa- 
thology at its sub-tropical laborator7 is a thorough study of 
the diseases of sub-tropical cultivated plants. Since at 
present the orange is by far the most important of the culti- 
vated plantsof sub-tropical Fiorida, the maladies of citrus 
fruits will naturally be studied first. Some of the diseases 
are due to causes apparent upon inspection, but, and unfortu- 
nately, among the-e the worst are not to be numbered, are 
due to causes as yet unknown. In the experience of plant pa- 
thologists the world over, it has been repeatedly found that 
in such cases the only profitable course is to make thorough 
studies of the physiology and anatomy of diseased and 
healthy plants. Then after we understand exactly what 
changes in structure, what derangements of functions a 
disease causes, we are in a position to search intelligently for 
the cause and cure or preventives of the malady. It should 
not be forgotten that though the study of medicine in human 
diseases is one of the oldest sciences, there are yet many mal- 
adies that after 2,900 years of study are not thoroughly un- 
derstood. But do we think, in consequence, of ceasing to 
engage a pliysivian when we are sick? Soin the study of 
plant disease, the ywrower must not be too impatient for 
speedy results. In most cases satisfactory remedies for plant 
maladies are only found after years ot trial and study. 
Fortuna‘ely, the investigations we propose to conduct on the 
physiology and anatomy of diseased and healthy trees, as 
well as studies now under way onthe relative merits and 
susceptibility to disease of various varieties and of various 
stocks, are likely to prove of interest and value themselves. 

The field experiments now in progress bear almost entirely 
on the orange blight, which is doubtless the most destructive 
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of any disease now attacking the orange industry. Experi- 
ments were begun in the summer of 1891 to determine 
whether the blight was contagious by budding. A number 
of small sour oranges were budded on Mr. Cuoningham’s 
grove at Eldorado and on Mr. Mullen’s grove at Leesburg, 
Florida. In the summer of 1892 these experiments were 
much extended through the generosity of Mr. Jno. Fabyan, 
of Leesburg, who gave permission to bud twelve large sweet 
orange trees in full bearing. Naturally this was a better test 
as tO the c ntagiousness of the disease than budding into 
small sour stock, since such small sour trees never show 
blight and large sour trees seldom. If these experiments 
decide, as we expect, whether the blight is contagious by 
budding or not, a great advance will have been made in our 
knowledge of the malady, and very likely extirpation of the 
diseased trees as they appear, which has proved so successful 
against peach yellows in Michigan, will be equally valuable 
for orange blight. Through the kindness of Mr. Moore, of 
Ft. Mason, near Eustis, an experiment was started in the fall 
of 1892 on the effect of certain fertilizers and sprays in pre- 
venting blight. Alsostumps of blighted trees will be budded 
and otherwise treated to learn what is the most profitable way 
of treating them. 


In a tree that grows so slowly and responds so tardily to 
changes in soil or fertilizers it will inevitably require a term 
of several years before these experiments can yield any con- 
clusion whatever. The foregoing sketch will serve to indi- 
cate the lines of research now under way at the sub-tropical 
laboratory. A word as to our needs for the future may not 
be amiss. It is of the greatest importance that careful and 
exhaustive tests be undertaken at once to determine the kind 
und quality of fertilizers needed on various soils for orange 
growing. These experiments should continue over a period 
of at least five or six years on groves in different parts of the 
State and be carried on by the best talent that can be obtained. 
The bearings of such investigation would be of the greatest im- 
portance not only in determining the effect of the various fertil- 
izers in Causing or preventing or cu1ing diseases, but more emi- 
nently practical in enabling the grower to decide what fertili- 
zers are needed for his trees, The great expense connected 
with such investigations entirely precludes our taking them 
up now, but we ask the society to aid collectively and in- 
dividually in obtaining an additional appropriation to enable 
us to take up such studies at once. At least $10,000 would 
be needed in addition to the amount now received. This ic 
really only a small amount when considered in relation to the 
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value of the orange industry in the State. Often the loss in 
a single grove ina single year from improper fertilizing, or 
from diseases possibly caused thereby reaches a tenth or even 
a third of this amount. 

As we are at present situated we shalldothe very best we 
can for the horticultural industries ofthe State, and we ask 
on the part of the growers their hearty co-operation in order 
to make the funds available go as far as possible in the in- 
vestigation. In conclusion, we extend our hearty invitation 
toeach and every member of this soviety to call onus at the 
laboratory and see what is being done. 


President ADams— The establishment of this government 
laboratory at Eustis is one in which all horticulturists, and 
especially in the southern part of the State, are intere-ted. I 
have no doubt the aid ‘hat they ask for is desired by us all. 

Mr. Heaty—It occurs t» me from this paper that we have 
heard the most important subject discussed that has been 
brought before this association, beyond any possible ques- 
tion. Ithink that the waste of dollars and cents in fertilizers 
in Florida is as Prof. Robinson said. He thought that two- 
thirds of the money that was spent in Florida for fertilizer in 
the places where it is used is absolutely thrown away. It 
seems to me that the recommendations of these gentlemen 
are something that should be attended to. What they are 
doing they are doing single-handed. It strikes me that on 
that one single point alone this association should appoint a 
committee, and this c »mmittee should be tor the purpose of 
interviewing all the senators and representatives of Congress 
that we can on this matter to get this appropriation of money 
which these gentlemen ask for. That this committee should 
understand that they are to do the work they are appointed 
for. I think such a committee should be appointed before 


_we leave Pensacola. 


Mr. Witt1am3—I should like to ask Prof. Swingle about 
that blight disease. It is increasing in my neighborhood. 

Prof. SwIncLe—I am sorry that we can present so little in 
addition to what I said last year. It is largely due to the fact 
thatour time has been given to the details of erecting and 
equipping the new laboratory. We have tried to make this 
laboratory one of the best equipped in the country, and it is 
I think, the best equipped laboratory south of Washington. 
Really we have had very poor oppertunity to do any work in 
this line for this reason. As it is we know no more than we 
did last spring. Our experiments are progressing and ina 
few years we can tell. Ifit is contagious then I claim that 
the most profitable thing we can do is to burn the trees and 
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exterminate it. All efforts to make these trees profitable bear- 
ing trees have proven a failure. The only suggestion I could 
make is that where the disease is appearing in a new section 
by all odds it should be exterminated. As to what is the 
most profitable thing to do in groves where it is established 
I do not know. We are planning an experiment of cutting 
the trees off and budding them with quickly bearing fruit. It 
is well known that in cutting them back it is years before 
they bear. I hope by this method of budding we may be able 
to get a quicker yield and possibly make the budded trees 
pay financially, but as to curing them I am not able to give 
an opinion as yet. As to where it begins I think it begins in 
the branches somewhere. 

Mr. Hart—Has anyone had any experience in planting 
where the diseased trees have been taken out ? 

Mr. Witttams—lI believe it has been stated that trees have 
come to be seven years old before they take the disease. I 
have taken up quite a number of trees four years ago and 
placed them in the same spot exactly where I removed the 
diseased trees from and they are growing vigorously and 
nicely now and are not affected at all. That is my reason for 
thinking that it begins in the branches and not in the soil. 

Mr. Heaty—In going through the grove of Mr. Oliver, a 
grove about two years oki, I saw very serious cases of blight. 
The limbs shooting up had commenced at the top and died 
back and there were a number ot trees in the grove that were 
dieing back and had the blight. 

Prof. Swinabe—All that I can say is that no cases have 
come under my observation where the disease has been con- 
tracted by trees less than five years old, but I have seen trees 
twelve years old that were planted in the same place where 
blighted trees were removed and they are healthy to day, and 
I do not believe that that has anything more to do with it 
than if they were planted on new ground. I hope that the 
members of this association will give us their hearty support 
to obtain an appropriation to find out about this question of 
fertilizers. There are so many questions tocome in. So 
many different soils. Whether the sulphate of potash has the 
same fertilizing qualities and values as the muriate of potash. 
All these things can not be settled on one soil. The work on 
diseases has been established and will progress. We now 
respectfully ask your moral support and aid in obtaining 
this additional appropriation. 

Mr. Heaty—I move that a committee of three on sub-trop 
ical laboratory and its objects be appointed, and I think it 
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should be practically a sworn committee, that is one who 
will attend to it. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Painter and carried. 

Mr. Heaty—I would suggest that this committee be ap- 
pointed by the president. 

Mr. Hamuin—I would like to move that our president be 
appointed as one of that committee. It seems to me the 
proper thing. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Healy and carried. 


FERTILIZERS, 


The following papers by members of the committee on fer- 
tilizers were then presented : 


Mr. President,and Members of the State Horticultural Society: 


I have been unable to meet with the other members of the 
committee on fertilizers, so will confine my report to my own 
experience and observation, and submit the report of Geo. C. 
Campbell (a member of the ec »mmittee) in a separate article. 

Briefly as to agriculture and truck farming in Florida, 
while the farmer who has cattle and other domestic animals 
on his place, with commendable frugality and industry is en- 
abled, by saving and utilizing the fertilizers gained by keep- 
ing stock, to successfully raise vegetables for his own table, 
and grain and forage for his horses and milch cows, and often 
by drawing upon the muck pond to enlarge his compost heaps 
he is able to quite extensively and satisfactorily engage in 
commercial truck farming, vet the great mass of truck farm- 
ers of Florida must, and dv, depend on commercial fertilizers 
of known chemical qualities which can be easily and evenly 
applied, and whose results can be estimated to a nicety be- 
forehand (a fair season considered) in the raising of their val- 
uable products. As to hort culture, no grove or orchard can 
long remain thrifty or productive unless aided by applied fer- 
tilizers. My experience and observa'ion have mostly been 
confined to pine land. ButI have seen and learned enough of 
groves on hammock land to know that they too 
must be fed or they will not feed their owners. In my vicin- 
ity ure many small groves around the farmer’s houses, that 
have been cow-penned, or the manure from the stables and 
cow-yards has been hauled and spread through the groves,- 
and some of them have been occasionally treated to a coating 
of grass and turf cut up with a hoe and carted on from the 
adjacent woods, and have had no commercial or chemical fer- 
tilizers applied to them, yet are in good eondition, though 
many of them are from twenty five to thirty years old, and 
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produce good crops of fair merchantable fruit, but not always 
annually, for I have often heard the remark, “ I have a small 
crop of oranges this year, as this is the off year; I hada 
large crop last year.””. Why should not a grove that is well 
fed (fertilized) and well cared for, furnish a good return each 
year, after its winter’s rest, trost and drouth permitting, as 
well as a man or horse, who is well fed and housed, be ex- 
pected to take up the burden of their work and carry it on 
to completion year after year. But I have noticed that the 
better a grove is fertilized and handled the less frequently do 
I hear the remark about the * off year.” I find that the 
groves tha: are treated to commercial fertilizers in addition 
to the home product do the best and most regular work ; and 
large planters of citrus fruits, whoare necessitated to depend 
wholly, or nearly so, on comme: cial fertilizers, are enabled to 
grow as fine trees and have as productive groves as those 
that have domestic animals and muck to depend apon; and 
where the fertilzers have to be purchased the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers are far the most economical. Taking our State 
Chemist’s report as a zuide a person purchasing largely of 
commercial fertilizers can make quite a saving by purchasing 
pure bone, or blood and bone and sulphate of potash separate 
insteal ot buying mixed and complete fertilizers; nor need 
they be mixed in applying them, for the potash can be evenly 
applied, and in quan.ities to each tree to suit the views of the 
owners of the grove. 

I have visited several that used soft phosphate last year, 
mostly on orange groves, but some tried it fur corn, some 
composted it, others put it on raw, and I have not found one 
who used it that would say tnat he could see any benefit de- 
rived from its use, but it w s mo-tly applied in spring and 
during t»e severe drouth of last year, and under more. favor- 
able circumstances it may yet prove to be valuable. Iam ex- 
perimenting this year with several tons of it, and shall care- 
fully note «nd record the results. As to muck, several near 
me have, within the last year or two, used it liberally in their 
groves, and with apparent good results. But more time anda 
eare ul estima'e of the cost of procuring and applying it, 
must fix its true status a- an orange tree fertilizer. 1 visited 
one grove in particular that has had applied to it in heroic 
quantities for five years, two cart loads to each tree; then in 
1891, thirteen and a third loads :o each tree, in 1892 twenty 
loads p-r tree; never had but very little commercial fertilizers. 
The grove is now in splendid condition, free of insects and 
producing annually good crops of fair fruit. The grove is 
eighteen years ol\d—a few of the trees, two or three years 
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older, are mostly sweet seedlings,and in a neighborh od where 
it is surrounded by fine old groves. With a single exception 
it is the finest in condition, appearance and present prospects 
of any other grove in quite a large section of country. 
W. H. H. Horpripeg. 
Grove Park, Fla. 


Mr. President, and Members of the State Horticultural 
Society: 


Fertilizers, in a general way, are th> main source of growth 
and profit to the farmer and fruit grower. He cannot expect 
to get good results without their liberal use. In many cases 
nature has provided him with almost unlimited s -urce of 
growth, as in our drained sawgrass sections or hvavily tim- 
bered hammock lands. The man who comes to Florida ought 
to look for a healthy locality first, an 1 good quality of land 
next. He who settles on pine land must look out for sources 
of fertilization. Many muck beds are of undoubted virtue as 
supplying elements for many kinds of crops. The poor man 
must lovk out for a means to obtain the most fertilizer 
at the smallest cost, and try to get crops of some kind to pro- 
vide for his family and stock. Fora man without stock is 
working decidedly up hill, and a man afoot is at a great dis- 
advantage. He can with f-rtilizer raise a great deal. Don’t 
think that because you can’t raise big crops 1t won’t pay to 
raise small ones. Build your barn so as to have vour stock 
arranged on one side, and have a cellar under them, bricked 
and cemented so as to save all secretions svlid and liquid. 
Puta pig in the cellar to root over the compost. Get upa 
big pile of good muck and have it dry and handy to throw in 
the cellar. The manure that can be made irom a horse anda 
few cows will surprise you. Compost it well and you will 
have as good a fertilizer as can be made for your orange 
grove and vegetable garden. Put on as much per acre as you 
can, and then set your grove, plant corn, beans, cabbage, let. 
tuce, turnips, millet, anything t:at your family and 
stock can use. Cow penning is good to make orange trees and 
crops, but not so good to produce oranges of a fine quality. 
A good compost is better for fruit. If your stuff don’t grow 
fast enough, put on a little cotton-seed meal each time you 
cultivate, and after your summer crops are off, leave the land 
smooth and let the crab grass grow, and you will be able to 
cut a good crop of excellent grass, and make some good hay. 
Plow in the stubble in the fall and you will notice your soil 
improving in quality and color. lly experience has been to: 
push the grove with plenty cow manure, cotton-seed meal, 
standard commercial fertilizers and anything to promote 
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growth, till the trees begin to bear, then give them liberal 
allowance of bone, potash and ashes, to produce fruit. Ferti- 
lize liberally, as you get more crops with the same amount of 
cultivation. To sum up; keep some stock and have some 
system to save all the fertilizer you can—that is the farmer’s 
profit—and by a little trouble you can increase it {rom trash 
composted with it. When you buy “commercials,” buy judi- 
ciously. Read,attend farmers’ meetings, and learn all you 
can from others’ experience. We can all learn a great deal 
by reading and observation. Learn to make what you can at 
home, and try to keep your money in the State, and we will 
see better times. Geo. C. CAMPBELL. 
Merrimack, Fla. 


Mr. Heaty—lI don’t like to always be the first man to step 
on somebody’s coat-tail. { think that this promiscuous ad- 
vice to the grower, if it is left to go by, and the grower goes 
oif with the idea that he has really heard something, and 
goes off satisfied, he is liable to injure his grove. I think 
there isas much fertilizer in a ton of muck when it is lying in 
the swamp as there is afterwards, and I do not think that any 
man will hold that there is any fertilizing materials in muck 
when itis lying inthe swamp. I hold that Chattahoochee is 
the place for a man who will haul twenty cart loads of muck 
on an orange tree. It will cost more to haul twenty cart 
Joads of muck than one cart load of good commercial fertil- 
iz-r would cost, and one sack of fertilizer would be of more 
value than twenty cart loids of muck. The question of haul- 
ing trash into your grove would be just the same as hauling 
in one thousand feet of Jumber. I would rather buy the lum- 
ber than the muck. I have a big muck bay and I am per- 
fectly willing tu give it to anyone who wants it. I used 
muck for a good many years, and the more I used the poorer 
I got. I have a fellow getting it out at home now, and I 
know he is loafing. I told him before I left not to hurry. I 
know that he is not going to monkey much with that muck 
while I am gone. I believe that it is a great mistake to urge 
men to pull that stuff out of the swamp and take it up and 
lay it on a tin pan, as | did, dry it and then pulverize it and 
send it down to Prof. Robinson, and have him send it back to 
you and tell you that he didn’t know what it was. 


Mr. Hotpripegr—I gave the facts. I know that this muck - 
question has been up time and time again. I did not theorize 
on it at all. I gave facts. The loads, asI believe I said,were 
cart loads, and they were good sized ones, too. Three cart 
loads would make as much as one good two-horee wagon load. 

saw them put on there. Last year ina grove ot six and 
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one-half acres, 300 large trees 25 or 30 feet high, average 14 
inches in diameter one foot above the ground, and there was 
one ton of double manure potash put on and composted be- 
fore it was spread. Iam watching this grove and it is the 
one that I mentioned two years ago, and I am watching to see 
whether the fruit is bright and whether it is clear of insects ; 
and I am watching to see what the fruit sells for. Last spring 
the drought was dropping nearly all the fruit around there, 
and I had from fifteen to seventeen hundred boxes on my two 
and one-half acre grove and the drought came and left me 
with only two hundred and fifty. In other groves the ground 
was literally covered. This grove the owner estimated 4000 
boxes in the spring, and the drought came and left him with 
1505, which he sold for $1500. ‘The grove is there yet, of 
a deep-green color, full of bloom, and is looking well. This, 
by the way, is not in Alachua county, but is just over the 
line, in Putnam county. As to the cost, I believe that if a 
person had to purchase their material that the commercial 
fertilizer is the cheapest. In this grove there is not the fall- 
ing off in size and appearance of a single tree. It has an 
even appearance all through, and his bed of muck lies about 
fifteen rods right down at one side, and he has got down 
where itis six or seven feet deep. He has it where it is 
eighteen feet deep, and I ha-e taken that muck and washed 
it and not found a particle of sand in it. He also claims that 
his man could haul forty or fifty loads a day and spread it 
on his orange grove. One thing is certain itis very handy to 
load into his cart and then drive out and dump it into his 
grove and rake it under his trees, and nothing much grows. 
Formerly he plowed three or four times a year, and now all 
he needs is to harrow it. He has got the grove and I leave 
others to estimate the cost. Jtis opportunity and conven- 
ience for getting the muck is far cheaper than most people 
could get it. He could drive down in there, load his 
cart and drive out. If it was my place I should use commer- 
cial fertilizer, but I give this to show that some people have 
got virtue out of muck. There are some men who have time 
at certain seasons of the year and who have muck beds that 
if they knew what good it would do they might use it. I 
believe myself that commercial fertilizers are far more econ- 
omical. 

Mr. Hamiin—I rise almost solely to shut Brother Healy 
off. We have had muck, muck, muck, ever since I have known 
anything about this society, and while to my mind there is 
something in muck, it pays well enough if a man has not any- 
thing e!se todo. A small farmer who is rather poor in this 
world’s goods, and would not be doing anything else, 
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could perhaps put in his time profitably fooling with muck, 
but it ~eems to me there are very vital questions that ought 
to be brought out under this subject and discussed. Of course 
you know all along the Sand Hills, where I live, a great 
quantity of fertilizer is used. The gentleman whose interests 
I represent here to-day uses from 500 to 600 tons of commer- 
cial fertilizer per year, and it is of great importance to me to 
have the question discuss-d as to the relative value of fertili- 
zers, the quantity to be applied, and various other questions 
of that kind. There is one point in particular that | thought 
of speaking on, and intend to limit my remarks. That is just 
this: There are some members here and some hort'culturists 
in Florida, who bave the education and the experience to war- 
rant them in buying the raw m terial, as you would say, and 
mixing it according to their own notion of what they want 
for a fertilizer, That is, they may buy th ir own potash and 
their own phosphate, and their own ammonia, but the diffi- 
culty in my mind isthe proportions in which to use them, 
Of course I do not believe that one person can tell tne quan- 
tities to use, because the soil is so different, and, in a meas- 
ure, we must be our own judges as to tha , but all through our 
section there have been wonde: ful failures righi along in this 
fertilizer question. Of course it is good to cheapen this ques- 
tion of fertilizers. Blood and bone and tobacco stems come 
cheaper. You will find grower after grower who gets coarse, 
thick-skinned, miserable fruit, and who puts it upon the mar- 
ket and gets nothing /or it, year in and year out, an he does 
not seem to raise any question as to how he came to have 
that class of fruit, and seems to take it for granted that that 
is all he can raise. He goes into the market with mis- 
erable, scrubby oranges. To my mind there is n« competi- 
tion at all if a man raises the best. All you have goto do 
to reach that conclusion is to think of it. That man has 
made a success of orange growing. Examine the quality of 
that man’s fruit, find out what he gets for it, and you will 
find that it is right along this very line of intelligence that 
you find this fine fruit. For instance, to illustrate, 
I am interested in a grove that had bright, thin-skinned fruit. 
I sold it to the first man who came along, and I sold it ata 
good fair price on the trees, and I believe that I can produce 
that kind of fruit. I believe that it is done largely along that 
line of fertilizing, and I believe that we can produce qu il- 
ity and quantity, but I had another grove that, year before, 
I took the notion that it did not have a big enough crop. and 
I made up my mind to rush that, and I applied a ton and a 
halt of tobacco stems to the acre, and [ had a big crop of 
pumpkin rough oranges, as big as my head, and I could not 
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sell that fruit for love or money, and then I tried to sell it to 
this same man who bought the other fruit. Te wouldn’t 
have this fruit at any price ; he couldn’t sell it in his market. 
He wanted some fine fruit and he came right here to get it, 
but he wouldn’t take this. I had the good fortune to sell it 
after awhile, and I think I beat the fellow. That is the line 
that I should like this discussion to take. I would like to 
consult with my brethren here on this line without dis- 
cussing the muck question. I think it is risking a great deal 
for the average grower to attempt to use his own judgment in 
the proportions in which he shall use the ingredients. We 
may learn aiter awhile but it is very difficult to do it, and to 
my notion a complete fertilizer is the fertilizer to buy as a 
rule. I won’t say that the high:st priced fertilizer should 
always be bcught, but at the same time a good all round fer- 
tilizer is the thing to buy. We have hada great deal of 
experience in the muck line, and in other lines. We have a 
stable in which we keep some twenty cows and tweuty horses 
and mules, and, as it is all bricked over, all the litter from this 
stock goes in there and we use it in the groves and elsewhere. 
We use the compost, but I cannot get at the proportions it 
contains. I cannot hit the right thing, and the result is that 
we get rusty fruit and creased fruit from its use. As to the 
amount to be used, our limit is forty pounds to a bearing 
tree} and we are getting very good results trom it. We will 
have the biggest crop this year that we have ever had. We 
are doing it on the very best fertilizers. There are some of 
our neighbors who use seventy to eighty pounds to the tree. 
I have one neighbor who says he used 150 pounds of commer- 
cial fertilizer on a big bearing tree. And, as far as that is 
concerned, he has had no better results than on the other trees 
where he used less, All these lead to thoughts which I think 
should be brought out at this meeting. 

Mr. Stewart of Santa Rosa—I am an advocate of muck 
simply b: cause it has proved a success with me. That is, 
muck and ashes, but I do not want to: aul muck out in its 
sour state and put itin my grove. I wantit to be thoroughly 
dried. The way I used it was to get it out and let it get 
thoroughly dry and ther mix it with ashes. ‘There are other 
men around there who come to me and say: tell us how it is 
that your fruit ripens up evenly and ours does not. If we 
were all rich we wouldn’t engage in the cultivation of these 
fruits only for pleasure, but we are unfortunately not rich, 
and it is a great deal better for us to devote our time to this 
than to spend it in town gossiping. The groves that have 
been treated that way look as well and as healthy as any in 
that vicinity, and some, if they had had to depend on com- 
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mercial fertilizers, could not have done it. If you have to 
haul it a mile then the commercial fertilizer is the cheapest, 
but if you have time to haul it, then by all means do it. 
W here a man can, I would advise him to use muck and ashes. 
The trouble with all of us in the south here is that we spend 
too much for fertilizers that do us very little good. We 
ought to be careful what kind of fertilizers we use. Certain 
kind of fruit requires more potash, and for that fruit we 
should not use nitrogen, but should use potash. There is 
where the great mistake is made, in not using proper fertili- 
zers. Thousands and thousands of tons are wasted. Now, 
in the tobacco raising regions of Kentucky we found that out 
of 242 brands of fertilizers used there, at the experi- 
mental station, there were only thirty-eight of them that paid 
for using. The balance did not pay two percent. What I 
want to see here are those who are experienced. Let them 
ive their experience as to what proportion of fertilizer they 

“have used, and give us the analysis, as near as possible, and 

hen we can derive some benefit. 

‘~ Mr. Heaty—What does a car load of muck and ashes con- 
tain? What would a cart load of dry yellow muck and a cart 
load of hard wood hickory ashes contain ? 

Mr. Stewart—We do not use yellow muck. It will run 
from three to eight of nitrogen. The hard wood ashes will 
run from two to three. There is but very little potash in 
muck. I have not analyzed it and I am not able to say. 

Mr. Heaty—That is just exactly what we are coming at. 
We want to know what a thing contains before we use it, and 
what it amounts to. We may say that a man has a muck 
pond and he can haul out a cart load of muck and ashes and 
make.a good tree, but that cart load ot muck might kill my 
trees. In an ordinary inland grove of Volusia county he has 
got to have from two to three per cent. of ammonia, eight per 
cent. of potash, and from twelve to fifteen per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid, and if he has not got that he has a pretty poor 
show otf getting a crop of oranges, and if he has not got it he 
has a pretty poor crop of oranges, too. The higher you fer- 
tilize the nearer you can come to an orange that a man will 
come to your door and take away without asking any ques- 
tions. It is useless for us to tell personal experience here 
when they are not confirmed by the analysis of the material 
used. Itis nouse. I contend that no fertilizer which con- 
tains no phosphoric acid produces any results, as a fertilizer 
on any soil in Florida, barring probably some of the richer 
and peculiar kinds of hammock land, and it would be abso- 
lutely worthless in our section for orange culture. If that is 
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all it contains, and it contains from six to nine per cent. of 
nitrogen it would wipe out every orange tree in the state of 
Florida within a year. This is not intelligent fertilizing, and 
it is not the line that the society wants togo on. You can- 
not put from six to eight per cent. of ammonia on an average 
healthy orange tree without killing it. I am talking about 
the quantities contained in rightly proportioned fertilizers. 
We have got to know the combination, we have got to know 
its contents, and if a man does not know the contents of a 
fertilizer he is using, and does not know what the results are, 
he is not trying it as an experiment in any such a way that 
he could give any benetit by his experience to others. 


Prof. WesBer—It seems to me that the only way we can 
arrive at any conclusion is to make the tests with our fertili- 
zers. If you will take any standard fertilizer it seems to me 
that any common grower can make a correct test. Why not 
in making your reports, get several different fertilizers, apply 
them to several strips of your grove, give each strip the same 
spray and the same cultivation, and then, possibly, you could 
discover which was the best. It has been a wonder to me why 
these different kinds have not been taken hold of by the dif- 
ferent growers and tested in this manner. If certain growers 
would do this, it seems to me that we could at least get some 
valuable points. 


Mr. Hamittn—We are carrying out exactly that suggestion. 
We are trying six different fertilizers in several different 
ways. Weare trying them on the same groves side and side, 
and those experiments have only been carried on now system- 
atically. Weare trying it in different groves and side and 
side in the same grove. It is impossible, as far as we are con- 
cerned, to report any definite results as yet on these experi- 
ments, because where there is some difference to-day there may 
not be in a month from now. I want to learn something 
about how to fertilize pear orchards, peach orchards, etc. 

Mr. Hotpripge—Prior to using muck it is the best thing 
to have an analysis made to enable the farmer to know if it is 
the thing he needs for a certain class of trees or plants. Iam 
not advocating muck. This man’s trees had analyzed the 
muck and had made it appear so profitable to them that others 
went to using it. The man who owned this grove was a man 
who had means to buy commercial fertilizers. I will say this, 
that on about a half acre of land he has got groves to bearing 
from 380 to 420 boxes of oranges a year, and it bore this 
amount annually for three or four crops, up to the time of the 
man’s death, and last year—the year of our great frost and 
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drought—it had 300 boxes. He never had used an ounce of 
commercial fertilizer. He cow-penned it about four or five 
years ago. 

Mr. Srewart-—I would like-to ask if in fertilizing you 
would use nitrate of soda, whether or not you would put on 
109 pounds of that the same as you would of cotton seed 
meal ? 

Mr. Heaty—No, sir; I would not use any cotton seed 
meal. That muck of mine I presume was once in the ocean. 
It is from two to ten feet of decayed vegetation, and I have 
used it about the same as I would if I was putting on manure. 
I will challenge anything in West Florida to beat my vine- 
yard, and I have not used anything else on it. 

Mr. LAwrence—I took some muck to Professor Robinson, 
and had him make an analysis of it, and he said it was rich in 
humus, and he pounded out what sand there was in it and 
there was not as much as the end of that pencil. I went 
home and spaled up some muck. and after it was cured I 
have been testing it on vegetables, etc., and I believe it is as 
complete a fertilizer as any other that you can find. 

President ADAMs—I confess to have very crude ideas as to 
how we should fertilize, but there was one remark made by 
Major Healy that caused me to revise my former very deep- 
ly-cherished convictions. It was his recommendation of two 
or three per cent. of ammonia, eight per cent. of potash, and 
eight to fuurteen per cent. of phosphoric acid. Now, the analy- 
sis of nearly all hard wood ashes that I hive seen show the 
potash is about three to tour iimes the phosphoric cid. Per- 
haps a fair estimate of hard wood ashes would be five to six 
per cent. potash, one and a half per cent. phosph«ric acid. It 
caused me to revise mv idea of wh»t the proportion should be 
between potash and phosphoric acid to be applied on orange 
trees. Another thing that I will have to plead guilty to is 
not being orthodox in the use of nitrogen. It is the first 
thing we must have to get growth, and I do not know any- 
thing to get fruit without it. T was talking with some of my 
acquaintances here in Western Florida, and I find that just 
exactly the fertilizers used by them here would be absolutely 
worthless on my sand hills. On the sand hills, such as I have, 
it requires a large proportion of nitrogen in order to make the 
phosphoric acid available. Take hard wood ashes and apply 
to my raw land and you never could tell where they went. 
Take superphosphate of lime in the form of Charleston acid 
phosphate, and you could cover the land and never tell where 
it went unless you use a liberal amount of nitrogen with it. 
Take these poor lands and apply your mineral elements alone 
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and you will get no results. For these reasons we want to be 
cautious in taking, lessons from each other, and weigh the 
value of experiments to know whether those experiments are 
parallel cases. A neighbor of mine wished to try the value 
of soft phosphate. He tried and it wasn’t worth anything to 
him. It m‘ght be proof to one that the phosphate was worth- 
less, and to another man that the land already had all the 
phosphate that it needed. The only way that you can try 
soft phosphate is to put it on part of a grove and make a com- 
parative test by using acid phosphates on an adjoining part. 
In trying our experiments in this matter of phosphate, and in 
making up our formulas for phosphates, we not only want to 
consider the wants of a tree, but we also want to consider 
how far those wants are already supplied by nature in the 
soil. In the matter of making fertilizer of trash and those 
kind of things we are in the habit of estimating their value 
just simply by the potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid con- 
tained in them, disregarding everything el-e. There are other 
points that are of very great value. One is the shading of the 
ground. This we get by muck. But the same idea holds 
good when the ground is covered with anything and shaded 
from the -un. The Massachus :tts experimenta! station gave 
an analysis of oak leaves, and they make a commercial value 
of $3.50 per ton, and in my estimation they are worth as 
much more forthe shade they will give to the ground and 
for their othe: constituents. They fill the soil and 
become an absorbent, and when we apply fertilizers they 
serve to retain and keep them there until the trees can take 
them up. They have a double value. They are viluable for 
their fertilizing elements and also mechanically fitting the soil 
to absorb and retain soluble manures. 

Mr. Harvey—I want to say that upon my grove there has 
never been a particle of commercial potash put until this year. 
This is the first that I have put on it, and I have a pretty 
good grove. I have used no commercial fertilizers. I have 
used principally fertilizers made on the place by composting 
muck and stable manure. I believe in muck. I say there are 
mucks and there are mucks. The muck at my place I am 
satisfied is simply an accumulation of the leaves that had 
fallen on the ground for 150 or 100 years and washed down 
in the hollow. They are fifteen feet deep. The whole of that 
hollow down through four forties would be a mile. The old 
chanel of a bran«h that was then ten or fifteen feet deep is 
tilled up now, and the old water course that was then fifieen 
to eighteen feet deep is now 509 feet across. I do not know 
what the analysis of that muck would be, but I know the 
results, and the best evidence I have in favor of it is in rais- 
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ing pear cuttings. Take pear cuttings twelve inches long and 
put them in the ground as we do, in a trench in which 
I put this muck with nothing with it but lime. I would haul it 
up in the summer time when it was dry then sprinkle it with 
lime then cover it with more muck and then put more lime 
on. I would put this muck in these trenches, and wherever 
there would be an extra quantity of muck you could tell 
because the tree over it would be higher than the rest. Iam 
confident that I have trees as large as any in tie State for 
their age. The question is what percentage of the various 
chemicals (to fertilize trees) are in that muck. I do not be- 
lieve that we would know after we had the analysis. I believe 
there is something in that muck aside from the actual chemi- 
cals that makes those trees. I believe there is something in 
that muck that is washed down in that channel beside the 
actual units of the chemicals that are in it. I have got a single 
growth from a two year old tree that was eleven feet eight 
inches long. This year I have bought a very considerable 
amount of commercial fertilizer. I have bought twelve tons 
and have bought the most expensive. It is a grade that is 
considered the best that they have. I thought that as far as 
I was concerned I would rather buy that which was highest 
in these various units of ammonia, etc., and then used it as I 
considered best. 

Again in regard to the question of this committee making a 
report in regard to fertilizers. I agree that it is almost im- 
possible to get any information from it, from the fact that 
there is such a difference in soil. 1 think that it is one of 
the most difficult things in the world to get at anything like 
the actual per cent. of ammoniaor potash. It seems to me to 
be one of the most difficult things we cando. We have each 
got to hunt it for ourselves. Some of the finest trees we 
have are on some of the poorest land we have, and I do not 
know that I have used any more fertilizer on them than on 
the restof the land. In all events to get anything like an 
exact rule to fertilize by we would have to analyze the soil 
within the different counties, in the different fields, and then 
take your fertilizers and have it applied in proportions as the 
different parts of the land would require it. 


Mr. Hamiin—This thought struck me in regard to com- 
mercial fertilizers. They use large quantities of it in some 
sections. What reductions could be obtained almost every- 
where in buying large quantities if the farmers and fruit 
growers would combine together and buy and share in the 
whole price. They could save from 35 to $10 per ton. 


Mr. Heaty—That is all right, but there is one thing that 1 
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am convinced of in my observations in the past. I cannot 
see in my yrove but one way of careful fertilizing, and that is 
the way the president says. I hav. been through the muck 
business, and did like Col. Harvey did, went off and bought 
som» commercial fertilizers. I saw that my trees were failing 
in color, and I followed them up with ammonia to see that 
they were getting the color back, and then I watched them to 
see if I was going to get the fruit, and this year I found that 
I had as much as I wanted, and this year I followed it up with 
potash and phosphoric acid. If my fruit is thin skinned and 
hard and glassy I know that I have all the phosphoric acid I 
want, and if the orange is heavy I am satisfied that I have got 
all the potash I want. I do not want any more, and the harder 
the orange is, the thinner the skin and the more juice it has in 
proportion to the pulp, the more certain I am that I have got 
all the phosphoric acid [ want. If it has a tendency to turn 
black around the stem, I am satistied that I have got enough 
ammonia, and then I let it alone. I thit.k there lies the key- 
note of the fer:ilizer question. I think if the orange grower 
would go to the house from which he purchased his fertil- 
izer with his mind made up about what proportion he wants 
and have it made up to suit himself, and use it as he needs 
it that he would have much better results. 

Mr. Hamuin—Why is it that some men keep on raising 
pumpkins ? 

Mr. ![eaty—The difficulty is that the lord didn’t give them 
what he did some others. ‘They lack the brain. 


Prof. Swincte—It occurs to me that it might be well to 
state the way the Germans do. They use oats or some crop 
like that, and iay out about a dozen plats and put nothing 
but ammoni« on one, nothing but potash on another, etc. 
Then they watch the results. By that method they can tell 
in a year what the soil has and what it does not contain. For 
instance, if the land has plenty of potash the plat that they 
put potash on would give no better yield than the others, and 
this would show that the soil had plenty of potash on it. I 
believe that by experimenting it would be possible to get test 
plants as the Germans do. I believe the time will come in 
Florida when we will want to know what to fertilize our 
groves with, and will test several places in our grove and tell 
what it contains. This is much more reliable, to my mind, 
than the chemical analyses. They are complex problems that 
need yet to be solved. 


Mr. Hamitin—A great majority of our orange growers 
keep their land perfectly clean, and a great many use purely 
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chemical fertilizers and nothing else. In your opinion what 
would be the result in time on the grove and on the land ? 

Prof. Swingt—E—As that is such a complicated matter I 
would not want to express an opinion without the actual ex- 
periments to back me. The plan that I was trying to get at 
was to get some plain that would tell what the results would 
be. The oats would show in a year. Perhaps by watching 
the orange tree close enough you could tell by that. 

Mr. MoremMan—lI would like to ask if the elements that 
have be-n once assimilated in plant life are not more easily 
assimilated the second time ? 

Prof. SwixcLe—If you analyze some soil that is in bad 
condition you will find that it has all the ingredients of plant 
food, but no plant will ever grow onit. If you apply your 
chemical forces in the right form I think the plant can get it. 
The finest speciman of buckwheat that has ever been grown 
was grown in water with chemicals in it. I think I can be 
quite certain in saying that the finest plants that have grown 
have been grown in clearly chemical salts. 

Mr. CHaNDLER—I never have fertilized my pear trees. I 
have got too much growth on them already. Some of my 
peach trees I experimented with to produce a little more wood 
I took one row of trees and I gave it muck, another a dress- 
ing of stable manure, anoth-r a dressing of lime or burn‘ 
oyster shells, and another a dressing of soft lime stone, and 
the balance I let go. I found that the muck was a little too 
expensive in handling, I found thit my stable manure was 
scarce, and I found also that my lime dressing—both of oyster 
shells and the crude material pulverized gave me as good re- 
sults as either and this year I am using the burnt oyster shell 
and lime without any other f-rtilizer. 

Mr. Painter—I think that if he continues the lime appli- 
cation for a few years those trees will go back. The action of 
the lime simply liberates the plant ood there and enables the 
tree to take it up There is really no plant food, no fertiliz- 
ing elements in lime to produce growth. There is nothing in 
it to start plant life. 

Mr CHanDLER—I have a clay subsoil within twelve inches 
of the surface already dark with humus, and the idea with 
me is to :nake i: available. 

Mr. ParintEr—My remarks were called out from the way you 
put the application, which would lead some who do not under- 
stand the application of lime to use it asa fertilizer. 


Mr. HamMuiin—Mr. Painter is in the fertilizer business. I 
would like toask him the same question that I asked Professor 
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Swingle. Where a sandy soil like ours that is kept entirely 
bare, if fert-lized with a commercial fertilizer year after year, 
what is going to be the result ? 

Mr. Patnrer—I would not like to express any decided 
opinion because that has to be determined by experien:e. I 
would not advise any one to keep their land perfectly clear. 
I would advise them to get ali the humus they could and use 
some commercial fertilizer. Nearly all the chemic ds that are 
used in fertlizers are derived from vegetable mater. 
Sulphate of ammonia is derived trom coke. We get it in the 
form of a salt. It is als» obtained from the birning of bone, 
and can also be obtained from the burning of wood, or any- 
tiing that wili give off smoke. The nitrogen is liberate! in 
process of burning. 

Mr. Keck—A portion of my farm has been farmed for forty 
years, and it had been burned over and it was nothing but a 
pure white sand. I saw the first year that I handled that 
soil that whei I would g> out after a riin I would find i: 
almos: like a beaten road. The first year I thought I would 
plant cow peas, and in June when I went out to put in the 
peas the men reported quite a growth of smart-weed. I took 
my big plow and turned it under, and I have been at it seven 
years, and now it will raise cockleburs as high as Iam, and I 
have got parts of it there that will raise twenty five bushels of 
corn to the acte. I have never used a pound of commercial 
fertilizer on -his [ have built it all up by turning it over. 
I believe that if you will follow clean culture that you will 
get it in condition so that when there is a rain it will practi- 
cally smo her your trees. The condition of that vegetable 
matter that has been put under our soil I believe is beyond 
our reach to know just what it is. Another thing | will say 
that so far as my experience goes, it coincides exactly with 
our president’s Keep your eye on your tree and you can tell 
by its looks, :nd if you find it is going back apply something, 
and if it shows a favorable :esponse keep right on the same 
track. I would not let any man put 100 pounds of fertili- 
zer on any of my trees. My trees were too thick and have 
been thinned out. My grove is in the south side of Polk 
county. ‘There is a phosphatic substance in the soil. When 
you g» on our flit wovds lands that are unde:lai! with clay 
and phosphoric acid [ do not believe that you need much fer- 
tilizer-. My fruit has always been great big fruit. On the 
trees near the stable last yeir I gave them some potash and 
they are bet:er this year, and Iam trying it again this year, 
and think they will be better next year. I think those trees 
had too much ammonia. I want my weeds and grass matured 
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enough so that when they are turned under they would not 
sour my land. I plough seven to eight inches deep. 


Mr. Heaty—I do not plow if I can help it, but I have a 
neighbor, this question has been bothering me so much lately 
that I want to get rid of it—and he has a pretty grove and has 
more oranges to the acre than any of us. He fertilizes pretty 
well,so do I. He has got better looking trees than I have, 
they ure larger for their age, there is no dead wood in his trees 
and there is some in mine. He has taken a big two horse plow 
and three times a year he plows that grove to the bottom. It 
is all right—but he ships about 300 boxes more to the acre 
than I do, and three times a year 1 can hear the roots snapp- 
ing and cracking in that grove for half a mile away. 


Mr. Keck--I have never seen any damage to my trees yet 
by plowing. When I took up some of my big trees I was 
astonished to see how dry the soil was, and I don’t believe 
there had a bit of rain reached under those trees for ten years. 
When you go to those higher lands I believe you have got to 
find someway to let the water down through your soil or you 
are going to find all your groves are going to suffer more or 
less. 


Mr. CuanpLeR—We have been “spoili:g” our lands for 
several years as the nativ-s told us. We have been plowing 
eight inches deep. We cut what hay we want and plow the 
balance ot it under. I believe this land will stand a little 
lime. 

Mr. Keck-—My experience is that the cheapest fertilizer I 
have found yet isa plow that will cut a furrow eighteen inches 
wide and eight inches deep. 

Mr. Hamirn—I would like to ask Major Healy if it was 
much of a day for sound when he heard those roots snapping 
a half mile off? 

Mr. Heaty—Yes sir. It was going to rain I know that. 

Secretary Hart—I know of an instance in regard to a 
grove near mine. A part of it was sold a few years ago toa 
German. It had always been worked very lightly, just a 
surface stirring, and was doing fairly well, and he went in 
and spaded every foot of the ground as deeply as the spade 
would reach and piled up a winrow of roots between the 
rows, and that part of the grove two and three years later 
was in beiter shape than the adjoining part. I give this 
merely as an instance where deep working seemed to do no 
harm. I am, however, an advocate of shallow working of 
groves. 
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Mr. Keck—lIt is well for all of us to be cautious. With us 
a man could not go on our land and cut the timber on it if he 
would agree to cut it for nothing and take it away. We would 
go alter him with a shot gun. We don’t move a stick of 
timber. We put our trees right in the green timber. A 
gentleman was at my place the other day and he said he would 
not have a grove in the green timber, and that he would not 
have any unless it was cleared clean. Because a thing works 
for me it won’t do to jump int> it and say it will do for you. 
I have learned to feel my way yery cautiously and I have 
found that there are lots of ways that you can put money into 
this soil and not see the hole where it went. I have planted 
one grove that I plowed first four furrows, and that made a 
strip about six feet wide, and I set my trees on the centre of 
this, and then when the trees were two years old I threw two 
furrows more, and since I have thrown four more furrows. 
The only danger is fire. It is the cheapest way to make « 
grove and you will find that that the shade of a pine tree will 
give a wonderful amount of shade to a young tree transplanted 
from a nursery. ‘Those are things that I say it is well for us 
to be cautious about, because if somebody else has succeeded 
it is no sign that we will. 

I have a neighbor that is a great admirer of our president, 
and follows a great many of his hobbies, and he is hauling 
trash in his grove. He has cut all of his pine tree roots, and 
I think within a year all his pine :rees will be dead. -With 
ours we have not touched a root of any of the pine trees, and 
left them just as near their natural state as we possibly could. 
Three years ago when the freeze came alon, in that half of 
the grove that was cleared there was not one tree in twenty 
that was not killed to the ground, and the other half where 
everything was left, there was not one tree in twenty that was 
damaged. From that time on we have gone right into the 
green timber and planted our groves. 


President ADaMs —The best possible place to set a young 
grove is in the green timber freshly deadened. ‘The semi-— 
shade is great protection to newly set trees. 


Mr. Hsaty—I have ten acres of grove in the green timber 
and I have never taken a root out and never taken a tree down. 
I have made since I have been in Florida 700 or 800 acres 
of grove. [ took the stock for this grove out of an old 
nursery that had been le t after other trees had been sold and 
sored out. I fertilized it once and it is to-day the finest two 
yer old tangerine grove that I ever saw of its age. It is 
growing vigorously and blooming heavily this year. 

6 
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Mr. Witson—I want to invite the members of the society 
to have your next meeting in Jacksonville. We have many 
hotels and can have the Board of Trade room to have the 
meeting in. I extend a hearty invitation from the citizens of 
Jacksonville, and beg that you will take it under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. PatnreR—I move that this be considered under regular 
order. 

Seconded and carried. 

On motion of Mr. Harvey adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 


EVENING SE8SION—7:30 P. M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. President Adams in the 
chair. 

President ADAMs—The first business on our programme 
this evening is the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

The election resulted as follows: 

Dudley W. Adams unanimously elected president. 

President ADAMs—Gentlemen and ladies, I cannot permit 
this action to be tak-n without expressing my appreciation of 
the honor of being called upon another year to preside over a 
society which has in its body so much intelligence, and so 
much usefulness as this one has. To be president of this so- 
ciety should bea source of pleasure to any man, and I will 
be both proud and pleased to serve you the best I can. 

Mr. G. W. Mellish elected first vice-president. 

Mr. G. L. Tabor elected second vice-president. 

Mr. George H. Wright elected third vice-president. 

Mr. W.S. Hart elected secretary of the society. 

Secretary Hart—Ladies and gentlemen and members of 
the State Horticultural Society: Ithank you for the honor 
conferred upon me by this reelection to the secretaryship, 
and though reluctant, as you know, to a-sume its duties still 
another year, I accept your decision of the mitter and will 
serve you to the best of my ability. 

Mr. E. C. Painter elected corresponding secretary. 

Mr. J. B. Anderson of San Mateo elected treasurer. 

Lyman Phelps of Sanford, C. F. A. Bielby of DeLand, and 
A. H. Manville of Jacksonville elected members of the exec- 
utive committee. Dudley W. Adams and W. S. Hart ex- 
officio members. 

Next on the programme is a paper on Frost Protection, by 
W.S. Hart. 
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Mr. Hart—I have been so busy that I have not read the 
programme prepared by President Adams until to-night. I 
haa spoken of preparing a paper on this subject, but did not 
know that it had been mentioned in the programme. I am 
not prepared to-night, and perhaps it would be well to have it 
stand over until I can complete it. 

President ApamMs—The next item on the programme is the 
report of our committee on peaches and plums, Mr. S. S. 
Harvey, chairman. 


Mr, Harvey—I have to state to the association that I have 
not a written report to make on peaches and plums. There 
are two reasons for this: One is that about a year ago while 
at Ormond I made up my mind during the early spring to 
make a circuit of the peach and plum district and get such 
information as would enable me to make an intelligent report 
in regard to varieties and cultiva'ion. The peach crop being 
so largely a failure, and the plum crop almost, if not entirely, 
a failure, prevente 1 my making such a trip and I never was 
able to do so, and I never was able to accumulate the infor- 
mation that I would have liked to have laid before this soci- 
ety on that subject. Mr. Godby informs me that he has a 
report which he will read. I would say in regard to the 
peaches and plums that I am deeply interested in both ; that 
I have a belief that the section of the country in which I live 
is especially suited to the culture of the peach and plum, and 
I have desired for years to investigate the matter with the 
idea of making tor myself a very large orchard of this nature, 
but [ have been prevented for several years by our having 
very late frosts. It would be necessary for me, to give any- 
thing of an iutelligent report, to be able t» state the varieties 
that are best suited to each portion of the state of Ftorida, 
beginning at the north and going south, or beginning at the 
south and going north. The Chinese varieties, with the 
Peen-to as a base, are well suited, as we have known by expe- 
rience, to Middle Florida, but exactly what section or what 
counties they are entirely suited to we have not gotten infor- 
mation enough to know, As we go further up in the state 
there are other varieties that come in and take the place of all 
the Chinese varieties.. My own idea is that in this section 
there are few, if any, of the Chinese varieties, that will be 
successful from a commercial view. In all probability the 
Peen-to or honey, may be successful with us. I have several 
varieties lke the Waldo and the Angel that I regard good 
varieties, and I have a hope that they may be the best p2ach 
we can get. I know of some of the early varieties of the Per- 
sian type that are less liable to late frosts than Chinese vari- 
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eties. The last three years have been of such a nature as to not 
allow me to get such information as would enable me to make 
a report that could be depended upon on this subject. The 
prospects are that this year will be very favorable to make 
such a report. I propose in May and June to m:ke a com- 
plete circuit through the peach growing sections of this State. 
[ will do this and be more than glad then to make a report 
based upon the result of my investigations. | propose to take 
this trip for the reason that this year all of the varieties that 
[ have come in contact with will carry sufficient fruit to be 
able to form sufficient jndgment as to what are the best 
varieties. Ithink this a valuable subject, and \o-day I regret 
exceedingly that I did not put half of the money, that I put 
in pears, in peaches and plums. If I had the means to-day to 
put in five hundred acres of pe:ch:s and piums I wiu'd do so. 
[ shall put in all that I am able this season. I believe that 
we have a valuable peach section, and that the cultivation of 
the peach and plum will bea success. I am unable to say 
wi at are the best varieties for any one section. 1 would say 
this much that in extreme Northand West Florida, the peach 
superior to all others is the Elberta. This peach wi'l not do in 
Middle Florida at «ll as I have heard. I get this from people 
who made an effort to raise the fruit. I get it also from Mr. 
Taber, but for this section here I am confident and 1 feel at 
perfect liberty to state that there is no peach that is so valu- 
able as the elberta. It isa fair wood maker. It is a fairly 
easy tree to keep within bounds and to keep the heads in so 
that the tree is enabled to carry the large amount of fruit. I 
raised three years ago something like four thousand bushels 
of peaches, two thousand of which were elbertas, and out of 
that two thousand bushels I doubt if you could have gotten a 
bushel of peaches that were imperfect. I believe that those 
trees averaged three bushels of peaches to the tree at that age. 

The trees had been well cared for and were in gvod condi- 
tion, and it was an exceptionally good fruit year. As a 
market fruit it is superior to any peach I know. f. It bears 
transp rtation weil and arrives in good condition, is ofa 
handsome color, retains its flavor, and you can put it on the 
market in a very mature condition. There are other varie- 
ties that I think will almost come up to it, but none that I 
think equal it in every particular. In regard to the wood 
making kinds which I deem very important, the Honey and 
Peento are much superior to any others that | have seen. [ 
believe that at the age of two years the Chinese varieties like 
the Hloney peach and the Peento will make double the wood 
that we can get out of any Persian kind that we can get. 
‘That is quite an item, especially in a peach tree that you do 
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not expect to live but a few vears. My experience as to cul- 
tivation is that the great worth you can get the first year is 
of more service than any that you can get afterwards. Take 
a bud and cut the stem off eighteen inches from the ground 
and feed it in June and again in September, and in less than 
a year you will have a peck of peaches. My belief is that you 
take a peach tree ofany variety, and you should give it the 
growth the first vear. The thing with me is to make all the 
wood possible the first year of its growth. I believe that is 
the main thing in raising peaches, get all the wood you can 
the first year. Get it in good condition the first twelve 
months, and if you neglect it the first year you had better cut 
it out at the end of that time. 


In regard to plums, which I consider a matter of great im- 
portance, I cannot give you information that would be at all 
satisfactory. I have on my place I suppose seven or eight 
varieties and they have none of them fruited in such a way as 
to give me satisfaction. The Kelsey which has fruited for 
me mere than any other has not given entire satisfaction. It 
is a tree that grows out in long spangling limbs. There is 
no weight made in the wood of any size to carry the fruit 
that it puts on it. When you get the plum it is still unsight. 
ly, is not a commercial plum, and I do not believe that we 
will ever succeed with it on account of the want of color and 
appearance. There are other varieties of this plum that will 
certainly be much better, but I am not satisfied with any of 
them enough to say plant this plum and it will be a success. 
I met a gentleman from Chicago who has a large fruit market 
there, and I said to him I am much interested in the plums. 
I want to put out an orchard of plums and I want to know 
what is best, and I would like to have your views from a com- 
mercial standpoint. He said a great many varieties come 
into Chicago, but as a commercial plum there is none that 
comes into the market that is equal tothe Wild Goose. I 
do not know of anything that astonished me more than that 
statement. He is a reliable gentleman, and one who is well 
posted in the market there. I think again, that we are never 
going to make a success of plums without spraying, without 
using some poisonous substance to kill the insects that attack 
the plums. I have had some doubts until lately abvut find- 
ing out what kind of an insect it was that punctured the bud 
of the plum. That when the petals opened they showed that 
they had been pierced before they opened. I do not see any 
way tO prevent that except by spraying. My experience in 
spraying is limited but the little experience I have had shows 
me that we can get rid of the insects that attack the bloom 
by spraying. I have come to the conclusion that it is the 
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curculio that bires that bud. I had supposed that he was 
the fellow that had bored the bud, and I should be very glad 
to hear from any member who can give us any information 
on this subject. There is some insect that bores the bud just 
as it begins to swell, and therefore we are to-day short of 
anything like a favorable plum crop wh-n it should be a sue- 
cess. It continued on this committee I ~hall endeavor to make 
myself more useful to the members of the society. I thank 
you, gentlemen, for your kind attention. 

The other member of the Committee from aatem County 
has his report and he will read it now. 


REPORT ON PEACHES AND PLUMs. 


Mr. Gopsey—I shall confine myself to a plain statement of 
the methods pursud by myself and other successful peach 
growers in our section, regardless of the old estabiished rules 
of peach growers in the North, or the experie:ce of others in 
the State. Peach growing about Waldo is a financiai success. 
I shall not lay down rules for others under uifferent condi- 
tions but simply give my own experience and observation 
extending over ten years. 


FLATWOODs SOIL BEST. 


My orchard, like the other successful orchards of my sec- 
tion, is situated on flatwoods pine land, having clay subs. il 
about two feet from the surtace. ‘This soil is very retentive 
of moisture and requires ridging or underdraining to make it 
available. 

Our best peach land is just the kind a stranger would not 
select for that business, while that he would select is just the 
land on which to make a fa'lure. 

Peach growing at Waldo began about twelve years azo, 
with a few Peento and Honey trees, planted in an expei- 
mental way; these began to be so profitable that the acreage 
has gradually extenced. The Peento is the most treacherous 
variety of which I have any knowledge, yet in my section it 
has made but two failures in ten years, while the native or 
Spanish varieties have not made a single one. There are 
quite a number of peach trees in Waldo said to be thirty 
years old still bearing good crops of truit. 


PLANTING. 


I prefer thrifty one year old trees. 

The months of December and January are the best time 
for setting an orchard. When the land is not underdrained 
I set the trees on top of the ground and draw the earth over 
the roots with a hoe, then bed up with a turning plow, leaving 
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a deep water furrow in the middle; but land for peaches 
should be underdrained, then the trees may be set a little 
lower. The only mistake I ever made in planting was in set- 
ting too deep. 

When good trees are set and well cared for, they will as a 
rule, pay all expenses.up to date the second year after plant- 
ing. 

VARIETIES. 


While the Peento is the foundation of our peach culture, 
we have produced so many improvements by planting Peento 
seed and the seed of its offspring, that we no longer consider 
the Peento worthy of planting. 

As to the best varieties: The Jewel, Waldo, Angel, Lizzie 
and Oviedo ripen in the order named, and are unsurpassed 
in their season. 

The Jewel, is a seeuling of the Waldo fruiting on my 
place for the third’ time, and is two weeks earlier than any 
other peach with me. Oviedo ripens in July, is of Honey 
origin, and is very fine. The rest of the list are two well 
known to need description. All of the above originated at. 
Waldo. 


PRUNING. 


The peach tree requires pruning as thoroughly and system- 
atically as the grape vine—and neglect of it invariably re- 
sults in inferior fruit. Experience is the only reliable guide 
in pruning. About the only reliable rule that can be laid 
down on this point is to cut back one-half to two-thirds of 
the previous year’s growth; never let the tree get so high 
that the entire crop cannot be p'cked from the ground. I 
prefer to prune about the time the tree starts in the spring. 
Those who have practiced pruning in midsummer have soon 
found that they had no trces to prune, as they cannot stand 
this defoliation at the time their leaves are most needed. 


FERTILIZING. 


There has been so much said and written about the de- 
ficiency of potash in our pine lands, and the great necessity 
of applying it to all kinds of fruit trees, the peach tree in 
particular, that it seems like treason to differ; yet I must say 
that after testing it as a fertilizer, in a way in which there 
could be no mistake, I have not only found it of no value, but 
a positive injury, not only to the peach, but to other fruits. 
In buying fertilizers I select that which has least potash. 

Outside of barnyard and hen-house manures I find that cot- 
ton reed meal, ground bone, blood and bone give better re- 
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sults for the money than money expended in anything else. I 

am not alone in this but I believe I have expressed the al- 

most unanimou:; conclusion of the Waldo peach growers. 
STOCKS, 

Peaches budded above ground on plum stocks are worth 
less, but when budded at the collar or grafted in the root, 
and transplanted so the union will be below the surface, the 
peach will push out roots of its own, becoming what I call 
‘double rooted,” making a better tree every way than those 
on peach roots alone. I find these double rooted, trees are 
more vigorous and prolific, and produce finer fruits than those 
with peach roots only. They can also be set much deeper, 
as the plum root is not as easily injured by water, and suffers 
less from drouth. What I have said about planting trees on 
top of the ground applies only to trees on peach roots. 


CULTIVATION. 


Cultivation should be frequent and shallow, no weeds or 
grass should be allowed to grow when tie ground is dry 
enough to work. When the rainy season sets in the soil gets 
too wet and cultivation is out of the question, the weeds and 
grass have full sway. As soon as the rains are over the 
peach orchards should be cultivated and kept clean. A good 
cultivator is about the only implement required. The turn 
plow is seldom needed and should only be used as a last re- 
sort. Where the cultivation is properly done hoeing will not 
be necessary. 


THINNING. 


Peaches usually set two or three times as much fruit as 
they can bring to perfection. The beginner is almost sure to 
neglect thinning, which is very important. 


PICKING AND PACKING. 


The proper stage in which to pick a peach for market can 
only be ascertained by experience ; much depends on variety 
and distance from market. A good plan is to take one of the 
boxes ready for shipment and set it away, waiting until the 
time has elapsed for those shipped to reach destination, then 
open your box and examine. If not ready for eating pick a 
little riper; ifover ripe pick a little greener. A person can 
soon tell just the stage for market. 

I make about three grades as to size and ripeness, shipping 
the ripest ones to nearest market and the greenest to more 
distant markets. I have never lost a shipment that went 
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through to destination. Linvariably ship by express regard- 
less of the rate. 


PACKAGES 


After trying various packages for peaches I fini a shallow 
box or tray holding one or two layers of fruit to be the best. 
These trays are used by all the growers in my section. They 
are generally twelve inches wide, twenty-two inches long and 
deep enough to hold one or two layers of fruit. That for 
near market is put in two-layer boxes; that for distant mar- 
ket in one-layer boxes. 

In packing [ first putin a thin layer of excelsior, then 
spread over this a sheet of fancy wrapping paper, then pack 
the peaches in straight lines according to size. When the 
box 1s full spread on another sheet of fancy paper, a light 
layer of excelsior, nail on the lid and the box is ready for 
shipment. 


PLUM GROWING. 


The Kelsey plum was planted in my section quite exten- 
sively and nearly all of the trees have been dug up. I had 
the Kelsey to ripen in this State. I planted two hundred ; 
these were very productive, the trees often breaking down 
with the weight of fruit, but it invariably fella prey to the 
curculio or rotted on reaching tull maturity. 

A few seedlings of the Kelsey are quif promising, some of 
which have fruited with me for the past three years, and 
have always brought their fruit to perfection, but as I only 
have a few I can make no report of their marketing qualities. 

I have Marianna, Golden Beauty, Satsuma and Botan, but 
am not prepared tu report upon them. 


Mr. TasER—I am very much interested in Mr. Godbey’s 
report. There are one or two things in it that I am quite 
surprised at, and it occurs to me a good deal the same as what 
we heard this evening about planting the orange trees in the 
pine woods, and that is that potash did more harm than 
good. ‘That is the first time I ever heard that. I know that 
Mr. Godbey is a practical man, and as I said before, I am 
very much interested in hearing his paper. I think that for 
the main part it is good and that he is honest in his convic- 
tions, and it may be that he is perfectly right in them, but it 
would not answer for my section of the country and we are 
not more than forty miles apart, and I never have had so 
good results from my peach orchard as from a straight appli- 
cation of sulphate of potash, high grade. I do not say that 
if I would follow it up for ten years that it would be the 
same at the end of the ten years, but all the same I use pot- 
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ash on my grou.d. In relation to the plums, I think the 
color of the Kelseys can be highly improved by the applica- 
tion of potash. I think potash will improve the color of 
any fruit, and especially in the plums. I am interested in 
Mr. Godbey’s report, and what Mr. Mellish can tell you will 
be more interesting than anything I can tell vou. 


Mr. MEtLisH—I came to this meeting wholly unprepared to 
make any remarks on any subject, and am surprised to be 
called out, but am willing to give any information I can, but 
I would much prefer that the pariies desiring information 
would ask questions and I will answer them. As to the best 
halt dozen varieties will say that we have peaches ripening in 
succession, each one at its time being the best Fully half of 
our plantings are Elbertas. They ripen in July. That isthe 
last shipping peach that we plant. Wecommence with the 
Alexander or Jessy Kerr or Amsden, either one is about as 
good as the uther, and there are probably ten or fifteen per 
cent. of that class of peaches planted, they are an ab-olutely 
certan crop. They bloom three or four weeks later than any 
other peac!: that we can raise. ‘lhe Alexander and that class 
of early peaches bloom «bout two weeks later than the av- 
erage Persian type, and about three weeks later than our 
average seedlings. In fact twoor three days before I started 
here I had Jessy Kerrs in full bloom, and there is absolutely 
no danger of their being frozen off. Following the Alexan- 
der we plant largely of the St. Johns and the Foster. There 
is a vacancy of about ten days between the Alexander and 
St. John that we are trying to fill with some other variety. 
Put down Alexander, >t. John, Foster or Early Crawford and 
Elberta as the leading peaches for the West Florida high 
lands as far ax my observation goes. The Elberta will stand 
a good deal of fro-t. Then there is another peach that is just 
as certain as the Alexander, and it blooms right along with 
the Elberta. It wasin full bloom on the 19th of March 
when the mercury stood at 26 degree-, and that tree has a 
full crop on now. Those are all good varieties, but the El- 
berta is an exceptionally fine peacn. When we can get $2.75 
for a third-bushel crate of Elberta peaches that speaks for 
itself, and in the shipping season the merchants commenced 
to send $2.50 and $2.25 and we wir: d them that if they could 
not give $2.75 we would stop shipping and they said s-nd on 
the peaches. The beauty is we have no opposition in our 
peach growing. I do not know of any fruit in Florida out- 
side of the orange that will exceed in profitableness the 
peach crop. I was surprised to hear from Mr. Taber that the 
Elberta was not doing well in his section of the State. The 
soil and climate there is entirely different. The soil here is 
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similar to that of Southern Georgia. We seem to have bet- 
ter success with peaches that come from Southern Georgia 
and Southern Alabama. It is only recently that this peach 
growing industry was started here, and within the past four 
years there have been over 100,000 peach trees planted in the 
neighborhood of DeFuniak Springs. We would like to have 
you stop over there and see our peach orchards. We have 
been using cotton seed meal, but have abandoned that toa 
large extent. The price is too high. I believe with Col. 
Harvey that we want a rapid growth the first year, and I 
would certainly use potash the first year right along with 
other fertilizers. Put potash in addition to any other fertil- 
izer used to harden your wood. I believe that we have been 
making a mistake by not using more potash to start with, and 
hereafier I am going to put potash right along from the very 
start and that with blood and bone has been our chief terti- 
lzer. We have bought them because we thought we got the 
most good for the money. 


Question by member—How many peaches do you get from 
a three year old tree? 

Mr. MELLIsH—If a man gets a bushel he is doing exceed- 
ingly well. I should say a bushel on a three year old tree is 
more than a tree ought to be allowed to bear. I do not be- 
lieve there is any necessity of having short lived peach trees, 
and I am inclined to believe that is the fault of the cultiva- 
tion. I believe that we can have thirty year old peach trees 
of budded varieties. There are seedling trees there as large 
as my body that are said to be thirty years old, and I am 
sati-fied that they can be brought out yet, and made good 
trees. I do not know why a peach tree could not be made a 
long lived tree. We have been giving our trees all kinds of 
cultivation. We have raised crops among them and we have 
clean cultivated them. I should give clean cultivation the 
first two years. I do not believe there is any crop you can 
raise that will pay for the damage you will do to your trees 
trying to raise crops between the rows. There is only one 
crop that Iam going to try between peach trees here and that 
is chufas, and let the hogs and chickens scratch them out in 
the winter. I should prefer under ordinary circumstances to 
give clean culture in the summer time, and put rye on in the 
winter and turn it under in the spring. I am going to sow 
my whole peach orchard to rye and oats next winter. I 
believe it is the cheapest fertilizer you can make an: it shades 
the ground. In that mulching of the green oais there seems 
to be plenty of moisture. I would clean cultivate all through 
the summer if I could. I do not know how late, but should 
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say down to September. I believe in ripening of the wood 
before frost, and give it a chance to make good hard wood 
before the frost. 


Mr. Tasner—I bave found in my orchard that suspending 
the cultivation during the rainy season and cultivating it and 
plowing it ia the winter is best. We have been setting our 
trees pretty close together fifteen or sixteen feet apart, but I 
think we will widen them out to eighteen or twenty feet soon. 
Some advocate fifteer feet one way and twenty the other. [| 
think fifteen by twenty feet would be a good distance. We 
are not troubled much with root knot. ‘Trees well cultivated 
will not be troubled much with root knot. If they are stunted 
the root knot will overcome the tree. I would not plant any- 
thing in the summer in the peach orchard, for I believe they 
need your ground. We have practiced all kinds of pruning, 
and get different results. Some get good results from both 
kinds of pruning. We have not followed any system that I 
know of. I should prune early in the spring. I would no 
more think of planting a peach tree on flat woods land than 
planting itinaswamp. It might do with a thorough under- 
drainage. Rolling clay land would make a good orchard. 
The first Kelsey plums I ever saw were the meanest looking 
things I ever saw. They were picked very green, and I made 
up my iwnind I did not want them. The next year I had them 
ripen on the tree and I could not get enough of them. They 
were a fine fruit, the pit was very small, and the fruit is very 
juicy, and the color, if it is allowed to hang on the tree long 
enough to anywhere near ripen, it colors up very finely and is 
very handsome. The blo d plum, Satsuma, is colored all the 
time. The Bnrbank I think some fruited there last year. We 
are planting that. The tree grows well—all of them grow 
well. I have never recognized any of the plum gougers on 
my fruit. The curculio makes a mark very much the shape of 
a new moon. I have seen the plum gouger inthe North. The 
gouger is a little larger than the curculio and not so much ofa 
scaly looking thing. Looks more like a pee-wee. I have not 
only seen the picture in the books, but have caught them in 
the North and do not think I am mistaken about the pium 
gouger. It was some time before I could find the curculio, 
but now I have got lots of them. I have never seen any of 
the gougers in Florida. The curculio lays his egg in that 
crescent shaped place to make the worm. I think we ought 
to hear from Professor Swingle about the disease of the 
peach and the peach rosette. 


Professor SwIncLe—] told Mr. Taber that I wanted him to 
do the talking about this rosette. {think it would be use- 
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less for me to repeat what I said last year. I think the peach 
section of the country ought to be informed of the danger of 
this disease. The peach rosette, especially, because it occurs 
not more than two hundred miles from DeFuniak, in Georgia. 
I have seen large orchards killed in Georgia and also in 
Kansas. Compared with that the orange blight, etc., are 
simply nothing. This must be kept out of the State, as it 
attacks not only the peaches but also the plums. There is 
one way to keep it out and that is to be careful where you get 
your stock, and especially your buds. It in any section you are 
liable to need a lirge number of trees it would pay you to 
send a man to the nursery to examine the stock and see if 
there is any rosette or yellows in the nursery. It is very im- 
portant to exercise the greatest care to save yeur groves from 
this disease. In parts where th re is a small region beginn- 
ing the peach growiny business, there ought to be an associ- 
ation formed to warn people of the danger and from getting 
their stock from infes'ed districts. I have seen whole orchards 
ruined in two years. [donot remember of having heard of 
it in Fort Royal, Georgia. I have had no personal experience 
in this but I simply state what I saw while I was helping Mr. 
Smith who has had several years of study in the peach 
business. 


President ADAMs—The next subject for your consideration 
is strawberries and miscellaneous truits. 


Mr. Tuos. H. Hastinas—Regarding strawberries I have 
one little instance to mention. I bought ten thousand plants 
last year, and nearly as many more this year. My neighbors 
bought enormous quantities of strawverries, and never fertil- 
iz-d except by s'able manure and this year I put potash on 
my strawberres. My vines are beariny four times as much 
as my neighbors, and I am three or four weeks ahead of them 
in getting my fruit. I had fruit on the 18th of January. I 
attribute the growth of mine all to the fact of using potash. 


Mr. Gopney—I put out last year a few strawberries for 
shipping purposes. I put out twelve thousand plants last fall 
for shipping and I fertilized them with cotton seed meal. 
That was before Christmas, and I made two applications and 
I had seen so much about potash for strawberries that I 
thought it was all right and I got a barrel of potash and put 
on my strawberries before Christmas. It happened that it 
gave out before I got through and I had five rows left that I 
did not put any potash on. I got my first berries from these 
five rows and much more off it than the others and the vines 
are much more healthy than the others. That is my ex- 
perience. 
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Mr. MorEMaN—On the St. Johns river they raise a good 
many strawberries and the rule is one thousand pounds of 
potash and five hundred pounds of cotton seed meal to the 
acre. The firsi shipment was about the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary and they are shipping yet. Our growers wouid not think 
of planting berries without potash. As soon as the potash 
gave out thev quit planting. Formerly they planted on the 
flat lands. Now they are planting on higher ground and 
irrigating. It is considerea one of our best market crops that 
we raise in that section of the country. 

Mr. Heaty—lIf there is no more to be said 01 this question 
I move that we take up the question of citrus. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. ADaMs—As no report has been sent in and none of the 
committee present we will proceed to the discussion. 


Mr. Heaty—I think there is enough of us here from the 
citrus section to have enough to talk about on the citrus 
question. I would like to hear from some of the members 
on the foot rot, and something more on this question of blight. 
We have Professor Swingle and Piofessor Weber here, and 
I think we should hear something about it. I would ask 
Professor Swingle and Professor Weber to give us such in- 
formation as they can on the question of blight and foot rot. 

Professor SwINGLE—I would suggest that they take up the 
subject of the selection of stocks. 

Mr. ManviLLte—I am more interested in foot rot than I am 
in stock. The principal objection with sweet stock with me 
is that it is attacked so much with foot rot. I have seven 
hundred trees that are twenty years old and it they go on as 
they are going now I shall lose them all. If Professor 
Weber and Professor Swingle can give us this intormation I 
think it will do us more good th:n this question of stocks, 
which weare already familiar with. 

Prof. SwincLe—If they are bound to have the foot rot they 
might as well have it right away and then we will have the 
stocks later. Unfortunately the horticulturists have had very 
extensive experience with foot rot. It has not only extended 
to this country, but also to the Italians and the French. I have 
no doubt that there are at least five humdred papers that have 
been written within the last year on foot rot. It would fill 
four or five volumes of Encyclopedia Brittanica if it were all 
printed. 1 think one of the most interesting papers was by 
an Italian who reports on all the methods, and ends by recom- 
mendation that the roots be carefully exposed and the dis- 
eased roots cut out and singed with a hot iron. This is not 
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considered the best in Spain. In Florida I have not had an 
opportuity to experiment on fvot rot that I have wished for, 
but the opportunity is coming and in our own town we will 
start experiments at onc-. I remember one treatment which 
was recommended by a member from Orlando and that was a 
wash with a weak solution of carbolic acid, but I have for- 
gotten the strength of it. I would emphasize the advice not 
to tear the roots with any iron. The way he does it i. to take 
his irrigating plant and wash it off and then he takes his 
solution and washes it off and the diseased poriion changes 
cvlor and then he can cut out the diseased portion. The 
general tendency is to give the roots air, and the French claim 
what causes the fvo: rot is lack of air. In France they usually 
open the roots fir-t which is the m-ans of giving the larger 
roots air. As to the merits ot this as without any other treat- 
ment I could not say as I do not k ow of any definite experi- 
ment. I hope to be able to report soon from actual ex- 
periments at the Sub-Tropical laboratory. The first is to ex- 
pose the roots, second cut out the sik roots, and third apply 
some caustic, or by the use of Bean’s or Mark Master’s 
insecticide. I could not recommend from my observation any 
treatment different from this. 


Mr. ManyvILLE—Do you think that the excretion of the sap 
at the collar is the base of the disease. I have found that the 
injury comes to the end of the roots below. I am not certain 
but at the first stage of it it begins at the collar, but I am not 
convinced that it b gins there even if it makes i's first ap- 
pearance there. Some pe»ple in California claim that it origi- 
nates from irrigation, and he claims that in the middle where 
the water would setile and where the roots would have the 
least air that there is where they have the root rot. 

Mr. Heaty—Is it not also true that the foot rot obtains a 
hold very largely in seedling groves ? 

Mr. SwinGLe—I have seen it almost entirely in sweet seed- 
ling groves. From my reading of Italian authors, until the 
anpearance of mal de goma they used the sweet stock, and 
since then they have used the sour stock, and look upon it as 
the only preventative. I have seen it on high pine land, flit 
woods and hammock. 

Mr. GopBpEY—While my section is not considered an orange 
growing section, still nearly abl of our trees are sweet seedlings, 
and foot rot is unknown inour section. We plant all o! our trees 
on the top of the ground and hoe the dirt up around them and 
when the trees get up to any size the roots run out and run 


down and bury themselves. So far as foot rot is concerned I 
know nothing about it. 
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Mr. Kecx—I have a case of what I suppose is foot rot. I first 
observed it three years ago and I did not know whether I 
wanted an orange tree there or not. This tree stands on a 
rather black heave land and was considerably crowded. I 
first noticed the excretion of the sap and then the change of 
color. With all the light and information I couid get on the 
subject I determined that it was somethiug in the way of an 
insect, and I applied a sort of salve composed of soap, lime, 
sulphur and carbolic acid, and rubbing it with a stiff broom 
all over toe bark of the tree, and the tree began shortly after- 
wards to show achange in condition, and I have continued 
and have especially sprayed the tree and the ground about its 
roots, and the tree has healed up and put ona dark green 
color and is looking nice now. That is my experience. It 
has not spread to any other tree in my grove. The portion 
where it was almost destroyed, of course it has taken it con- 
siderable timie to recover, tut it has apparently recovered, 
and is putting on new growth, new bark everywhere where 
the bark has shed off. My stock are almost entirely sweet. I 
did not cut off the diseased part or expose the roots. I do 
not know whether any of you have seen or any of you are 
interested in the discovery of our neighb r Rolfs, by cutting 
the lemon tree and putting your bud in it. He buds it just 
like you would put away a fine cutting and puts it in wet 
moss and afterwards put the buds in the ground until spring. 
He takes a cutting off an old sour Florida lemon, and he 
works all winter, cut~ them into lengths three or four iaches 
long and he puts them in a tarrel of wet moss and puts it in 
there {or two or three days. As quick as the bark will slip 
he puts his bud in it and then he will put it in the sand or 
sawdust and put it away for two or three weeks. Then he 
takes them and puts them out in the field and puts a can 
around them and leaves the bud expused to the light and the 
lemon showvt will take root in the ground and when the cold 
kills it you have always got an orange bud there. He has 
two hundred trees that he put out that way. They were 
planted on the 10th of June, and I assure you that | never 
saw such a crop of fruit iu Florida. Ile sold his crop of 125 
boxes when the trees were three years old. This last year he 
sold a crop for $225 and the grove is now about four years 
old and he has about 180 trees. He buds by the shield bud, 
and if you undertake to handle the shieid bud you will under- 
stand that with a least little bit of handling your bud dies. 
His way of working is certainly a novelty to me. The secret 
of the thing is getting an old rough lemon stock with the 
orange four inches below the surface. He sets his cuttings 
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at an angle of about forty-five degrees. We want to set 
all of our trees high. I aim to set my trees from six to eight 
inches above the surface. Our neighbor has his about eighteen 
inches. It has come up in the discussion of our frost question 
whether this was high or low land. This is what we would 
call flatwoods land. That tree that had the foot rot is not set 
as high as the others. 


President ApamMs—What is gained in budding this way 
over the oid fashioned root gratting ? 


Mr. Kreck—I don’t know there is anything. It is the 
same as you would graft the apple. I do not see any advantage 
except if they are killed to the ground you still have a budded 
grove, 

President Apams—The root graft accomplishes the same 
result with much less trouble. By u-ing a long scion and 
short root you can put your orange into the ground as deep 
as you cesire. 


Mr. GopBEyY—I will state that Ihave grafted the orange and 
it can be easily done. 1 had a lot of satsuma trees buided 
about one foot from the ground the year of the big freeze, 
1885, on sweet stock. The stump was killed but the top was 
uninjure?, When the spring came the bark peeled off and I 
saw that some of the trees were going to die, and I cut the 
toys off, split the tree down and put the top back on and nearly 
all of them sre enred. That is my only experience from a 
case of foot rot that had been cured. J think it had girdled 
the tree about one third around it when I took the dirt away. 

My remarks at previous meetings in reference to this disease 
brought me quite an extensive correspondence. Many have 
followed the method of digging the dirt away. I have quite 
a number of letters from these parties and Mr. Manville is the 
only one who has thus far reported the return of the disease 
where trees were thus exposed and the bason left open perma- 
nently. 

The loquat tree that I spoke of last year is still improving. 
That tree was so far gone that I had no thought that it would 
ever be good for anything and yet I tried the experiment on 
it, and it to-day is firm in the ground and now it is full of 
leaves and the tree apparently sound, and healthy, and bears 
as large crops of fruit as any of them, and it is very rapidly 
getting back into the shape of one that has never been 
diseased. 


Mr. Taper—How long after the tree is apparently cured 
does it take the tree to be cured ? 
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Secretary Hart—I should consider it cured if it failed to 
show any marks for three years. 

Mr. TaseR—Is it common for a tree not to show any signs 
for a year’ . 

Secretary Hart—I think it is generally the case that the 
disease shows each year, but I think there are exceptions to 
the rule. I found some trees, when trying Jordan’s so called 
remedy that did not show it the first year that did show it the 
second. 

Mr. TaBer—I have two trees in my grove that are affected. 
I had the earth removed two years ago from one tree and the 
other was not touched. Neither of the trees showed any signs 
of it again until this year. If the tree that had the earth re- 
moved from it had done any different than the other I -hould 
have thought that it was the removing of the earth that did 
it, while in my opinion during last summer that had nothing 
to do with it. Last summer Mr. Manville saw the trees. 

Secretary Hart—I would say that that is the reason why I 
make this report now. It is simply to bring that much added 
evidence that the treatment that I gave them has proven 
effective. It is seven years since I was first troubled with the 
disease. I lost several trees before adopting this treatment. 
I took the dirt from under these trees five years ago and since 
then I have had only one tree that was diseased. It seems to 
me that with over sixty trees and five years testing of this plan 
that I speak of, it isan experience that ought to have some 
weight, and it has with me. 

Mr. Taper—I agree fully with that. 


Prof. SwincLe-—There is a disease that resembles the mal- 
de-goma that I am atili unsettled abou:. It attacks the tree 
farther up among the branches. I have never seen the trees 
completely girdled with this latter form of it. The gum ex- 
uding at the collar is almost a uniform symptom of foot rot. 
After the finishing of the growth that portion of the bark 
which was diseased is cut off very plainly, and the edge of it 
often turns off from the trees. 


Mr. Heaty—I have never seen a case of the foot rot until 
last Saturday, but once I saw some trees that were injured at 
the collar but I do not know that there was gum there. I 
think there was sap there that had become hard, but these 
trees were injured and diseased. The soil was dug away from 
these trees, and they healed up and are now good trees. The 
bark was black and would slip on the roots. 


Prof. WeseR—I would mention that there is an apparently 
new disease here and the first appearance is in the leaves. They 
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turn kind of white and then the roots begin to turn black, 
and you will find a fungus on the bark. We are studying this 
new disease now and I do not know what it will turn out to 
be. We have found several things in connection with it, and 
among them the root knot. I do not know whether the disease 
is due to the worm or to the fungus or to the cold weather 
lowering the vitality of the tree. Wuatever it may be it has 
| roved to be quite destructive. We have several accidental 
cases that have been brought to our attention, and we expect 
to find out more about it. 


Mr. Heaty—I had an experience in my own grove which if 
I thought it was a disease I should feel pretty bad about it. 
I cut off a large number last fall of very large bearing trees. 
They were old seedlings sixteen or seventeen years old and 
were all budded and good variety. I gave them reasonable 
care. Ofcourse the frost got them and took off all the top 
and exposed the whole body of the tree, but the cold hurt 
them and hurt them worse at the collar, and these trees were 
injured some much and some just a little. When I found that 
they were injured I went with my knife and cleaned away all 
the dirt down as far as the cold had hurt the roots and they 
have held up and now are doing very well. The bark was 
black and I found no insect in it. 


Mr. Jacks »nN—I am compelled to go in the morning and [ 
wish to extend to the society an invitation. Inasmuch as 
the society has met at this session in the extreme western part 
of the state, may it not be well to hold it in the extreme 
southern part of the state? I extend you a hearty invitation 
to meet at Palm Beach on Lake Worth. Mr. Flagler has 
begun the construction of a hotel and the Vanderbilts are 
going to follow with a second, and others will be built. A rail- 
road will be run there the first of January. I am sure that the 
Society will be very kindly entertained, and would have a 
very enjoyable meeting in that locality. If there is any doubt 
with the members of the society about these improvements 
being made let me suggest that it be left with the executive 
committee. 


Action upon Mr. Jackson’s invitation was postponed to be 
taken up in regular order. 


On motion adjourned until to-morrow morning 9 a.m. 
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THURSDAY, Aprit 13, 1893. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Met pursuant to adjournment at 9 a.m., and called to order 
by President Adams. 


President ApDAMS—I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Leslie Pell-Clarke, President of the South Florida Fair As- 
sociation, asking our society to hold our next meeting in 
Orlando, and also to appoint a committee to take charge of 
the Department of Horticulture, including the citrus fruits, 
at their forthcoming fair, in February, 1894. 

Mr. TaseR—I move that this be tabled until the matter of 
our next meeting is under consideration. 

Carried. 

Discussion of citrus fruits again taken up. 

Mr. Keck—Some of the gentiemen say that I said yvester- 
day that I plowed my grove eight inches deep and would plow 
it twelve if Icould. If I said this it isa mistake. If I was 
not afraid of fire or frost I wouldn't put a plow in my grove 
at all. Iam nota deep plow man in my grove, but when it 
comes to raising corn I plow deep. 

Mr. Hamiin—Regarding the foot rot ma:ter I would say 
that my experience has not been as extensive in this line as 
Mr. Bean’s, and I would like to hear from him on the subject, 
but I will tell my experience. Something over a year ago, 
when I took charge of Mr. Stetson’s interests in Florida, he 
had the foot rot in nearly every tree in about ten acres. Of 
course I did not know the conditions that brought around 
that disease there atall. I do know how the land had been 
treated and [ don’t wonder at the result. I understand that 
there was some six inches of stable manure put upon the 
grove, and not being satisfied with that he put on a heavy 
coating of cotton seed mral, and that was the way the grove 
was treated for three years, and he went far enough to dig 
trenches between the rows and put in s'able manure, etc. Of 
course we have tried various methods and at the present time 
there is no active toot rot in the grove, but just what did it I 
cannot answer and do not attempt to answer. Through the 
advice of Mr. Bean we have used very extensively his insect- 
icides and they have helped us. We have also treated it toa 
wash made at Sanford. We dug out around all the trees, cut 
off all the diseased parts we could find, including the roots, 
and ased this wash extensively, leaving the roots exposed for 
a long period, and we have used copperas and tar. The re- 
sult is iavorable and at present we have no foot rot in the 
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In the last paragraph on page 101 the types have 
jumbled the remarks of Mr. G. L. Taber upon the 
Japan chestnut. This paragraph should read as fol- 
lows : 

G. L. TaBeER—The Japan chestnut is generally sent 
out as a seedling. Some grafted trees have been sent 
out and have given good results, but the seedlings pro- 
duce well and show but little variation in the nuts. 
As to grafting stock, the American chestnut is gener- 
ally used for the Japan chestnut, although any chest- 
nut can be used for this purpose, and [replying to the 
question of a member] it would, doubtless, grow upon 
the chinquapin. As to the trees Mr. Brown refers to, I 
do not think the fact of their being grafted or seedling 
would make any difference in the perfection of the 
kernel. Although, if grafted, the characteristics of 
the individuals from which the grafts were taken 
might make a difference. The seedlings I have pro- 
duce well. For the first year or two a good many of 
the nuts are deficient in kernel, as Mr. Brown says, but 
as the trees get older the fruit is perfect. 
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groves where a year ago we had plenty of it. Mr. Bean has 
made a careful study of this matter and he can probably tell 
you more about it. 


Mr. Manvitte—I understand you have moved a large 
number of large trees. What has been the result ? 


Mr. Hamitin—Very favorable. We took out trees fourteen 
or fifteen years old and moved them and there is no sign of 
reappearance of foot rot in the trees that we have moved -ex- 
cept in four or five instances, and in those cases the trees were 
almost dead, and we found no small feeding roots there, and 
that was the cise all through the grove when we began. Now 
I find that all through that grove where the trees have been 
removed that those roots have formed, and the trees that have 
been removed are doing remarkably well, and there is no 
question about that. Whether or not there will be a reappear- 
ance of that disease it is too early to say. Those trees that 
were filled all full of it and apparently gone, we have already 
lost. These trees were moved about eighteen months ago, and 
we moved something like five hundred that were effected to 
some extent before we moved them. We had really no practi- 
cal difficulty in moving those trees after we got at it. We 
had a very large cart made resembling a log cart. We dug 
around those trees and then hitched on to them with chains 
and ropes and lifted them from their place and put them into 
the new place and then put plenty of water on them and they 
began to grow right off. We trimmed them right back to the 
s‘umps. Those trees have not come back to bearing yet, but 
some of them are in bloom now. They are putting on a good 
top, and if they keep on growing as they are now in another 
year they will be half as large as they originally were. When 
we began to dig we dug five or six feet from the tree and left 
as much of the roots as possible. The effect has been very 
favorable on those trees that remained. 


Mr. Baker—Has the Stewart grove in Orange county been 
discussed in any way in the matter of eliciting negative testi- 
mony’ There does not seem to be any foot rot init. They 
are planted about fifteen feet apart. That grove is between 
Apopka and Clay Springs. There does not seem to be any 
foot rot there. I was there a few days ago and they pointed 
out to me one tree that seemed to be affecte 1. It has not re- 
ceived any plowing but once in twelve years. It is a regular 
barnyard under the trees. The trees seemed to be rather 
thornless, the lower limbs seemed to have fallen off and the 
foliage was out on the end of the limbs. The roots were 
many of them exposed. The question of exposing the roots 
being brought up several times as against foot rot and in 
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favor of the growth of the trees. I was thinking that since 
so many of these trees were in that condition and the roots 
were exposed it would argue something favorable in the trees 
as these trees were so large. The laryest trees have borne 
10,000 oranges. 


Mr. Bean—I have always avoided talking on these topics 
in the meeting of the Horticultural Society, because it would 
have the appesrance of talking shop. However, I have ga- 
thered up some information, not in a scient:fic way, because 1 
have not been able to give it personal attention, but from the 
observation of others. Mr. Hamlin remarked just now that 
there was an entire absence of fibrous roots on the trees 
affected by foot rot. 

Some three years ago my Opinion was asked as to the best 
way to treat a grove of about five hundred trees, all of which 
had the foot rot. As I had at that time reached the conclusion 
that the disease was caused by an insect or worm, “probably 
the anguillula” attacking the fibrous roots. 1 advised the 
application of a strony solution of the Eureka Insecticide. 
Keeping the ground trom the trunks to the end of roots 
thoroughly wet with it during the growing season, or fora 
period of several months. Some littie time after being in the 
vicinity I visited the grove and made a careful examination 
of the trees. It was located on rather flat low ground, but 
had been fairly well drained. The trees were most of them 
bleeding with but little sickly looking foliage and a great 
deal of dead wood. I could find no fibrous or feeling roots, 
and the general appearance indicated that they were too far 
gone to be resuscitated. in fact I tried to find the agent, to 
say to him that I did not believe that it would pay to make 
the effort. Failing in this and forgetting about it, the appli- 
tions were made as suggested, and the ground was thoroughly 
wet down with the insecticide every two weeks, from April to 
October. 

The trees began to improve in appearance from the first, 
matured a good crop of fruit and have since continued to do 
well. All signs of the disease, except the scars, have disap- 
peared, and the agent pronounces them to be entirely cured. 
I have since examined them and find that there are now 
plenty of fibrous roots. According to Dr. Neal the angu 
tllula imbeds itself in the feeding or fibrous ducts, either ob- 
structing the ducts or absorbing the food collected, In either 
case the tree or plant simply starves to death. It does not 
follow that the imbedding will always result in a knotty con- 
dition of the root, as in the peach. In those cases where 
they have been found in the pineapple the roots were p: r- 
fectly smooth, but the plants were withering and dying, but 
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recovered perfect health on the roots being saturated with the 
insecticide, showing that they were surely the cause of the 
disease. I would like to suggest to my friend Williams that 
they may be the cause of the blight or wilt which has been so 
destructive to the orange trees on the East coast. With the 
evidence now before us it seems to me quite probable that the 
foot rot and wilt of the orange, the blight of the tomato and 
pineapple, are all root diseases caused by peraaps ditferent 
forms of the anguzllula, 

Dr. Neal found them in the roots of both the sour and 
sweet orange, but I do not know that they have been dis- 
covered by others. 


Mr. Patnrer—I am informed that they have recently been 
found in the roots of the orange. 


Mr. Bean—I am glad to know this, and regard the state- 
ment as a strong argument in favor of the theory advanced. 
If this theory is correct the remedy is, simply the getting of 
something into the soil that will destroy them without injur- 
ing the tender fibrous roots. 

[ agree with Mr. Hamlin that the foot rot in the grove to 
which he refers, was doubtless caused by the cultivation and 
treatment. This disease does not make its appearance except 
when caused by cultivation and environment. There must 
be certain conditions of soil to produce it. And this is doubt- 
less the case with the other diseases mentioned. 

The blight of the orange, pineapple and tomato seem to 
more generally prevail on the east coast than elsewhere, and 
as the anguwil/ula has been found in the roots of the affected 
pine. It is quite reasonable to suppose that it may be the 
cause of the similar affection of the orange and tomato, that 
the soil in that region is infested with it—and as the disease 
has been cured by the application of the insecticide to the 
roots of the pine, it may be that its application to the roots 
of the orange may be equally effective. One party on the 
Indian river claims that he has cured a number of orange trees 
affected with blight with it. It only needs that the roots and 
soils shall be kept saturated with it for sufficient length of 
time to destroy the worm to accomplish it. 

This, of course, requires some labor, care and expense, but 
if by i. a tree that is worth $50 can be saved it will be money 
and labor well invested. 

One party writes that he accomplishes it quickly and eco- 
nomically by using his spray pump and forcing the material 
into the ground, which would carry it down among the roots 
instead of a large portion being absorbed by the top soil. 
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Mr. Taner—In reference to the angwillula affecting certain 
sections of the State my observation has been that it affects 
all sections of the State. In taking up new land you won’t 
find any and won’t find any for two or three years, but then 
you will fiud it on the small roots. That is why you always 

take new ground in planting peach trees, and yet the funny 
part of it ‘is that an orchard set out on the same ground and 
which will show the very serious effects from anguillula, that 
where you can find plenty of anguillula the third year at the 
end of the fifth or six year you can’t find any. There is some- 

thing peculiar about this anguillula. I have planted peach 
trees and thrown away half of them the first year. Of course 
you would think that land would not be much good, but after 
putting on some cow manure and raising a crop of crab grass 
in a year or two after that I have tested it by planting peach 
trees on the improved part of that ground and it was just as 
free as new ground. Mr. Berkman says he has had experience 
with it during the last twenty-five or thirty years, and during 
tnat time there seems to be sort of tidal waves of it, and that 
he thinks it is all through the ground and will develop under 
certain circumstances and conditions. On that new ground 
there is nothing but chemical fertilizers used. Then again at 
the end of the third year we will find plenty of this anguillula 
and at the end of the fifth or sixth years you dig the same 
trees up that were infested in the third and fourth years and 
you will not find any of it at all. I believe that the worst of 
our trouble with anguillula is over. Two or three years ago 
it was terrible and I have had a great many favorable reports 
from those same sections, and now they say that it is not 
nearly as bad as it was at that time. We are not near as 
badly affected now as we were then. Cow peas seem to increase 
it and their roots are generally infested as I have heard, and 
where they are grown it is liable to spread out. I never have 
seen it on orange trees. 


Mr. Bean—I have never found an anguillula on an orange 
root, and I am only acting in this ona theory, and that theory 
is from the fact that we have met with success in destroying 
anguillula. When the foot rot has been destroyed and kept 
out for three or four years, I think it is pretty good evidence 
that they have been cured. With regard to blight one party 
writes me that he has it come upon the rvots of the pineapple, 
and found the anguillula there with the aid of a powerful 
microscope. I do not think anyone has ever found one in an 
orange root. I hope Professor Swingle will look into it and 
see if it is not there in the foot rot around Eustis. As I said 
i reached the conclusion that that was the cause of all of these 
kindred diseases like the foot rot, the wilt of the tomato and 
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the wilt of the orange, and I am of the opinion that this is the 
cause of all these diseases. 


Prof. SwinctE—In rezard to the presence of the anguillula 
in the root of the orange tree I do not believe it is 
common. I have not found any as yet. I am pretty well 
satisfied that the anguillu/a is a rare occurrence in the orange 
roots. It is often that you will see peach trees in orange 
groves and the peach trees nearly ruined, but the orange urces 
thrifty. Iwould consider that the evidence is not conclu-ive 
that the blight and foot rot are caused by the anguillula. 
The foot rot shows the signs of being a root disease, while 
the blight may come from the top of a tree and from branch 
to branch until the whole tree is gone. In the case of foot 
rot, as you know, no water sprouts to amount to anything are 
sent out I would suggest that the evidence is not conclusive 
that these diseases are caused by the anguillulu. 


Prof. Rotre—I would say that in regard to the wilt of the 
tomatoes I have examined it and have not been able to find 
the anguillula in the blight of the tomatoes. I have found 
that it took two or three days longer to kill the tomatoes 
where the anguillula was. Another curious instance in re- 
gard to the anguillula: there was some sand packed away a 
year or two ago and it was supposed to be pertectly clean, 
and this year I took the sand to plant some tobacco seeds and 
I found that it was tull of anguillula. I have found that the 
anguillula was able to live in sand in some form for over a 
year. I will say that I took all the precautions that I knew 
how to take and all the precautions so that it would be called 
absolutely certain that the disease was caused by certain fun- 
gus. I would like to ask the professor whether he has ever 
found the anguillula in a root that did not show its evidence 
by the root knot. My not having found it there would not 
warrant me in saying it was not there. I would say that I 
have examined a great many roots but it was before I had 
any notion what to lay the blight to, and I looked the roots 
over very carefully to see if there was any change that I 
could detect, and in no case could I find any anguwillula pres- 
ent where there was not any root knot at all. 

Mr. BEAN—My correspondence shows that the anguillula 
was in the root. 


Prof. WreBer—I think I can put in evidence another case 
where there is no root knot at all. In the case where we found 
the anguillula on the orange there is no evidence of the knot 
on it. The worm is found between the bark and the inner 
wood of the tree. The interior layer became watery and the 
worm was found between the bark and the interior wood. 
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That is the only case where we found the anguil/ula in the 
orange tree. Prof. Neal speaks of finding it in the orange 
tree, but we have been able to find only this one case. In 
regard to the application of anything from the exterior that 
may aid a plant of this kind I am rather in doubt. I would 
like to ask how we can possibly add anything to the soil that 
will sterilize the soil and kill the worms that are on the ins'de 
without at the same time killing the roots and the healthy 
roots that are aiding the trees in growing and getting their 
nourishment. Of course if you had annual plants you could 
follow the rotation of crops and plant one year a crop that is 
not susceptible to the action of the worm. Of course you 
can put in a crop but in a short time the worm goes in again. 
But when it comes to a perennial crop here you cannot do 
that. A good manv people believe in potash ; another rem- 
edy is what they call planting catch plants in with the orange 
and peach trees. 

To illustrate, we know that one substance is better liked 
than another, but they prefer the first substance but will take 
the other if they cannot get it. If we could plant them in 
with the orange trees and letthem get on them, and then take 
them out root and all and burn them, we might be able to 
control it to a certain extent. I am merely speaking from 
general appearances. 


Mr. BEan—I would like to answer the gentleman. The 
fact that we have been able to introduce a substance into the 
soil and upon the trees that would not injure the tender 
growth, that was fatal to a certain class of insects and that 
we believe the avguillula to be one of them, that it may reach 
through the thin cuticule and yet not injure the root it<elf, 
we think we have been able to accomplish that. That is what 
we claim. My opinions are formed, not upon actual observa- 
tion, but upon reports made to me by hundreds of different 
people throughout the country of the results, and I am ex- 
ceedingly glad to get the conversation started here. I believe, 
as I stated before, from the accumulated evidence that has 
come to me, tnat the avguillula is the cause of various dis- 
eases that were at first thought to come from the atmosphere. 
I do not know about the pear blight, but I think from the ac- 
cumulated evidence which I have that with diseases of the 
orange the anguillula is the principal cause of all that diffi- 
culty. I am able to say from experiments that have been 
continued for three or four years that we are able to put a 
substance in the ground that wiil kill the anguil/ula and not 
injure the tender growth of the trees. 

Prof. WesER—Will you tell me about how you would sug- - 
gest treating such acase? The case came up to me where 
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three trees had been killed outright, and I have wondered 
how it would be best to treat those cases in case the disease 
was discovered in such a stage that they could be treated in 
the early stage ? 


Mr. Bean—Simply saturate the ground. Puncture the 
soil within six inches of the trees and pump the insecticide in 
to the ground until it is full. Use it in the same proportions 
as you would in spraying or stronger. There is no substance 
in this material that is detrimental to the root or tender 
growth. Speaking of the application of substances to the soil 
to disinfect them. There are certain classes of substance 
which the soil will retain fora long period of time. For in- 
stance you take sulphur and the soil will retain it fora long 
time. Judge Stone sprayed his trees the year before his death 
and very much more than he needed. When the men dug 
through his ground to put in his irrigation plant, the odor of 
sulphur was strong enough to impregnate their clothes and 
color the silver in their watches. 


President ADams—As Mr. Baker speaks of the trees in the 
Stewart grove being planted fifteen fe t apart, and then 
sp-aks of trees there bearing 10,000 oranges each it may leave 
& wrong impression. Those large trees that bear 10,000 each 
stand apart and have abundant room, They bear as many 
thousands as the close planted ones do hundreds. 


Mr. Heaty—I would like to say in connection with insecti- 
cide injuring the roots of the trees, that where they killed lice, 
in working for the wood lice in the roots of the trees, that I 
have exposed the roots and taken the insecticide in its pure 
state and poured it on the roots of the trees and it did not 
kill them (the trees) but did kill the wood lice, and the trees 
are good trees now. 

Mr. Hotpripge—In regard to setting trees fifteen feet apart 
I wish to say that I have seen parties set their trees thirty 
feet apart each way, and then went in and filled in every 
fifteen feet, and they said that they would pay for themselves 
two or three times over before they are crowded. I would 
like to ask some one who has b-en removing those trees if 
they did not pay for themselves and if they did not detract 
from the product of those trees that were left suflicient to 
make it equal. I have set my groves thirty feet apart and I 
would not have them any closer, and 1 have not allowed any 
trees to get in between unless they were peach trees. I found 
that in the time of the drouth they got moisture from that 
whole spread of the land. I tound that where they were apart 
there was no trouble at all with the drouth, but where they 
were set close together I have seen the leaves curl and the 
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fruit drop. If it is an advantage to have one hundred trees to 
the acre instead of forty or fifty I would like to know that 
also. . 

Mr. Keck—We have a grove in Polk county of twelve and 
one-half acres, six acres of which are set twenty-five feet apart 
and six acres that are set sixty-three fect apart, and the trees 
now eighteen years old, and the owner told methat last year 
he got more fruit from the six acres set sixty-three feet apart 
than from the six acres set twenty-five feet apart. 

Secretary Hart—Wren I first set my grove I put the trees 
thirty teet apart and later put other trees between them, and L 
am satisfied that these last trees have retarded the growth of 
the others tosuch an extent that I should have been better off 
if they had never been planted. I am setting my new groves 
now thirty feet apart. Oa my land that costs from $65 to 
$100 per acre to clear I did not feel that I could afford the 
room to put them thirty feet apart, but now I am thoroughly 
convinced that [ can get more fruit off from them at that 
distance than I could if they were closer. I am speaking of 
budded trees. 


President ApAMs—I have some seedling trees that spread 
thirty feet, and I would give $30 apiece more for each tree if 
they had thirty feet more to spread in. They will take all the 
room that they can get. 


Mr. Heaty—I make more corn six feet by two feet than I 
do two teet by four feet. I get better corn and more of it. I 
think this is just as true of all other crops we plant. ‘his 
year [ thought I would just about double my crop of cabbage. 
My usual rule is three feet by two feet, but I reduced it and 
put them two feet by eighteen inches, and the result is that I 
have got one cabbage about every four teet. It is just as true 
with an orange tree as it is with the cabbage plants. We have 
all of us made a mistake, as we have got tnem too close. 

My trees are twenty-five by twenty-five feet, and if I had 
the courage I would g» in to-day and cut down every other 
tree, and get it out o1 the way, but I can’t do it. I know I 
would get more fruit and better fruit. I have not got there 
yet. I would set the Tangerines and Mandarins just as far 
apart as the others. The King Tangerine tree is one of the 
largest growing trees that we make. There is no question 
but tha it is going to m:ke one of the largest trees that we 
have. My Tangerine grove was planted originally for a round 
orange grove, twenty-five feet apart. I wish it was forty feet 
apart, but from the very fact that it is twenty-five feet apart 
I count that I am getting very poor returns when I net any- 
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tLing less than $3,000, for the fruit. I got $3,000 for it on 
the trees this year. [ have another grove that is fifteen feet 
apart and that little grove every dry sp+!l turns up and drops 
its fruit. Just as soon as those limbs commence to meet to- 
gether I am going to take it ont. A Tangerine or Mandarin 
orange is not worth one cent unless you can market it fancy 
and unless it is fancy. If you put them fifteen or twenty 
feet apart and try to raise fruit you wil get left every time. 
The fertilizer I do not think will overcome it. I think that 
Jand in Florida with us is a great deal cheaper than irrigating 
plants and fertilizers. 


Mr. Ho_tpripGe— The parties that have set their trees that 
way say they plant the trees thick together to protect one an- 
other while young and cut them down when they get old. I 
want to know if that is bet:er protection than to have them 
furtber apart and have a dense thick -preading tree. Is there 
a mau in Florida who has seen a good healthy sweet seedling 
tree ki:led by the frost, a healthy tree? [ have not. I have 
seen trees killed, but I never saw such a tree as I describe 
killed. A tree that has a spread of thirty feet, the limbs 
must necessarily pretcet the ground under the trees and pro- 
tect the body of the tree. 

Prof. SwinGL—E—I would like to ask if it is not cheaper to 
buy more acres. In regard to spraying those large trees is 
not that difficulty likely to come up. There is no doubt 
that if you yive them all the f-rtilizer and care that they will 
grow fifty or sixty feet high. Now in many parts of the State it 
is necessary to spray the fruit. Of course by improved methods 
of tertilization you may do away with this spraying. Each 
time the blight takes away one of your trees you are subject 
to a much greater loxs. If you have a grove of smaller trees 
you can afford to loose one, but the larger trees are usually 
the oldest ones. 

Mr. Heaty -Do yon mean by getting smaller trees to plant 
them closer together? I do not know about that for the 
trees do not hold the fruit if they are crowded together. If 
you get the low tree to spread forty feet it is greater than 
the high tree anywhere. I do not know how you would go at 
it to get a low tree, unless by a successful method of cutting 
them back. 

Mr. Bean—With reference to the difficulty of spraying the 
trces, that isa matter that depends upon the power ot the 
pump. It is not by any means difficult to spray a tree that 
is forty, fifty or sixty feet high. It takes more time and you 
have got to have your appliances for it. There are pumps 
that have plenty of power to meet that emergency. Then we 
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can screw off the cap of the nozzle and throw a stream one 
hundred feet. 


Mr. Heaty—I have fruit in trees forty feet high, and I did 
not consider it worth going after. 


Mr. BEan—Seven years ago I went down to the old Mays’ 
grove and there were trees that were forty feet high, and they 
were loaded with fruit, and they told me they had picked 
10,090 oranges from some of the trees. 

Mr. Brapy—Speaking of the size of trees, does the budded 
tree ever grow to be as large as a seedling ? 


Mr. Moreman—If you will go into our hammocks you will 
notice that the water oak grows very tall and slender where it 
is crowded, but when it is planted out it is spreading, and I 
think this holds true with the orange tree. Regarding the 
budded trees near me, at Mandarin, they have some of the 
oldest trees in the state and they are budded trees that have 
made a spread of thirty or forty feet, and I have never seen 
seedling trees in any section of the state that are as large as 
these budded trees. The freeze of ‘86 killed every one of 
those trees that had buds eighteen inches to two feet in diam- 
eter. The owner had trees there trom which he made a state- 
ment at an orange meeting that he could count safely on get- 
ting one hundred boxes from four trees. The trees were 
trimmed up possibly ten or twelve feet above tke ground, and 
you had to have a ladder to get up tothe first limbs. 

Mr. Hotpripge—The question has been asked how to get 
these low trees. In the first place give them the root, and in 
the second place crowd them the tirst year. Where the land 
was the richest and the trees grew the fastest the more side 
branches they made near the ground, and if a tree once got 
start-d up without side branches I never could get them to 
come down. 

Mr. Bean—I started a lemon grove in hammock conceiv- 
ing that the overhead protection would be valuable. I saved 
the live oak trees and the magnolias, cutting out everything 
else. I thought the lemon was a bush anyway and that there 
would be no trouble whether there was shade or not, and I 
found that my lemons would run straight up for the light, 
and the consequence was I had tall lemons as they would go 
for the light. I believe the true theory is to have plenty of 
room and plenty of light, and then I think you will have low 
trees if you do not trim up. 

Mr. HeaLy—I have satisfied myself that ifa man will start 
out and use the right kind of stock that he will havea low 
tree. On all of my trees, even fifteen or sixteen years old, on 
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rough lemon stock, a man can pick any of them with a fifteen 
foot ladder. I find that on my lemon stock without a single 
exception the trees are kept borne down every year by the 
heft of the crop. 


President ADAMs—It is a little surprise to me to hear the 
members talk about making low trees. Dame nature always 
makes trees low and broad if they have room and light. High 
trees are caused by tree bulchers and crowding. 

Mr. PaintEr—There is a good deal of difference in the 
habits and nature ot the orange trees. Some have a tendency 
to go up, and some to bush. I have some trees that have a 
spread equal to their height, and others that have a tendeacy 
to run up. I have treated them all the same. I kuow of 
seedling trees that have not had a knif- in them for a good 
many years, and they are vet running right up I have no seed- 
ling trees of my own, but they are in a neighbor's grove. 

Mr. Heaty—The King trees will grow right up like a pear 
tree, but this year the crop of fruit held them all down. There 
is nothing the matter with a seedling tree, but the man that 
has them isn’t all right. 

Mr. Bran—I have seen within five miles of Mr. Healy’s 
place as pretty groves of seedling trees as I have seen any- 
where in the State. 

Mr. HotpripGeE—Nearly all of the old productive groves in 
our vicinity are sweet seedlings, and if I understand right the 
reputation of Florida was made on oranges that were raised 
on sweet seedling trees. One of my neighbors sold oranges to 
the amount of $109 of one secdling tree. He got $2 124 per 
box for fruit from his seedlings right on his platform not more 
than eighty feet from his dvor. 


Prof. W. T. SwiInGte read the following paper on 


SOME CITRUS FRUITS THAT SHOULD BE INTRODUCED INTO 
FLORIDA. 


The advances made during recent years in horticulture are 
largely due to the introduction of new varieties of cultivated 
plants or to the improvement of old ones by careful selection 
or hybridizing. When we consider the great changes the intro- 
‘duction of a single good variety may work in the horticulture 
of a whole district or even whole States, it seems curious, to 
say the least, why more effort has not been made to procure 
all known varieties and test them thoroughly in each region. 

A brief sketch of the introduction of citrus fruits in Flor- 
ida may not be amiss as an example. The sour orange (C. 
Bigaradia) was probably introduced by Spaniards at about 
the time of the discovery of America. Afterwards sweet 
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oranges, lemons, limes and shaddocks were carried to West 
Indies, and from there the sweet orange probably came to 
Florida. For the first forty years of modern citriculture in 
this State practically only a single variety of sweet orange 
was grown. 

The only lemon known for years was the “Florida rough” 
and the Sicily. 

Probably to-day we would havea scant dozen good varieties 
of citrus fruits in America if General Sanford had not by his 
liberality inaugurated a most extensive introduction of citrus 
fruits from all parts of the world, bat particularly from Italy. 

Rev. Lyman Phelps, one of our members, assisted and ad- 
vised Gen. Sanford in these importations. Hundreds of va- 
rieties and strains were introduced, and it is probably no ex- 
aggeration to state that two-thirds of our desirable varieties, 
and a goodly share of those grown in California were brought 
here and first tested by Gen. Sanford. 

Litile has been done since these importations except to se- 
lect and propagate an occasional sprout or bud variation. 
Many of these may be in reality hybrids made by birds and 
insects carrying pollen from one to another; of course there 
would be more chances of such crosses being valuable after 
the number of good varieties commonly grown had been in- 
crersed by Santord’s importations. 

Almost nothing hax been done in the improvement and or- 
igination of varieties by artificial crossing except by Rev. 
Lyman Phelps. 

There can be no doubt that this method of improvement is 
a most important one. Almost any desired combination of 
qualities of two varieties »r species of closely related plants 
cau be ob: ained if the crosses are repeated long enough. 

The experience of Pro!. Millardet on this point is most in- 
structive. When phylloxera firstappeared in European vine- 
yards the first treatment adopted against the new enemy of 
the grape was to treat the roots of the diseased plants with 
carbon-!.isulphide or other insecticide. Soon it was discovered 
that by using American vines as stock~, the disease could be 
avoided. Now Prof. Millardet announces that he has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a hybrid of the European Vitinifera and 
an American grape that has the exact flavor of the European 
coupled with the phylloxcra-resisiing properties of the Amer- 
ican plant. 

I see no reason to doubt but that such a thing could be done 
with citrus fruitsin the same way. It is not, however, to this 
promising fieid that I wish especially to call your attention. 

I feel convinced after months of research in the large 
libraries of this country that there remain many valuable 
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citrus fruits not as yet iutroduced. Indeed if we reflect for a 
moment it seems highly improbable that this should not be the 
case. The home of the orange is in tropical Asia, East India 
and Polynesia. From time to time species have been im- 
ported into Italy and other warm countries till now citrus 
fruits are widely spread in nearly all tropical and many sub- 
tropical countries. Species not heretofore cultivated are likely 
to be discovered only in the poorly explored parts of Asia 
and Polynesia. Carefully selected varieties, the result of three 
centuries of eareful gardening are to be found only in Italy, 
France and Spain; chance varieties and sports are, however, 
likely to occur wherever citrus fruits grow. Some of these 
sports are likely of great worth though they would not attain 
more than l»cal celebrity or even remain unnotic-d by the 
natives. Considering the number an! remoteness of these 
sources, new species and new varieties it is highly improbable 
that anything like all the va'uable varieties are now in the 
State. : 

The orange belongs to the tribe Aurantea cf the great 
family Rutacee This tribe comprises the close relations of 
the genus citrus, such as a gle septeria (commonly called 
citrus trifoliata) Feronia Elephaxtum and Limonia (or Tripha- 
sia) trifoliata. 

Now all told the number of species of Aurantea hithert» 
introduced into Florida does not excved eight or nine. Of 
course it must be remembered that the species as accepted by 
botanists are very comprehens: ve—all known varieties of cit- 
rus being referred by some to a single sp-cies by otiers to 
two, but more commonly to four or five. The point I would 
cill especial attention to is the fact that there are at least 
seventy known species of the tribe Aurantea, and probably 
if they were known us thoroughly as are the pines, for ex- 
ample, there would be a hundred listed. 

Reflect what tuis means—that of the possible seventy only 
eight or nine sp-cies have b-en tested for the quality of their 
trnit, not half that number fur stocks and n >t «third in cross- 
ing experiments. In case of many of the now introduced 
species it is not known whether the fruit is edible or not, and 
of course they have net been tested for stocks or in cross- 
pol'enating work. ‘What a promising field for experime its! 
What chances for improvement in citriculture there are by 
using these species as stocks and crossings. 

As stated above, the character of the fruit of many of the 
orange allies is unknown. A few are, however, of value. Of 
Limonia (or Triphasia) trifoliata, Tenison-Wo.ds says: “ The 
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Malays are passionately fond of the fruit, preserves are made 
from the pulp.” There are at least three varieties. 


LIMONIA (OR GLYCOSMIS) PENTA PHYLLA 
Baillon says, is very much esteemed for its edible fruits. 
LIMONIA (OR GLYCOSMIS) CITRIFOLIA 


according to the same authority, is said to have delicious 
fruits. . 

Of Muriaya exotica, Tenison-Woods says: “ Valued for 
its flowers which are used in perfumery, and for its small suc- 
culent fruits. The best kind are grown at Menardo Celebes.”’ 

Penzig says of Clausenia Wampi (cookia punctata): ‘ The 
mesocarp is fleshy and succulent, the flavor ix very acvept- 
able, a little acidulous and aromatic—except that the sharp 
perfume of the ethereal oils and resin pervades it a little tou 
much.” 

Of Clausenia Willdenvii, Oliver says, ‘Lieut. Beddome has 
favored me with specimens of this Clausenia from the 
Anamally Hilis, India, where it bears a delicious fruit, some- 
what similar I think in size to that of the Wampi (Clausenia 
Wampi). The fruit of Aegle Marmelas, the “bael” of India, 
is much used in medicine—also fr jelly and preserves; the 
mucus about the seeds is used as size in varnish. 

Of Feronia elephantum, Tenison-Wood says, the pulp is 
valued tor preserves and medicinally. It yields lac and a 
gum like gum arabic. 

These extracts are enough to show that many of the citrus 
a'lies are worthy of trial for their fruits alone, regardless of 
their value as stocks and in crossing everyone will admit, I 
think, that it would certainly be of great interest, and very 
likely of great value to test Limonia laureola. Of this inter- 
esting species Wallace siy-, it is the only species of Aurantae 
that one finds on the snow covered summits of mountain; it 
is in fact found where for months it remains buried under the 
snow The fruitsare acid, the leaves have a strong odur of 
musk and should be investigated as a source of perfume. 

It is a most interesting and highly significant fact that 
very many of the species of the orange allies are highly vari- 
able. Of the forty five species mentioned by Oliver in his 
paper on the Indian specivs of Aurantae no less than twenty- 
seven varieties are enumerated, many of these so mark -d as 
to have been previously considered as distinct species. It is 
noteworthy that these twenty-seven varieties are enumerated 
under only fifteen or forty-five species, and that these fifteen 
inc’ude nearly all of the common and best known species. 
The chanevs are that a careful survey of the Aurantae carried 
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out in their native haunts would reveal an average of one or 
two varieties for every species. Many already are known to 
have two or three well marked varieties. 

T suspect that the great variability shown by our cultivated 
species of citrus is manifes'ed in their wild allies. Of course 
every horficulturist will understand that variability is, so to 
speak, the capital stock of the plant breeder. Without it he 
can do little—if it be increised by hybridizing the chances of 
obtaining a valuable variety are correspondingly increased. 
He is doubly fortunate who works with a naturally variable 
group that contains species easily crossed with each other. 

This, indeed, seems true of the Aurantea, but until many 
species can be introduced and tried, Nature’s bounty stands 
unappropriated. Are Florida horticulturists ready to claim 
their heritage ? 

Besides th-se orange allies there are many specimens and 
varieties of citrus that should certainly be obtained if it is a 
possible thing. 

The best shaddocks are said by Tenison-Woods to come 
from Amoy, China, but nearly as good come from Labuan, 
Borneo. 

Woodrow says the best oranges in India are the citrus of 
Nagpur. The Mozambique growing there weigh eight ounces. 
Sodoo, a navel, weighs the same, and is a fine, well marked, 
close skinned fruit. 

According to Findlay, at Anno Bon, an island on the west 
coast of Africa, oranges grow in the greatest abundance all 
the year round. They are full of juice and ot excellent 
flavor. 

Boulger says he has eaten some delicious oranges in Cey- 
lon, also at Tueuman in Argentine, the oranges are said to be 
excellent. 

Cristie tells of a small, sweet, good tasting orange growing 
at Missrecottah. 

V. Heldrick speaks of fine oranges at Kalmatia. An 
anonymous writer tells of an orange from Johanna, near 
Mozambique, found at the botanic garden of Dapporse, ner 
Poovah, that kept six months good and sound, was a very de- 
licious fruit of large size. 

F. M. Bailey recommends citrus inodora of North Australia 
for cultivation. It has fruit much like the West Indian limes 
and attains a fair size. C. Australis, of the same country has 
round fruits one-half inch in diameter, which makes good 
preserves; the tree sometimes grows sixty feet high. 

Bonavia says the best pomelos in the world are to be found 
at Bombay in December. A red thin-skinned, juicy fruit as 
large as a man’s head. 
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“Tanjore—possesses the best Portugal orange inall India,” 
at Buttorl grows—perhaps the sweetest orange to be found in 
any part of the world. 

The Corola orange, according to Woodrow, turns yellow 
before it is ripe, while a common variety in the Congo Free 
States and Liberia never loses its green color, even when 
ripe. 

” Congo Free States another varie! y occurs that grows on 
hill tops and stands drouth remarkably well. According to 
F. M. Bailey, citrus Australasea has yellow, finger-shaped acid 
fruits, three-fourths of an inch long by one inch in diameter; 
it grows ia tropical Australia. Of still great interest is the 
variety Sanguine of the same specirs, discovered as late as 
1892. Itis called Reg—fiuited finger lime, and has bluod- 
red fruit two-thirds inches long and only three fourths inches 
in diameter. ‘The pulp is sharply acid and of a pink color. It 
bears abundantly, and grows so luxuriantly that it is of gen- 
real use in orange culture on account of its general vigor. In 
its present form it might preve valuable from its odd shape 
and brilliant color. It would unquestionably be of use in 
hybridizing. 

Of the loose skinned oranges, Boneva enumerates many 
kinds varying from very sweet to very sour, from very small 
(the size of a kumquat) to very large (nearly as large as a 
pomelo), from smooth to very rough, from yellow or green t» 
lobster red or even in part tomato red. It is needless to call 
attention to such varieties. It is highly probable that many 
kinds equal to or better than the King of Siam, Tangerine 
and Mandarin, could be obtained in Eastern India. 

It would be needless to multiply further the references to 
fine citrus fruits and their allies, so shall proceed at once to 
the practical part of my paper. 

How can these varieties be introduced ? 

Unfortunately the department of agriculture cannot send 
its agents out of the country and even if it were attained 
there are no funds available tor such purposes. The agents 
of the State department could obtain some of the varieties 
about the ports where they are located, but it is out of the 
question to expect them to precure the allies of the orange, 
since often only a botanist woul.) be able to recognize them, 
especially if not in fruit. Moreover the consuls more often 
than not have had no experience in horti-ultural pursuits and 
have other duties to which they must devote their time. 

The only way then is for the Florida horticulturists them- 
selves to take the matter in hand. 

After considerable thought it has seemed most feasible to 
me to organize a stock c:mpany or society for the express 
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purpose of introducing these and other economic plants. 
Though I have restricted myself in this paper to citrus plants 
since I had especially studied them, I firmly believe that 
equally valuable opportunities stand open to growers of other 
crops. For instance there are three species of rice and Bela 
tin enumerates thirteen well marked varieties (not strains) of 
one of these species oecurring in Russia alone. 

In Brazil Pechlidt enumerates thirty-six valuable varieties 
of cassava, belonging to several species. In the Hawaiian 
Islands fourteen kinds of Tange or Taro (colocasia ereulente) 
are grown. Baron von Muller enumerates 2485 species of 
useful plants, suitable for cultivation outside the tropics and 
there are probably more than these found within the tropics. 

In comparison with these numbers how few plants have 
been tried in Florida? Very many of the most important 
subtropical and tropical plants have never been introduced 
much less tried here. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the company send a trained 
agent to various counties, and that he collect whatever econ- 
omic plants he can obtain as well as citrus fruits and their 
allies. The economic plants thus imported could be placed 
on sale, either independently or on commission with some 
good nurseryman, and would, if judiciously advertised, hardly 
fail to pay expenses at the very start, and certainly would be 
a most profitable investment in the end. I feel sure a welli- 
trained, intelligent young man could easily be induced to go 
for his expenses, or for a very small additional salary. 

I would suggest that the first trip be made to Mexico, the 
West Indies, and, possibly, Brazil. by beginning near home 
experience as to the best method of collecting and shipping 
can be gained before the more expensive trips be made to 
mcre distant countries. 

There can be no doubt that many valuable citrus fruits occur 
in the countries named above, as well as hundreds of other 
«ec nomic plants. In Brazil alone, as stated above, there are 
nearly 600 economic plants. 

The next trip might, if deemed best, be made in Italy and 
other western European countries, and finally India should 
be visited. 

The very grave dangers arising from the possible introduc- 
tion of new insect pests and diseases would be easily obviated 
by having importations in charge of a company which could 
systematically inspect and disintect all plants imported. This 
cannot be done nearly as thoroughly by the individual grower 
who may by mail or otherwise import foreign plants. I 
feel confident that much of the inspection and disinfection 
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could be conducted by the Sub-Tropi: al Labaratory (at Eus- 
tis) where we have the best facilities for such work. 

Horticulturists of Florida! By what I have said I hupe I 
have succeeded in convincing many of you at least that the 
inauguration of this move would succeed as a business venture, 
would eventually be in the power of everyone to grow new 
and better fruits and other crops, and would inso doing place 
you ahead of all competitors foreign or domestic. 

You are aware of the fact that the success of California 
navels is very largely due to their own energy, push and 
perseverance. Is it not then high time that the Florida horti- 
culturists show their abiding faith and interest in the welfare 
of themselves and their prosperity by putting into immediate 
execution some plan for the systematic in roduction of all 
economical plants at all suited to «ur climate and there is 
some truth yet in the old saying: “The Gods help them who 
first help themselves.”’ 

Mr. Heaty—Prof. Swingle never opens his mouth but 
what he says something that we want to know. ‘This matter 
that he proposes here is of so very broad importance that I 
think he has sort of stunned the orange grower. We do not 
grapple it at all, and I do not think we are going to right 
away. It does strike me that it is feasible. I do not see 
why it could not be accomplished. I believe there are grow- 
ers here who would be very glad to change their conditions 
if they could, and with the diseases that are prevailing and to 
growers who have seén their groves wiped out, it strikes me 
if there are better classes or better fruits I think the plan he 
proposes can be carried out without a doubt. His idea of the 
money being raised by the orange growers contributing or- 
anges would depend largely upon the market as to how much 
you would get, and thing the money would be just as good. 

Mr. Harvey—I have been very much taken with this idea 
advanced by Prof. Swingle. When I was a young man in the 
Western country, forty years ago, there was very little stock 
shipped, and the people all felt the importance an:l necessity 
of importing fine blooded stock, but none feit able to incur 
the expense, They therefore organized a stock company and 
imported horses and cattle, and imported from all the old 
countries, and even from Africa, and the result is I think the 
section embrgced in our stock country has the finest stock in 
the world. ’lis a parallel case with us. ‘There are a few in- 
terested who do not feel able to help send around and gather 
up these tropical fruits. It strikes me as ‘being a feasib.e 
plan and one that is certain to result in good. As I under. 
stand it, many of those companies in the West would bring 
the stock in and own it as the company and sell it out to 
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individuals. Here is provided just the same means of selling 
out these new products, and they would be in the end a great 
paying investment. I feel just as much interested as any 
gentleman in the citrus region. I move that a committee be 
appointed to take up this subject. There is now I believe a 
membership of over 500 members. If you can get one hun- 
dred or three hundred persons to take a small amount of 
stock in such a company as this I have no doubt that a vast 
amount of good could be done by a move like this. There 
are many different classes of vegetables. I think that through 
this means a committee appointed here to take this matter 
up and consult and find out about it would carry out the 
proper idea. 


Prof. SwinGLE—1 wish to say that this is not to apply to 
citrus fruits only. It is true of other fruits and I think that 
is the way our pears and peaches come that are most profitable 
in the State of Florida. The pears and peaches that are most 
profitable here are the Chinese and Japanese varieties. The 
peach in Western Florida is a Persian peach. I have one 
suggestion to make. I believe certain orange growers who 
have large capital invested would be able to take more stock 
than others who have small interests. I suggest that in the 
organization of this company it be called the Florida Accli- 
matization Society. It is a society devoted strictly to this 
purpose. 


Mr. Hamiin—It seems to me entirely feasible that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take charge of this matter. Of course 
every committee ought to have some starting point and some 
authority. It would seem to me that without going into trade 
a committee might be appointed that should work up this 
thing. I am very sure that this question will become a very 
interesting one and one that is certain of success. I know the 
man whom I represent, if he could have listened to that paper, 
would have taken stock. As I understand it there wasa motion 
made which amounted to a motion that a committee should 
be appointed to take charge of this matter. I am sure that [ 
can pledge some stock from my own section. 


Mr. GopsEy—I am in correspondence with some of the 
leading horticulturists of the countries and I write to them 
and send them some of our fruits by mail and they have sent 
me some of theirs, and all it costs is the postage and I have 
several varieties of fruits that I am testing that 1 have received 
in this way. Wecan get a great many kinds of fruit from 
other countries in this way. I have some pears and some 
peaches that I have introduced in this way. One bloomed 
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this year and some are very promising that have not bloomed. 
I think in the course of time I will get some fruits that are 
valuable. 


Prof. Swincte—We have written to every botanist that we 
can find in the foreign countries. You can reach India, China 
and Japan through the mails. California is doing this and 
they are taking an active interest in working up this business. 
There is one difficulty that may come in this way. There are 
many diseases that we should avoid, and if anyone should take 
it upon themselves to introduce fruit at random we might 
have deluged upon us new diseases. I think it is well to be 
able to prevent this if possible. 


Prof. Rotrs—We are all acquainted with the red scale in 
California that did so much harm that was introduced in that 
way. It was introduced not on the orange but on a plant. 
The insect was introduced, and had a chance to multiply 
where in its native home it is held in check by parasites and 
diseases. It swept over Southern California and wiped out 
certain portions of the groves in that part of the State. What 
I wanted to make a point of was that it should be supervised 
by someone who knows the diseases and insect enemies of 
plants. We should be very careful in Florida in introducing 
new diseases. 


Mr. Heaty—I do not think there is any question but that 
the insects we have to-day have been imported into Florida, 
and the insects some of them have imported themselves. If 
we are going to import these things I think it should be in 
the hands of the people who would know that they are not dis- 
eased and infected when they come. 


Mr. Harvey—Reads resolution in regard to Swingle’s re- 
port as follows: Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the president to whom shall be referred that 
portion of Professor Swingle’s report relating to the organiza- 
tion of a stock company to import new varieties of fruits, etc. 
The committee to take such action as they deem advisable in 
organizing a company to carry out the idea of importing new 
varieties. It 1s expected that this committee shall issue a 
circular letter and calling attention to the necessity of such 
action and if they find enough stock shall be subscribed to 
warrant the organization of a company the committee is 
authorized to organize such stock company. 

Motion carried. 

President ApAMs—The chair will appoint as the committee 
on the introduction of new fruits : 
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Harvey of Escambia,Swingle of Lake, Williams of Brevard, 
Taber of Baker, Healy of Volusia. 

Mr. PaintER—I wish to acknowledge receipt of a box of 
flowers presented to this society by Mrs. Chapman of Marianna 
in Jackson county. 

President Apams—I would like to call the attention of the 
society to its actionat Ormond which requires all committees 
to make a joint report through their chairman. We have 
found that on actual trial it is impossible to get joint reports. 
The c:airman has three men’s work thrown on him as the 
others usually feel relieved of all responsibility. 

I believe we should hold every member of the committee 
responsible for taking some part in the report. Either they 
must get together or make reports separate. 

Mr. Bean—lI find it impossible to get all the members to- 
gether or to get them to express their opinions. I move that 
that rule be rescinded and that every member of the committee 
be asked for a paper on the subject. 

Mr. Harvey—I think each member of the committee should 
write from his standpoint. I think the proper way is to get 
at a variety of opinions from the different standpoints and 
from the different sections. That each member of the com- 
mittee report from his own section. 

Prof. Rotrs—Why not cut the papers down? I think that 
all members of the committee second that, that in place of 
having three reports we get the report simply from one person 
if it is necessary todo anything. I would be in favor of 
cutting the time down on each report. 

Mr. Hamiin—Our committee had no trouble to get together. 
There are two or three members on the committee who got 
up and expressed absolutely different views, and I am opposed 
to two or three conflicting reports from the same commiitee. 
I think if they cannot agree they cannot expect us to. 


Mr. Hotpripce—It would be a matter of convenience to 
have a committ:e join in one report and have them all ap- 
pointed from one neighborhood. If they are in different sec- 
tions one can raise peaches which cannot be raised in another. 
If they were compelled to come together you would certainly 
get instructions how to manage in one way which, if others 
followed might lead to destruction. If it is information we 
are after let us have reports from different sections of the 
State. 

Mr. Bean’s motion carried. 


Mr. BeAN—I move that tie committee on marketing be 
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abolished, and that the members of the committee present be 
excused from further duty. 

Mr. Heaty—I move that immediately after the lecture to- 
night we set as the hour for considering tbe publication of 
our report. 

Adopted. 

On motion adjourned until 2 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 P. M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. President Adams in the 
chair. 

Mr. Lawrence—I m»ve that a committee on final resolu- 
tions be appointed. 

Seconded and carried. 

President appoints as committee on resolutions, Lawrence 
of Leon, Plauk of Walton and Vickery of Putnam. 

Mr. Presipext—The first thing on the programme this after- 
noon is the report of the committee on marketing. 

Mr. Bean—In accordance with the resolution passed at the 
morning session each member of the committee present will 
present a paper on the subject. I will ask Mr. Moreman to 
present his first. 

Mr. Heaty—The society is invited by Mr. Clubbs to take a 
carriage drive this afternoon at four o’clock about the city and 
suburbs. Invitation accepted with thanks by the society. 

Mr. MoremMAN—I believe that the Horticultural Society 
should have nothing to with marketing. Horticulture is for 
the purpose oft the production of fruit and vegetables, and the 
marketing question is beyond that. We are on the committee 
and will aitempt to present our views. Mr. Bean, Mr. Delano 
and I have had several meetinys, but we found that our views 
were so far apart that we had to make individual reports. 


REPORT ON MARKETING—BY M. S. MOREMAN. 


Mr. Presipent—Your Committee on Marketing believe 
that this question of how to convert our fruit into money will be 
best dealt with by each member of your committee submitting 
his individual views, thereby insuring a full discussion of the 
subject in ali of its phases. We fully realize that we were 
not selected and endowed to decide this question, but to do 
what we may to promote education along such lines as will 
ultimately lead up to the perfect system. In dealing with the 
question facts as they are must be considered and utilized to 
reach the end sought. 
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Beautiful theories and ideal systems, products of the imag- 
ination, must give place to the uncompromising dictates of 
practical business. Certain fundamental principles are inhe- 
rent, and must be the foundation ofany system of marketing 
that is expected to stand the test of experience. The great 
regulator of all trade, supply and demand, enters most 
potently into the marketing of this perishable product. 
Increase the number of selling agents for any one product 
and you decrease its selling value. The more complete the 
distribution the greater the consumption. The most direct and 
economical distribution, the greater profit to the grower. 
Quick and careful transportation, with lowest possible rates, 
greatly enhance value. 


A reputation built on merit has much to do with results 
obtained. 


I have briefly outlined the foundation of the Florida Fruit 
Exchange system. Experience can alone furnish laws for the 
regulation of its policy. With one hand feeling the pulse of 
the market, the other on the grove, it undertakes to solve the 
supply and demand question. It would ab lish the ruinous 
competition that exists among the many selling agents, and 
transfer competition to buyers through the auction room. 


In the auction room gather consumers, jobbers, brokers 
and dealers of all descriptions, and through these, without 
delay, this perishable product goes direct into consumption, 
scattered broadcast over the land, yet there is a place await- 
ing each box ere it is bid upon in the auction room, and di- 
rect it goes into that place. This direct and wide distribu- 
tion is upon a plan of minimum risk, and at least cost. 


Careful and quick transportation is a factor that deserves 
the greatest attention. Individual effort avails nothing. The 
Exchange system of union has made itself telt in the lessen- 
ing of Eastern rates, and there is no question but as the 
grower strengthens the system its beneficial influence will be 
more apparent. This system sells fruit upon its individual 
merit, Those growers who pay the greatest attention to the 
quality of fruit and care in packing, receive pay for their 
pains. Each grower has the selection of his market, if he so 
desires, but experience shows it is a matter best left in the 
hands of the management. 


The Exchange ad~ises selling at the grove. or f. 0. b., when- 
ever a satistaciory fair price can be obtained. ‘The grower 
has the disadvantage of lack of information, and is to a certain 
extent at the mercy of the buyer.. A considerable number of 
growers hold that not a box of oranges should be sold at the 
grove, for this method of selling increases the number of sell- 
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ing agents indefinitely, and does much to decrease the value 
of the product. These are backed by one of the fundamental 
principles of business. The exchange should handle all, and 
there is no mistake that all would receive more money. For 
me, this system is the best devised, and moves each year to- 
wards better results, but like any and all good things, it can 
only be partially effective for good when only partially 
adopted. 


REPORT ON MARKETING BY E. BEAN. 
Mr. President and Members of the Horticultural Society: 


In presenting my views on this subject, I desire, first, to 
call attention to the report of your committee on marketing, 
made at the last annual meeting. It was stated in that report 
that about 85 per cent. of the crop of the preceding years 
(1891-92) had been shipped out on consignment, 10 per cent. 
had passed through the Florida Fruit Exchange, and 5 per 
cent. was sold on the trees orf. o. b., with an average result 
of but little'more than fifty cents (50c) per box on the trees. 
I also wish to call attention to the fact that the committee 
were unanimous in recommending the sale of the crop at home. 
This recommendation called forth a great deal of discussion, 
not only onthe floor of the convention, but in the press of the 
State, and among the growers at large. As a consequence, it 
is estimated that considerably more than 50 per cent. ot the 
entire product of the present season 1892 and ’93, has been 
sold at home, and at prices ranging from one dollar ($1.00) to 
one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per box on the trees, 
and that the proportion would have been much greater, but 
for the severe cold in January, which caused the buyers to 
retire from the field. Such results obtained with but a partial 
adoption of the plan of selling at home, would surely seem to 
justify and co ifirm the opinio: expressed by your committee, 
that such asystem would completely solve the problem. While 
great good has come trom its partial adoption, it must be ad- 
mitted that the 40 or 45 percent. that was forwarded on con. 
signment for sale, had a demoralizing effect upon the markets 
which reacted on the buyers here, causing them to make lower 
offers. Itis impossible to place any considerable portion of 
such a product in the markets on consignment without its 
having the effect to lower the price. As a writer in th- River- 
side (California) Press tersely puts it,“the tendency in any 
market of consi sned goods is down, while on purchased stock 
itis up.” No buyer however shrewd, can therelore meet a 
consigned competition. Quoting again from the article referred 
to above, the writer says, “take any market with a dozen good 
houses, and let one of their number receive regular consiga- 
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ments, and the other eleven dare not, and will not buy.” In order 
therefore to realize the full benefits of this plan, uhe holders 
of the remaining 40 per cent. of the crop should be induced to 
join in the movement of thus preventing the ruinous competi- 
tion which will, inevitably arise by its being forwarded for 
sale. As svon as it becomes settled that this is to be the 
future policy of the growers, money wiil flow into the business, 
packing houses will be erected at central points, at which the 
fruit will be concentrated in large quantities, which will insure 
a much better cla-sification, and more uniform packing that 
will greatly enhance the value of the product. When this 
shall be effected, the distribution will be made from here. Not 
only will the dealers in the great centers purchase their 
supplies, but the interior markets will order direct. The 
supplies for the markets of the country, as. well as that for 
foreigu consumption will be regulated by the demand, and not 
as now by the caprice of ill-informed consignors. This will 
insure a perfect distribution, with little or no over-stocking at 
any particular point. ‘The growers will receive their money 
or a satisfactory obligation for their fruit before it is taken 
from the trees, and will be relieved trom the anxieties and 
risks connected with the old methods. All questions of classi- 
fication packing, transportation, and distribution, will be 
turned over to the buyers with the fruit. Under such condi- 
tions the buyers aud packers can exercise a fair degree of 
confidence, knowing that the markets will not be demoralized 
by consigned stock, but that dealers must and will buy their 
supplies at market rates. The «xperience of the present season 
should satisfy everyone that there need be no fears that there 
will not be buyers for the whole product, or that there will le 
combinations to control and depress the values. The industry 
is too large, and the demand too great for a successful combine. 
There will in this as in all other lines of trade, be sharp at- 
tempts to buy cheap and to sell dear, but the growers can 
easily protect themselves from deception, and readily as- 
certain the real value of the product. 


In conclusion let me say that I earnestly believe that this 
is the only possible means of saving the industry. We are 
at the junction of two roads—one leading to prosperity and 
the other to disasters, which to many will be crushing. I 
would urge, then, that the members of this society, by precep:, 
and example, by argument and persuasion, endeavor to induce 
all of the growers in the state to join in the adoption of the 
selling-ai-home ptan for the disposal of the large crop now in 
sight. If it shall be attempted:to market it, by going back to 
the old method of consignment or mixed sales and consign- 
ments, we shall have a repetition of the disasters of 1891 and 
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1892 intensified, and the growers as a mass will receive abso- 
lutely nothing for their labor and investment. I will again 
quote the vigorous lanzuage of the writer in the Riverside 
Press, above referred to: ‘Growers of Riverside, if you 
have had no say in these matters, it is time that you did 
have. If you have no good juigment that tells you that 
your only safeguard is selling your goods at home where 
they are grown and owned, it is time that you arouse your 
seives. Let there be public meetings, let the printer’s ink 
flow. Now is the time to argue thes: questions and get into 
line for solid work.’ This language well applies to us in th: 
present crisis of our affiirs. We have started on the right 
way, let us not hesitate, but solidly push forward to complete 
success. 


Mr. Brapy—In speaking of the possibility of sharp dealing 
either in buying or selling, how to prevent it is the important 
point, and | would like to hear how the growers say do that. 


Mr. BeEan—With the market established as it will be in a 
short time, is there any difficulty for a grower to find out what 
that fruit is worth? Here are the centers of trade, for instance 
Jacksonville. Inthe near future in my opinion there will be 
large packing houses there and the fruits will be sent there in 
shipping crates or baskets to be packed there, making the 
classifications perfect. Anyone can see ina moment that a 
grower cannot make a perfect classification of the fruit simply 
because he does not have enough. He can make a few boxes 
only of first-class fruit. He does not control it, bu: a man 
having 200,000 or 300,000 boxes of truit can make a perfect 
classification. The object of selling at home is that you can 
sell there and know the value of it. Just as well know down 
on Indian river as a man knows whet the wh at murket in 
Chicago is. When all that shall come about you would have 
not the slightest trouble to ascertain the market value of your 
crop. In the present form of doing business of cours these 
buyers are scattered all over the country, and there are buyers 
in every direction. The woods {are absolutely full of them. 
They are everywhere and of course if the grower understands 
himselt he would post himself as to the value. 

Mr. Heaty—I never could understand why a commission 
man in New York or Chicago, or any other city, was enabled 
to take my fruit and compete with another g ower in the 
market. It strikes me that I have a great deal better chance 
to compete with my fruit'for a price when it is hanging on 
the trees and in comparatively no danger ; that | have a bet- 
ter opportunity than the man to whom I sell the fruit. It 
does strike me that Iam in a better position than he is, or 
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that he possibly can be, and it does strike me that lam in a 
better condition sitting under my own vine and fig tree to 
receive the gentleman who comes to buy my fruit than I am 
if | sent it to any one for an auctioneer to put it up and sell 
to the highest bidder. It strikes me that I can get a better 
price for my fru't on the trees than I can by having it sold at 
auciion. Iam first, last, and all the time for selling the fruit 
at home on the trees. If there is any next best, I am in favor 
of the auction system. That is the way we can do it. I had 
fur bids for my fruit last year, and 1 was not feeling very 
sick about it. It was in better shipe thay it would have 
been in New York under an auctioneer, I know. I got $1 a 
box down, and three fellows went off mad and one happy. I! 
gt enough to pay me forit. There was a gentleman at my 
house when I made this sa'e and he would not sell his as he 
thought they did not offer enough forit. The same gentle- 
man was at my house the other day. H said they did not 
otfer enough so I did not sell my fruit. He said I have just 
lost my crop. I held on to part of it and part of it I shipped. 
What I sent off sold for 78 cents per box, and what I had let 
in the grove froze. He said I was «a lucky fellow. He could 
have sold his crop for 30 cents less per box than I did at the 
same time I sold mine, and that, in my opinion, would have 
been a fair price tor it. In the first place it would not have 
run over 30 per cent. brigh's, was two miles from the railroad 
and no packing house. Mine did not have 1 p_-r cent. of rusty 
fruit. His fruit was better sold at $1 per box than mine was 
at $1.30. Every man in my neighborhood had offers of $1 a 
box for their fruit. The only sprayer in that neighborhood 
sold his fruit for $1.25, and then they paid me 5 cents per 
box for packing itin my packing house. Now, there was nu 
question about a single man in my neighborhood selling his 
truit on the trees, and every box in that section could have 
been so!d for $1 a box on the trees. What was the outcome? 
Every man was shipping them off to Northern markets after 
they were ir zen and paying the freights. They thought it 
was not possible that the buyer could come and make any- 
thing by buying at $1 per box on the tree, and that they 
could make it all by shipping themselves. When a man 
comes and offers me $1 a box on the trees he is not going to 
gt away uniess there is another buyer in sigh'. I had four 
buyers to buy my Tangerine crop last year. There were ju-t 
as many there to buy the other fruit. I had four buyers at 
my place who bought my Tangerine fruit. 1 told them to go 
into the grove and bid on the fruit. 

The first two went into the grove and came back and made 
me an offer and I told them it was enough. They all offered 
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me just exactly the same price and I took the offer that was 
first made to me. I got $3 per box for my Tangerines on the 
tree. My neighbor got $2.75 but his were not quite as fancy. 
I saw the returns on my fruit and the first two carloads 
brought $3.25 per box. He hasalready been to my place this 
year and offered me $3500 for the crop on the trees the way it 
is, and I told him that I did not care to sell that way. If it 
does not show up better in the fall then the fruit is his, and if 
it does then [ will mike more money off of 1t. I have always 
stood by selling the fruit at home. The first man that came 
to my place offered me $1.25 for my fruit and I should have 
sold at once but I had told the other bidders I would give 
them achance. All of them went into the grove, and another 
man said he would give $1.30 per box for it and I took it. 
Whenever a car of fruit was loaded before the conductor 
signed for it a check was written out to me for it. 


Mr. Hamirin—I would like to ask a question. With the 
probability of a very large crop, possibly the largest that we 
have ever had, is it likely that we will have the same oppor- 
tunity to sell on the trees as heretofore? I know something 
of an agreement reached between a good many of the buyers. 
There isan understanding that if there is a large crop in Flor- 
ida they will send no agents. 


Mr. Heaty—Ever since I have been raising fruit the report 
has gone forth that next year the fruit crop would be so large 
that there would not bea buyer in the Staie. What has been 
absolutely the tru:h in the case is that there hax been for the 
last three years buyers enough in the State of Florida to buy 
the fruit crop and willing to buy it at a reasonable price. The 
difficulty has been in my neighborhood, the bayer comes in 
and offers me $1 per box for my fruit and the growers get 
scared right away They think fruit must be high, and fruit 
inust be scarce and then every grower is up to $1.25, and if I 
had been offered $1 25 he would bounce up to $1.50. He is 
going to learn it. There is not a single grower in my section 
but what says if a buyer comes he is going to get the fruit. I 
am willing to contract for my fruit at any time that I think I 
am getting a reasonable and fair market price for it whatever 
it is. 

Mr. Brapy—lI referred to the home market, as explained by 
Mr. Bielby at our last meeting. He said he was in favor of 
it. My experience in Florida wives me no hope of ever see- 
ing the orange growers organize so that I would be willing 
to go into the home market. I am always afraid of any such 
proposition. Down in our country this last fall we had up 
this home market question, and I thought I discovered some- 
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thing wrong right there. I did not go into this movement 
but a great many of my neighbors did. They had home 
market at home and an outlet on the commission plan in New 
York city. They did not sell it at home and the man in New 
York could not sell it, and they had to put it in the very line 
in which the Florida Fruit Exchange had ben using it. 


Mr. Bean—The crop of 1891-’92, they estimated that the 
4,000,000 boxes that went cut of the State that year netted 
the growers an average of sixty cents on the trees. Now you 
take the average of this estimate, and the fact that fully 50 
per cent. of this crop was sold on the trees, and so far as I 
know none of it for less than $1 per box on the trees, and I 
have known of them paying up to $1.75. I know one party 
who paid $2.10 f.0. b. He stimated his packing at 35 cents 
so that would make him $1.75 on the trees. If the crop, as 
I believe it certainly will, reaches 3,000.000 boxes this year, 
tere would be 1,500,000 boxes that would have been sold at 
not less than $1.25 per box on the trees, as against 1,500,000 
going out last year at six'y cents per box. Remember that 
only 5 per cent. were sold last year, while this year 50 per 
cent. were sold. Now, if by withdrawing 45 per cent. of that 
amount from the commission side you have increased your 
price sixty-five cents per box, hadn’t yu better withdraw it 
all? Sit down and wait for the buyers, and they will surely 
come to you. You have only got to let it be understood that 
you won’t ship your fruit on consignment and the best buyers 
in the country will come. If vou go back to your old method 
of consignment with the large crop that is before you now in 
sight, don’t you see that the buyers won’t come? Let the 
action of this society go to indicate that you favor consign- 
ment in any form, and that you are going to continue the old 
way of business, do you think the buyers will come? How 
are we going to get those people to change who insist upon 
selling on consignment? [visa matter of education. I do 
not believe that there is a grower in the country, or at least 
the bulk of the growers, but would be convinced if they 
understood this matter. Now there are several things that 
would come out of it. In the northern portion of the State 
we are liable to frosts and in the southern part we are not. 
If this thing was so, the buyers would commence at the north- 
ern part of the State and work south. Suppose that tiis sale 
system sha!l prevail. Then the supply in each of the ma: kets 
is regulated by the demands. If Nashville can use a carload 
of fruit a day then the buyers will use a carload. I started a 
carload and the next day a smirt grower from Florida went 
there himself with three carloids, and instead of my fruit 
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being sold for $3 per box it was sold for $1.50. Educate 
these people up to see what their interests are. You will be 
affected by whatever these men sell their fruit for. Every 
box of fruit that goes on consignment affects the price of 
your fruit. 

Mr. MorneMaAN—Last year there was one buyer at Leesburg 
known to you, that bought 60,000 boxes of oranges, and not a 
single box did he pay more than $1 a box for, and the majority 
he paid from 75 to 80 cents per box for. Another buyer bought 
40,000 boxes and he never paid more than $1 per box. The 
rule is below $1 rather than above it. 

Mr. HamMiin—So far as we are concerned we think that 
these plans that have been laid before the people for so many 
years earnestly and efficiently, do not work rapidly enough. 
They seem to bea sort of id-val plan, and if carried out would 
b> a good thinz, an we have b2en waiting to see if the growers 
would not get together. We believe as the m jority of the 
people believe, that the ideal way is tos-ll the fruit on the 
trees, and whenever we have been able to do so we have done 
so, but the great difficulty is that the people all around you 
will keep sending regardless of price, and will keeping selling 
regardless of price. They do not hold up the market in any 
sense of the word, and so while we are trying to sell on the 
trees we are just as much in competition as when we consign. 
We have got discouraged about this. This year we will try 
and reap the benefits of either plan which may prevail. We 
have practically bought out a commission man who has been 
in the market and knows the trade, and we propose to sell our 
own fruit hereafter, until this plan is estab'ished in just that 
way. We will put our own man right in the field and sell in 
the market just the same way the commission man does. If 
nece-sary to establish a central point we will do so. We think 
we can sell every box of our fruit through our solicitor who 
knows the trade thoroughly and knows just where to go to 
dispose of it. We have tried it this year and made double 
from our fruit that we did by any other method. This is 
our plan. It seems to me that a few persoms who have got 
fruit ina community can do the same thing. Of course we 
propose to take advantage o! brands and have just as good 
fruit as any that is grown. Every orange is put up in the 
nicest possible way known to us, and we are alr-ady taking 
means to learn just how the California fruit is put up and what 
kind of boxes they use and all those prrticulars. We propose 
to put a fancy fruit upon the market and to get a good price 
for it and to have a good profit that these commis3‘on men 
make right along off from it. 
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Mr. Moreman—The small growers of Florida cannot do 
that, and therefore we have organized the exchange to handle 
and sell their fruit. 

Mr. Bean—I understand that the difficulty with the small 
growers is to get the buyers to com+ them and buy their 
fruit. Now,if the growers of the state will reach the conclu- 
sion that they perhaps ought to sell their fruit at home there 
will be large packing house; e-tablished at a central points at 
which small men can sell fruit at any time. You know that 
the freight on unpacked fruit would be the same as ona 
packed box Now, growers down in Volusia county, Orange 
county, or Lake county, or any of the o-her counties would 
take his crates and put them into a car and send them to 
Jacksonville and they would be received there and picked 
and classified in the proper manner. This opens the doorway 
for the using up of th~ small crops of the country, and, in 
fact, the small man would be just as well off as the large one. 
He could take his crates right t» the train and they would be 
taken to Jacks mville or Leesburg, or anywhere else, and 
they would be packed. Let the buyer have the confidence 
and the competition between the buyers will give you the 
full market value of your crop on the trees without any 
trouble or expense, or handling of the fruit. They buy tue 
fruit from you on the trees and take it off without any ex- 
pense to you. 

Mr. Heaty—I move that we tak2 up the next subject. 

Carried. 


Mr. Keck reads 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. President and Members of the Horticultural Society: 

Soon after my appointment as chairman of the committee 
of Rough Handling of Fruits I opened correspondence with 
the managers of the leading transportaticn lines, asking for 
any suggestions thit would lead to a solution of the evils 
complained of ‘l'o some of these enquiries I have received 
prompt replies; to others I have never received any reply. 

It seems to me that we must bring to the attention of the 
transportation companies a knowledge of what we call care— 
ful handling. What many of them call careful handling we 
do not, and it s-ems to me that a portion of their obligation, 
and for which we pay, is prompt delivery and careful hand- 
ling. 

Oranges delivered in New York a month after being deliv- 
ered to the railroad in Florida is not what they are paid for, 
nor to be handled as pig iron. 
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While in the case of the iron there would be no case of de- 
terioration in quality, in the orange it would be simply worth- 
less. And I believe damages could be collected for a neglect 
to render the service for which they had been paid. 

I can only recommend, that we, in season and out of sea- 
son, urge upon the companies a more conscientious discharge 
of the duties they assume when they take our money for 
freight ; that we urge and endeavor to educate to a better 
knowledge of what our fruit requires, and furthermore that 
we will get the managers to agree that they will discharge or 
suspend their trainmen when they handle our fruit roughly, 
and that they will listen to our complaints when made defi- 
nite as to time, place, train and man. I[t should not be a very 
(lifticult matter to get railroad managers to see their prosper- 
ity and ours must go together. 

I would suggest that there be an attempt made by the 
growers to concentrate their shipments and ship in carload 
lots at their home stations, thus loading the cars at home 
ourselves and sending them through withou. reloading. 
When that car reaches Jacksonville we have some choice as 
to which route it may take and patronize the line that will 
give us the best service. 

Let each member of this association report the fruit he 
sees ill treated, whether it is his fruit or that of another, 
seems to be the only means of redress we have at hand at 
present. A  pronerly-organized railroad commission may 
place us in a position to have some legal redress, 
but a refusal to patronize, so far as possible, the line that 
misuses our fruit seems to be our most efficient recourse at 
presente Irvine Keck, Chairman. 


Mr. Bean—I would move that Mr. Painter be requested to 
prepare an article on the materials used in the manufacture 
ot fertilizers, their different sources and their different ac- 
tions, and present same at the next meeting of this associa- 
tion. 

Carried. 

Report of Committee on Transportation— 


Mr. Heaty—Your commi'tee has no report to make. We 
talked over one little matter and our committee thought it 
would be wise, and your committee would be in favor of get- 
ting rid of the Transportation and the Marketing Commit- 
tees. We fight and quarr] over it and everybody gets mad 
and scolds. 

President Adams called Vice-President Taber to the chair. 


The secretary read the 
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a 
REPORT OF COMMITEE ON NATIVE FRUITs, BY 0. M. CROSBY, 
CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. President and fellow members : 


‘Tam not given to declining, and you must therefore submit 
to the alternative. In appointing me Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Native Fruits you have a man without a particle of 
interest in the subject. Native fruits, forsooth. What is our 
Horticultural Society for if not the betterment of our high 
grade cultivated fruits? Have we any Florida wild fruits 
worthy of praise? And if not why waste time (as a Western 
New York Horticultural member put it) “ roaming the fields 
and fences fur them when better fruit can be grown in the 
garden in the same time; only idlers can afford to find and 
gather the native.” 


The native fruits of Florida have been described each year 
of our young society by abler, and more enthusiastic members, 
what more is then to be said on so barren a subject, why not 
drop this unimportant department and save the valuable time 
of this convention for other subjects far more important; now 
crowded out for the want of space and time—as for instance, 
irrigation. 

Here is the unappetizing list of wild Florida fruits: The 
wild orange, true is good for marmalade and as stock for graft- 
ing. The persimmon has more enemies than friends. Wild 
plums but who wants them after growing Kelsey’s and others. 
The blueberry of the scrub is appetizing with bread and milk, 
true. Runnizg blackberries or dewkterries are worth picking 
when found, but who can speak a good word for wild cherries, 
wild pawpaw, palmetto berries, prickly pear, Spanish bayonet, 
that comprise the balance of the list. Why not abolish this 
subject hereafter. 

Mr. MANvILLE—I move that the arranging for the trans 
portation to the next annual meeting of the society be left to 
the regular transportation committee, and that Major G. P. 
Healy be the chairman of that committee, and that the chair- 
man be a quorum. 

Carried. 

On motion meeting adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Meeting called to order promptly by President Adams. 

Mr. WiLttiamMs—There was one subject passed over—the 
paper on frosts, by Mr. Hart, and if he has prepared it I should 
like to hear it read in the fifteen minutes that we have. 


Mr. Hart read the following paper on 
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. 
TIMBER BELTS AS A PROTECTION OF FRUIT AGAINST THE EFFECTS 
OF COLD. 


It has been often stated that fish and reptiles may be frozen 
until apparently all circulation has ceased and yet retain life 
and suffer no serious harm from the suspension of their 
bodily functions through cold. 

My own experience shows that oranges may go through a 
temperature but a little if any above 19} degrees above zero, 
and have ice crystals all through them and still create a strong 
demand for themselves at $2.25 to 83 per bex when placed on 
a medium market as frosted at a distant point, one six weeks 
later. ‘That mercury was down to that exact point in the grove 
I cannot say, but that wax what the thermometer showed near 
by, where I do not think it would vary much from what it 
would have shown in the grove. 

The crop stood up well for shipment, except for a small 
part that I will speak of later. 

Now there is not a horticulturist here to-day who does 
not know that a frozen fish or reptile is killed, and a citrus 
fruit is spoiled for keeping or shipping, if fully frozen, except 
that each be thawed out slowly and ina prop-r manner. To 
so arrange the conditions about our groves as to secure the 
slow thawing of the fruit after the cold nights that are get- 
ting to be so common of late years is therefore a matter of 
utmost importance, and not alone to save the fruit, but, in 
some cases, the very life of the trees, many of which have 
more than once been in jeopardy, and some, in exposed places, 
totally destroyed during my nineteen years’ experience in 
this state. 

In my own case I have solved the problem, ‘hough its solu- 
tion was not original with me, by putting my trees out in 
small groves of only about two acres each and leaving a bor- 
der about fifty feet wide of heavy timber about ea h. These 
borders of course take consid-rable valuable land, and I have 
often been told it was a pity to waste it that way, but I con- 
sider it of far more value with tall oaks, ce /ar, bay and pal- 
metto trees thereon than if cleared and planted to any fiuit 
trees. The-e belts of high timber have protected the sm1'ler 
orange trees and the fruit from both wind and the effect of 
freezes to that extent that I now have confidence to hold my 
crop as late as I see fit without fear of its ever being injured 
by cold to that extent that I cannot realize a good living in- 
come from it, and with a reasonable hope that the seasons in 
which it will receive any injury at all may be like ang L’s 
visits—“few and far between.” 
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Do I know positively that this fruit was frozen and how do 
I know that it was the belts of timber that brought it out in 
such good shape? That the oranges had ice clear through 
them [ know because I cut many of them in two on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of January last, and found it there and 
showed it to those that were with me. To the other question 
I reply that the nearer the oranges were to these belts of tim- 
ber on the east side of each grove the better their condition 
atter the freeze, while the fruit in my neighborhood that was 
without protection of this kind was very badly damaged and 
in a short time lost its juice and became worthless. I have 
one grove that is so set that the longest way is east and west, 
another that the west side is higher than the east, and on that 
account should escape with less injury if in open ground. 
The fruit on the northwest corner of both these groves, where 
the sun struck it early in the morning, was badly injured and 
some of it on the highest ground was so worthless that I did 
not market it at all. I would not put my brand upon any of 
it, but sent the best into the marke: as orphans and without 
a name to give it prestige. The trees are protected not only 
by being shaded from the morning sun when frozen, but they 
are held back in the spring and commence to grow later than 
those more exposed and are therefore better able to 
withstand late freezes. There is one point, however, in re- 
gard to these belts of timber that I would call especial atten- 
tion to and that is that they should not be left so dense as to 
form a dead wind break, but should be underbrushed and left 
so open that all the lighter currents of air may circulate under 
and among them. If this is neglected I believe they would do 
more harm than good as the heavy winds would be more likely 
to whirl down into the clearings instead of sliding over as 
they do with me, and the cold on still nights would accumu- 
late in the groves as it does ina valley surrounded by high 
hills. I believe this one point is sufficient to explain, to a 
large extent, the different of opinions held as to the value of 
timber borders, but the fact of many getting their clearings 
too large may in some cases be a cause for adverse opinions, 


Covering the grove with a blanket of smoke during short 
cold snaps has been advocated by many, tried by a few and 
made an occasional success by one here and there. There was 
one notable case near the writer’s home where two sisters 
saved their orange crop from a late freeze, that took the young 
fruit off of the groves near by them in the spring of 1892. The 
trees were large and the ladies filled the air among and above 
them with smoke by keeping small fires burning in the grove 
throughout the night and well into the morning. 
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The effect of smoke is the same as that of timber borders, 
preventing the radiation of heat in the night and shading 
from the sun in the morning, but smoke must be made for the 
occasion while the borders are always there ready to lend 
their protection, even though the master, wrapped in warm 
b'ankets, lies dreaming of “Indias coral strand” until nine 
o’clock in the morning. But should he realiz: the danger 
and resort to the use of smoke as an additional safeguard, 
what could be of more assistance in making its use effectual 
than these belts of high timber to enclose it and cause it to 
linger longer and more densely just where it is wanted? Nor 
would the heated air from the fires in rising draw in so cold 
a draft from under the timber as where the grove was set in 
open ground. In the foregoing I have only referred inci- 
dentally to the value of these belts as a protection against 
injury to tree and fruit from heavy winds. Here on the coast 
their utility in that direction alone is sufficient to compensate 
liberally for the devoting of the requisite amount of land to 
their growth. In many instances where this was neglected 
and the natural protection cut away when first clearing the 
land, lofty structures have since been built of scantling and 
wooden st#ips, the latter nailed two or three inches apart, for 
protection on the open windy side and at intervals through- 
out the grove. 


That the forest trees may not feast unrestrained upon tue 
$45 fertilizer applied to the groves, a ditch two and one-half 
feet deep should be dug next the borders. Koots will run 
under this to some extent, but with a ship carpenter’s broad 
axe a man can work along the ditch chopping down some six 
inches into the dirt at the bottom and cut nearly all of them. 
In putting up a part of my crop of last season that was con. 
siderably injured I was often struck with the great difference 
in the effect of freezing upon different fruit. Richly colored, 
thin skinned, high grade round oranges, seldom showed injury 
to any marked degree, while those of pear shape, coarser tex- 
ture and pale yellow rind, showed a lack of the well-balanced 
food rations necessary to the best development of fruit and 
tree, lost their juice rapidly and very quickly became entirely 
worthless. This and other points noted lead me to believe 
that proper fertilization is another factor having much more 
to do with making fruit and trees resistant to tie effects of 
severe cold than is generally believed. 


Mr. Bean —In that connection I want to mentiona fact. As 
I said to-day I made a lemon grove, leaving the magnolia and 
live oaks in it. That lemon grove went through the freeze of 
1886 without any damage atall. Talking with Mr. Williams, 
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who lives near Ogden, he said to me that an overhead protec- 
tion of that kind was in his judgment equal to trom seven to 
ten degrees. In the case of these tender lemon trees the frost ° 
did no injury at all, in 1886. I think that it illustrates fully 
protection of this kind. I have observed, in various parts of 
this country great advantages from preserving the timber 
belts as against cold. 


Mr. MoremMan—That matter was brought to the attention 
of the orange growers in the report of Dr. Moore some two 
years ago. He advised that very thing. Down in my portion 
of the State, which is on the Northern limit of the orange 
section, a number3of neizhbors have planted guavas in the 
hammock and this year they have an excellent crop of guavas. 
I do not believe there has been a failure of guavas in that 
neighborhood, in the bushes, since 1886, and the lemon trees 
passed through in 1886 and borea good crop of fruit the next 
year. So there is great value to be attached to the timber 
protection. 


Prof. Rolf’s report of Committee on Entomology read : 
SOME ECONOMIC INSECTS. 


In preparing this paper for the Horticultural Society I 
have chosen such insects as came in incidentally in connec- 
tion with my study of the more economic insects. 

The works of Riley, Lintner, Comstock, Packard and oth- 
ers have been freely consulted. We are especially indebted 
to the Division of Entomology, United States Department of 
Agriculture, for the excellent illustrations. Only such in- 
sects have been taken as are believed to be of more than local 
importance. 


Dipreria.—Parasitic on the army worm and a number of 
other lepidopterous larve are the tachnid flies. These have 
the appearance of ordinary house flies and are quite common 
in spring and summer. In one case twenty-three of these 
hatched out from a single cocoon of cecropia. 

The cecropia larva was allowed to spin its cocoon and to 
pupate. About the middle of February the flies worked their 
way out of the chrysalis and through the silken cocoon and 
themselves were formed into the chrysalis state and by the 
middle of March immerged adult flies. 


The eggs are deposited on the epidermis of the cecropia or 
other larv and in such places where the worm cannot reach 
them with its teeth or otherwise remove them. A number of 
times I have had to search a long time before I could find a 
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larva of the sphinx without one or more eggs of this fly or a 
near relative sticking to its back. 





Fig. 2. 


Nevroprera (Myrmelon sp.)—A familiar friend is the lit- 
tle fellow known to all fun-loving boys as the doodle. These 
inhabit the bottoms of small funnel-shaped depressions in the 
sand along fences and other protected places, especially under 
shade trees. They are also known as ant lions. They lie 
waiting for their prey at the bottom of the pit with their 
jaws enclosing the apex of the inverted cone. Any unlucky 
creature that falls into this pit is quickly seized, and if the 
captive is a little too strong all the captor has to do is to 





crook his back several times and the loose 
sand soon surrounds the unfortunate and 


° ° ° UXO Apr 
buries him from daylight. BOC Hera 
The adult of this insect looks like a small EEE 
. . 4 4a 
mo-quito hawk, with large attenne. Ee 
: : . Bor) 
Another carniverous insect, closely allied G 


to the ant lion is the lace-wing fly, (Chrysopa 
plorabunda). (Fig. 1.) This insect has the 
peculiar habit of placing its glossy white egg 
on a long stalk. The larve usually live in 
colonies of plant lice. 


Oponata (Fig. 2).—The mosquito hawks 
are as a whole beneficial insects. They pass 
the early days of their lives in ponds, lakes 
and slow running rivers. Here they live on 
such larve as they are able to capture and 
overcome, Their life history as a whole is 
not well understood. 
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The adult insects fly about swiftly capturing and eating 
many injurious species. I have seen them playing with white 
ants when the latter were swarming. They even feed on 
members of their own family. 


Another very valuable fly to us is one very similar to the 
above. This is one of the tachind that lives in the larvex of 
the melon worm and destroys a great many of them. 


You will probably be as much surprised when I tell you of 
a fly that actually catches and eats bumble bees, hornets and 
beetles as I was when I saw the fly in the act. Erax apicaulis 
devour caterpillars but other members of his family do not 
behave so well. There is a specimen in the college collections 
that was taken in the act of eating a large beetle. Many are 
not satisfied with beetles but capture bumble bees and even 
wasps. 

Co.reopTera.—Cicindelide. The tiger beetle is one of our 
best friends both in the larval and in the adult states. This 
State has a large number of species and many insects in each 
specie. 

The color of the lava is dull, or muddy white. It has large 
head with fierce jaws and six true legs, something that answers 
for a foot at the end of the body and on its back an immense 
protection to hold it firmly in the den when it gets its “back 
up.” 

The manner of catching its prey is this: it digs a well about 
as large around asa thin lead pencil and eight to sixteen inches 
deep; depending on conditions. When our little animal gets 
hungry, and he seems to be born that way and nev: r gets over 
it, he places his head just even with the top of the ground and 
watches for some thoughtless wanderer. It makes little differ- 
ence to Mr. tiger beetle junior who or what it is that comes 
along, his jaws are like a set steel trap. A few days ago while 
working in the orchard I found that a big blue bottle fly had 
accidently sprung the trigger and although the fly was large 
enough to carry off two such worms it could not extract this 
one from his den. Indeed the little captor allowed me to move 
the whole earth bodily and transfer it without giving up his 
prey. 

The amount of good these insects do can readily be over- 
looked because they are so inconspicuous. The beetle is car- 
niverous also and may be seen on any bright day running 
rapidly over the ground. When closely pursued it takes wing 
but soon lights and goes on about its own business. 

The larvee are favorites with the school boys and girls. Who 
has not gone fishing for them? The method is simply this: 
a straw, preferably a broom straw, about a foot long is taken 
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and inserted into the hole the little insect has made. Allowing 
this to remain quiet for a few moments the larva takes it into 
his jaws and attempts to push the straw out, then by giving 
the straw a quick pull the “fish” comes out clinging to the 
straw. 

Coccinellide. The lady birds or lady bugs are as a whole 
a beneficial class of insects. : In their adult stage they are not 
always readily distinguished from the Chrysomellide. There 
are over a thousand species of lady birds and some species are 
difficult to distinguish from each other. In general they are 
hemispherical in shape, red or yellow or black with or without 
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spots. Varying but slightly (comparatively) in size not much 
larger than one-fourth inch or much smaller than one-fifth. 
Their eggs are Jong, oval, yellow and usually laid where food 
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can be easily obtained, often in the midst of a colony of plant 
lice. ; 


I will speak briefly of a few common ones. The one to 
head the list for Florida is the two-spotted lady bird (Chilo- 
corus cacti) (fig. 3). The insect is about one-quarter inch 
long and of about the same breadth ; very common in orange 
trees about Lake City, and judging from specimens sent me 
itis quite generally disseminated throughout the state. The 
insect passes the winter in the beetle stage with us and lays 
its eggs late in January or early in February. These hatch 
about March Ist, or a little later, depending on the weather. 

Persons have observed that during the orange picking 
seaoon these beetles were present on trees affected with scale 
insects and have been apprehensive of them. It is simply 
the instinct of the “hen” lady bird to build her nest and lay 
her eggs where little lady birds may find plenty of food. 
These larvze are born with an appetite that is never satisfied. 
They feed on the larve of the scale insect and it is surprising 


how soon they will depopulate an infested limb. The larve 
are small and very strange looking beings, and I doubt if 
many persons have seen and recognized them. Their color 
prevents attraction, and I have often noticed what seemed to 
be a natural inclination to hide when I would try to study 
their habits closely. They are anything but amiable looking 
creatures, and the pupa is still worse. Any one not ac- 
quainted with the life history would not guess that such a 
thing could produce a lady bird. 

There are many others in our state that deserve mention, 
but as I said in the beginning there are over a thousand spe— 
cies, and it would be tiresome in the extreme to go over each 
of the class but let me make one broad general sweep and say 
the lady birds combine many good qualities and have no bad 
ones. This brings out sharply the value of systematic ento- 
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mology. In an agricultural education the student learns to 
distinguish between our friend, the lady bird, and the very 
similar fellow, our enemy, the chrysomelid. 

In the show frame you will see seven common friends and 
three comimon enemies. 





Fie. 6. Fie. 54. 


Lampyde Chaulicgnathus pennsylvanicus (fig. 4) isa beetle 
of carnivorus habits, feeding generally on injurious insects, 
among them the plum curculio. 

Carabide FHarpalus pennsylvanieus (fig 5), is a common 
ground beetle with us. From the size of his jiws and the 
way in which they are set one would recognize him at once 
as a fiesh feeder. Both in the larval (fig. 54) and in the adult 
states he feeds on the larve of other insects, among others 
are the larvee of the plum curculio. About the same habits 
and habitat as Aspidoglosso subanguloto (fig. 6). 

Calosoma calledium represents a large black beetle with 
rows of golden stars placed on his back. Beside him, C. 
scrutator, is a still larger animal with deep blue wing-covers 
margined with black. These two go by th? name of cater- 
pillar hunter. And to my mind they are well named, espe- 
cially the latter. 

HyMeNoprera.—Ichnemonidz. Ichneumon larva inhabits 
the bodies of caterpillars and other insects. The eggs are laid 
singly or in aggregate by ichneumon flies on the skin of the 
larva which the young are to inhabit. 

Ichneumon suturalis lives in the body of the army worm 
destroying many. 

Trogus exesorius—is a parasite on Papilivo Asterias a black 
and white butter fly. 

Rhys-a (Pimpla) lunator—is a large insect that was taken 
several times last year; the ovipositor is often four and a half 
inches long. This ovipositor is inserted into burrows of wood 
boring larvee and the eggs placed on its host. 
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This unnoticed insect plays considerable havoc with some 
of the wood boring species. 

During last summer and fall specimens of the horn worm 
were frequently handed me all covered with small white protu 
berances. The-e white bodies were the cocoons of the Micro- 
gaster Congregata. 


The female is a small nearly black fly, not more than one- 
fifth of an inch long and about the same expanse of wing. 
This little body darts leisurely through the air in search of its 
victim, which isa larva of tobacco horn worm (Miscrosila 
Carolina) or potato horn worm, or the tomato horn worm M. 
quinquemcaulata 


The female fly punctures the skin of her victim and lays the 
egg at the same time. The process is quicker done than said. 
The eggs hatch out in the form of footles. larvee; these feed 
upon the internal fatty matter of the horn worin larva until 
they are full grown when they gnaw their way out through the 
tough skin of the horn worm and spin a smill upright silky 
cocoon on the epidermis of their host. In from two to five 
weeks the parasites leave their cocoon as perfect insects. It 
is needless for me to say that the host dies from the attacks 
of these flies. 

Aphidius. Sp.—There is another small f»ur winged fly which 
is very common with us that is scarcely ever noticed and 
whose work is not appreciated; this is a small four winged fly 
that destroys the cabbage louse Aphis brassace 

On warm sunny days of spring this little atom miy be seen 
basily infecting the aphis on caboage. One was watchel last 
spring and in less than an hour it deposited forty-seven eggs 
in a colony of plant lice. Every time this parasite approached 
one of the lice the latter would wriggle about in the most 
irantic manner as if it was conscious of impending danger. 
The egg of the parasite is very quickly depusited, seeming to 
be by a mere touch. 

Tais fly completes its earlier growth within the host which 
in latter stages becomes enormously distended, The parasite 
emerges by pushing back a circalar lid-like portion of tie epi- 
dermis from the back of the host. 

We are all more or less familiar with the large angular- 
winged green katydid (Microcentrum retinervis). Piate I, 1. 
This is somewhat of a marvel for size and also for the amount 
of eating it does. Late in the fall these insects are often at- 
tracted by the light. Their notes are probably more familiir 
to us even than the insect itself. Their music is simply a 
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volume of chick-chicks thrown out suddenly without any 
warning. 

Now this immense insect seems to be too large and agile to 
be taken in the adult state even by some of our voracious 
birds. However he is not to escape without some aches, pains 
or diseases, 

The eggs are deposited in two rows on a small branch, a leaf 
or splinter. This fact is taken to advantage by a small four- 
winged fly known as the chalcid (Eupelmus Mirabilis, Walsh 
—Plate Il. 2 female, 2a male) fly. Theegg of this little mite 
is deposited within the egg of the katydid. In this case the 
katydid never hatches, but the chalcid fly comes out a perfect 
insect through a little hole in the side of the egg, as is shown 
in the view. The katydids hatch out by lifting up the side of 
the egg. 

I collected some eggs and placed in the breeding case and 
as a general rule the katydid larva immerge from the fertile 
egg about two weeks earlier than do the chalcids from the 
parasitized egg. Other entomologists have had slightly dif- 
ferent results, 

This chalcid fly is rather more than one-eighth inch long. 
The expanse of the dusky wings is greater than the length. 
The male is less than the above given measurements. Both 
are glossy black and nimble little fellows. 

Prof. Comstock recommends the collecting of katydids’ eggs 
in the fall and placing them in a box covered with a wire 
gauze. The gauze keeps out all animals that might eat the 
eggs and allows the chalcid fly to pass out as soon as they im- 
merge from the egg and keep the katydid nymphs in the box 
to starve. Ina collection of 157 eggs, ninety-one were para- 
sitized by chalcids against sixty-one not parasitized, or 58 per 
cent. parasitized against 41 per cent. not. 

Sigalphus curculion (Fig. 7) according to Dr. Riley de- 
stroyed over three fourths of the early developed plum cur- 
culio larva in Eastern Missouri. 





This little four-winged fly is a very interesting and exceed- 
ingly beneficial friend. It is widely scattered over the United 
10 
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States and quite a checkmate to the curculio of Florida. This 
little bee mite makes its busy rounds in early spring, walking 
over a plum the female makes close observations to find fruit 
with the characteristic crescent shaped gouge on it. If there 
is no sign of a curculio within the fruit this little atom seeks 
another fruit. By a movement of her antenne she can with 
the most“unerring precision determine whether there is any 
larva within the fruit that has the crescent shaped mark on it. 
When an inbabited fruit is found she quickly pierces it and 
with great precision deposits an egg (Fig. 7, b) in the body of 
the curculio larva. Length of bee mite .15 to .16 inch, alar 
expanse .30 inch. There is not very much difference in the 


Fic. 8.—a, Matz, b, FEMALE. 


size of the male (Fig. 8,a) and female (Fig. 8, b), the latter 
is somewhat the larger and has an ovipositor. 

$ {Just here it is in place to state just how the amount of work 
done by these insects is ascertained. The fruit that falls and 
shows the marks of the curculio is carefully collected and 
counted, and then placed in a vessel covered with cloth net- 
ting to keep out intruders and keep in what they may hatch 
out. From day to day the curculio larva leaves the fruit, 
then they are placed in another jar that contains sand sifted 
to make sure that nothing is introduced that is not wanted. 
This jar is also carefully screened. Ina few days the para- 
sitic flies emerge as also do the curculio. Aftera little obser- 
vation one can distinguish between the parasitized larva and 
that not parasitized. The curculio during its larval growth 
stores up a great amount of fatty matter. This is made use 
of by the parasitic larva and thus both host and guest can 
live along in the same skin for some time. About the time 
the host is full grown the parasite is nearly so, and to com- 
plete its growth it is now compelled to eat on the vitals of the 
host and thus completes the destruction. 
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Dr. Riley and others have repeatedly observed the parasitic 
fly while eating through the skin of the curculio and finally 
reduce it to nothing. 

After these little parasites have completed the destruction 
ot the host, they spin a yellowish brown cocoon of ‘silk, and 
at the same time the curculio immerge; these flies also come 
out. (See figure of insect in all stages.) 

Thersilochus conotracheli (Fig. 9, a, female, b, male) another 
parasite of the curculio, is a very small four-winged fly that 
lays her eggs on the larve of the curculio. The growth and 
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Fic. 9.—a, Femaue, b, Mace. 


transformation of this fly is much like that of the foregoing 
species. This parasite passes the winter within the curculio 
grub. In the following spring about the time the grub trans- 


forms the parasite has destroyed the parasitized grubs and 
passes out to spin a yellow silken cocoon. When the curculio 
are working on the plums the parasite immerges from the 
ground. It isa little more than one-fourth inch from tip of 
one wing to the tip of the other. The length about one-fifth 
inch, head black, abdomen rufous, peduncle black, and legsare 
yellowish. 


HemiretRa—Among the true bugs, Hemiptera, we have 
some very doubtful characters, as for instance Euschistus 
punctipes a brownish gray plant bug of medium size that 
has the curious habit of puncturing the green parts of plants 
for sap, and at other times taking a fancy to some plump, fat 
young larva that may come in its way. 

Podisus cynicus, a much larger bug of about the same shape, 
and Podisus spinosus, have somewhat similar habit to that of 
the bug described above. This last name bug will be remem- 
bered by many as doing very efficient though not sufficient 
work in helping to put down the Colorado potato beetle. 
Another doubtful bug is Raphigaster hilaris, Fig. 10, or the 
green soldier bug. 
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This insect has been spoken of a number of times as a friend 
but I have seen it at work only at sucking the sap from plants. 

Leptoglossus phyllopus is a reddish brown bug with a dull 
white belt around her waist. It is very easily recognized by 
the broad, leaf like expansions of its hindest legs. This is a 
very shy creature and can only be carefully watched by the 
use Of an opera glass. It has often been reported to do damage 





Fic. 10. 


to cotton but when the evidence is traced back it all ends in 
suppose to be so, or it is so because the plant they are on has 
been hurt. It has, however, been seen in the act of destroying 
insects. 

The wheelbug or devil’s horse, Prionotus crustatus, Fig. 11, 
is @ very Common insect with us, and one with which you are 
all acquainted on aceount of its size and peculiar shape. The 
term wheelbug has been given to it on account of the half- 
wheeled shaped projection of its thorax. 


The eggs are laid in hexagonal masses on the bark of trees 
or shrubs usually. In this state they pass the winter, hatch- 
ing out in February or March into small lively bugs with a 
ared abdomen. Very soon these young bugs commence to 
prey upon other larve that they can overcome, especially the 
larve of the tent caterpillar. Sometimes, however, when 
driven by hunger, they feed upon one another. They feed by 
inserting their long proboscis into the body of their prey and 
sucking out the juice. Although they may use only a small 
portion of it as food the larve die from the poisonous effects 
of the bite. The victim dies in a very short time after being 
bitten and then the bug leisurely sucks out the juices. The 
poisonous effect is often seen when one of these bugs bite a 
person. One case of this kind was as painful as the sting of 
a bee. 

After considerable growth and the young has shed its skin 
several times it becomes a perfect insect of a dark gray color, 
and often an inch long. 

Metapodlus femorala is a very large and a very common 
bug with us. He is easily known by his wide leaf like hind 
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tarsi. If you are not acquainted with this bug just handle it 
awhile and you will be looking for a polecat to take the scent 
off of your hands. As a whole it is of little economic impor- 
tance with us. 





Fig. 11. 


Icerya purchasi, plate VIII. The plates numbered in Ro- 
man letters refer to the lantern slides used at the meeting at 
Pensacola. 

Iam sure the association will pardon the digression if I 
speak a few minutes on our worst enemies. Although he is 
not with us yet we expeet him to come almost any time and 
the better we know him the more able we will be to defend 
ourselves. 

Iam now referring to the Fluter Scale (Icerya purchasi ) 
that is so destructive to citrus fruits. Like many other for- 
eigners he is a great deal worse than a native. The home of 
this pest seems to be in Australia. From Australia this bug 
has made his way to New Zealand, where it is now firmly es— 
tablished in the native forests. In some places it has severely 


attacked the shade trees. It has also spread to Cape Colony, 
South Africa. 
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This insect, it is quite certain, was imported into Califor- 
nia during the 70’s, ora little earlier, on some Acacias. It 
had spread over considerable territory before it attracted 
much attention. Let me give you an example of the rapidity 
with which it spreads: In October, 1885, a patch of these 
insects covering a space of three or four inches was noticed 
upon the limb of an Acacia tree. From these it spread, and 
in a little more than a year several orange and lemon trees 
and other plants growing closely in an area of about 100x80 
feet had become seriously infested. 

The scale can thrive on citrus, rose, Acacias. There are 
many other food plants but these are the principal. Also a 
list upon which they cannot: Pine, cypress, eucalyptus, 
olives, pears and oleander. Fig. 1, pl. [X, represents an egg 
greatly enlarged. Of these a single female may lay from 800 
to 1100 in a single mass. These hatch in from a few days to 
two months, depending on the weather. 

Fig. 2, pl. LX, represents the recently hatched larva of a 
reddish color, somewhat inclined to brown. 

Figs. 3, 4 and 5 are different stages of the female. Fig. 5 
represents the adult female scale insect. 

Its color is still a reddish brown and free from waxy cov- 
ering. As soon as the female begins to swell from the eggs 
forming inside, the beginning of the egg sack is made. 

From a great number of pores on the sides of the body the 
wax begins to exude until finally only the head portion of the 
insect is in contact with the bark of the tree. The egg forma- 
tion continues until the mass is about twice the size of the 
insect. 

The mass is of snow white color with fifteen ridges or flut— 
ings of subequal size. From this waxy cocoon the young scale 
make their escape as soon as hatched. 

The period of egg depositing is from one and a half to two 
and a half months, depending on conditions. Females on 
healthy trees deposit a great many more eggs than those on 
sickly trees. 

The adult male is avery rare specimen, probably known 
only to entomologists. 


How THEY DAMAGE TREES.—A newly hatched larva seeks a 
leaf and settles on it (takes a home stay; no a tree claim) and 
inserts its beak into the tender leaf. It now commences to 
pump out the sap. After moulting the third time it passes 
town tothe younger branches. As soon as fall growa the 
female seeks some favorable place to commence her incubation, 
She soon becomes stationary. The males after becoming winged 
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do not feed any more. Their time of flight is from five o’clock 
in the evening until dark. During the rest of the time they 
are sluggish and do not fly. 





d 
Fig. 12. 


These insects are transported mainly in their larval state 
Fig. 2 Pl. VIII on scions or nursery stock. They may also be 
spread over a limited area by winds, by birds, and by flying 
insects that visit infested trees. Mr. Hubbard has found that 
the ladybird has been the means of distributing scale insects. 

The discovery of an enemy of this insect is a piece of entomo- 
logical glory. It required two trips across the Pacific Ocean, 
and years of honest devotion to find a natural enemy that 
could hold in check this dreaded enemy of the citrus trees. 
Agents were sent to New Zealand and to Australia ‘for 
enemies, 

Quite a number of species were imported. Onefof these 
proved to be just what was wanted. The Vedalia lady bird, 
Fig. 12 represents various stages of the larva and the adult 
insect. The acclimatization of this insect seems almost as easy 
as that of the fluted scale. 

The finding, importing and colonisation of tae Vedalia lady- 
bird is certainly of great interest to all fruit growers, but as [ 
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have already drawn this out into a long story I will not enter 
the field any further. 

Our insects require constant watchfulness and even with the 
most constant vigilance they swoop down upon us “like a wolf 
on a fold” and before we realize a whole year’s work is destoyed. 

Prof. Wxssr—The brown and green soldier bug as far as I 
have known have not been collected as orange insects injur- 
ing the fruit. I believe some of them mention them as punctur- 
ing the young orange growth. By careful movements and 
sharp knife we succeeded in getting up to them and clipping 
their bill off, and microscopic investigations showed that they 
were sucking the pulp of the orange. We would suppose that 
it would injure the orange in its shipping qualities. These are 
interesting things to note as we go along and I am yery glad the 
subject was raised and so speak of them here in connection with 
Protessor Rolfe’s lecture. 

Mr. Paintsr—I have been following up the result of this 
same beetle and the result is that the orange will commence 
to decay and in a little while drop off. I have heard of cases 
where oranges had been picked and started to decay, and the 
party was wondering what it was, and in fact it was the decay 
that was started by this bug puncturing the orange. 

Prof. Swinete—I know a gentleman who did not ship a 
Yarge part of his crop because it had been punctured by this 
same insect and was very light, and would not pay to ship. 

Mr. Heaty—I move that the secretary be instructed to 
notify all members who pledged $12.50 last year that the 
deficit amounts to so much each and request that they remit 
such sums. 

Secretary Hanr—I feel very backward about calling upon 
those members and if we can get along without it I should 
very much prefer to do so. We have on hand now perhaps 
$215 worth of reports, and my receipt book shows about $35 to 
$38 received since my report was given in which reduces the 
amount still more. It seems to me that if the members here 
present would give me orders for reports that the amount can 
very easily be raised without calling on these members. It 
will take some out of the income this year to do that, but if 
we can get along and get help from the Legislature it may not 
make any difference. Wouldn’t it be better for them to pledge 
themselves to take so many reports next year, rather than to 
pay the pledges. 

Mr. Parnter—It the deficiency has been reduced to $30 so 
much the better for those who pledged it. I say let us 
straighten this matter up. 
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Motion of Mr. Healy carried and Secretary instructed to 
notify parties. 

Mr. Bean—I make a motion that members be requested to 
raise a guarantee fund of $200 to secure the publication of the 
proceedings of this year, subject to the appropriation which 
may be received from the Legislature, and subject to the reg- 
ular receipts of the society. 

Motion lost. 

Prof. Swincte—I am one who voted against the motion. I 
move that we reconsider the vote. 


The motion to reconsider carried. 


President ApaMs—The question now is on the motion of 
Mr. Bean. 

Secretary Harr—I think there is on hand about $43 or $45, 
andthe Treasurer has stated that there was a chance of receiv- 
ing 15 per cent. more from the Palatka bank. 

Motion carried. 


The following parties pledged themselves to guarantee fund 
of $200 to pay for publishing next report, as provided in mo- 
tion: Messrs. Painter, Healy, Manville, Paine, Swingle, 
Plank, Taber, Bean, Thomas Haatings, F. N. Price, Adams, 
W. S. Hart, S. S. Harvey, Keck, Holdridge, H. A. Wright, 
Weber, Winter, Rolfe, Bitting, Mellish, Vickery, Morrison 
and Bradt. 

Mr. Bran—I would again call up the subject of the next 
meeting and move it be held in Jacksonville. 

Seconded. 

Mr. MANvVILLE—Have we received any invitation from an 
authorized party except those personal invitations. If we have 
not I would make a :notion that the place ot meeting be left 
to the executive committee ? 


Mr. E. BeEan—On behalf of the Board of Traie of that 
city I extend a hearty invitation to come to Jacksonville. 

Mr. Wiit1ams—There was an invitation by Arthur C. 
Jackson inviting us to meet at Palm Beach. I understand that 
there was also an invitation to be extended from St. 
Augustine. 

Mr, ParneE extends invitation to come to Jacksonville. 

Prof. SwINnGLeE invites the society to come to Eustis. 

Mr. Hastinas—I take pleasure in inviting the Society to 
meet in the ancient city of St. Augustine. It has abundant 
hotel accommodations, and there are many objects of interest 
in and around the place. You will be heartily welcomed. 
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Secretary Hart—I would move that this matter be put 
into the hands of a committee of five to consider the induce- 
ments offered at the different places named, they to report to 
us to-morrow. 

Mr. Heaty—I move that we put this in the hands of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Bean—I don’t see we can’t decide this now. 

Mr. Hotpripge—I move to amend Mr. Bean’s motion by 
striking out Jacksonville and namiog Eustis. 

Seconded. 


Mr. Manvitte—I move asa substitute that we now pro- 
ceed to a ballot for the place of the next annual meeting, and 
the one receiving the highest number of votes be chosen. 

Mr. Heaty—I say now let us keep in the larger cities for 
awhile and see if people don’t rocognize us. Now, let us go 
to Jacksonville next. 

Mr. Hastincs—I am very glad’ indeed to learn that this is 
the second largest city in the state, but I have seen very little 
interest indeed taken in horticulture here, and I snppose we 
will be forgotten as soon as we leave. 

Prof. Swincte—The only advantage Eustis has will be 
that you are among orange groves, and where the hotel rates 
are comparatively cheap. If you want to make yourselves 
known go to Jacksonville, if you want to see the orange 
groves go to Eustis, and if you want to go for pleasure go to 
St. Augustine. 

The ballot resulted ina majority for Jacksonville, and it 
was declared the choice of the meeting. 

Mr. ManvILLE—I move a vote of thanks to Professor Rolfe 
for his lecture this evening. 

Motion carried. 


Adjourned until Friday morning at 8:30 a. m. o’clock. 





FRIDAY, Apri 14, 1893. 


MORNING SESSION 9:30 A. M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment, President Adams presiding. 

President Apams—The report on diseases and insects not 
having been reached last evening comes up as the first thing 
.n order this morning. i890 members are present and as ae 
report has been received we will proceed to the discussion. 
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Mr. Heaty—I would ask Prof. Weber to give us a short 
talk on this subject. 


Prot. WEBER—I am willing to talk whenever I have any- 
thing tosay, but in this particular case I can only say the 
insects of the orange have not so far come under my observation 
at all. The only original observations which I have made are 
those which I partially summarized to you last night. The 
puncture of the fruit by the soldier bug. The insect that we 
have at present injuring the orange are the Chinese spotted 
mite which are very injurious there. That is what is known 
as the red spider. The rust mite is also of exceeding im- 
portance to you and that is found in any abundance on the 
trees at the present time. I have been able to see them at 
work on the trees at any time. I should say that you should 
gv tu spraying pretty soon for them. In regard to the rust 
mite and the effect of sulphur application to the soil. Close 
to one of the springs near Eustis the water there contains 
considerable sulphur and the observation has been made that 
the trees in the near vicinity of the springs where the water 
with the sulphur in it can have action upon the trees they are 
continually filled with bright fruit while those in the back 
part of the grove are usually rusty as much as in the neighbor- 
ing groves. I have not been connected with the work long 
enough to know how to handle the diseases satisfactorily. 
With these few remarks I leave it to those whoI am sure 
understand the diseases better than I. I have had some ex- 
perience with thripp. This year I have made a great many 
crosses to determine the effect of pollenation on the navel. 
I found those insects to abound upon the flower. Of course I 
began at the buds repeatedly and found thripp under the 
petal. They are there waiting to get into the flower at the 
earliest possible moment. As to the effects of thripp on the 
fruit I am not in a position to answer now. The common idea 
is that possibly the lines or ridges on the fruit may be caused 
by the thripp. I believe that the action of the thripp or their 
presence there is as theives, and that they are there to get 
the honey out of the fruit. I have not cbserved them attempt- 
ing to nibble the fruit at all. In the navels it exudes ina 
little drop, and you will find hundreds of them caught in it. 
I believe that the only thing that they come to the orange 
flower for it is the nectar that is secreted there. You practi- 
cally have them in all flowers ifthey have nectar. I only know 
of one way to kill them. Prof. Swingle sprayed for them and 
‘t did not kill any of them. 


Mr. Heaty—I tried the same thing, but while I could not 
find any effect a friend who tried it told me that within two or 
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three days the insect left his trees altogether. I used the 
ordinary sulphur wash, and while I believe that it is excellent for 
the rust mite the red spider is not as easily killed by it I think. 
If it does destroy, and I am not at all convinced of that—the 
re-occurrence is too immediate. You think you have your 
trees free, and within thirty days your trees are again full of 
it. I am not satisfied that the sulphur will kill the red spider. 
I commenced ata quart to fifty gallons and went to four 
quarts to fifty gallons, and I still find that falling off of the leaf 
which the red spider causes. I think it is safe to say that my 
trees are now nearly in a new dress. I am satisfied that the 
spider is there now. 

Mr. Hamitrn—We have been troubled very much with the 
red spider, and our experience is very much the same as that 
of Major Healy about the re-occurrence of them. We can 
just as effectually get rid of the red spider with pure water as 
with any insecticide we have ever used. I have made careful 
investigations in both instances. We tried three different 
insecticides trying them side by side. Wearetryin g the Bean, 
French and the Whitner. So far as thripp is concerned we 
have not found anything that will kill that in the way of 
insecticides. We have tried it full strength, put them ina 
bottle filled with it full strength, and they crawled right out 
of it, and this notwithstanding the fact that these insecticide 
agents claim to be able to kill the thripp. The only favorable 
effect that we have had so far has been with French’s insecti- 
cide. We have tried them as I said on separate rows, and I 
have followed right along immediately after the spraying 
machine and followed along for a week afterwards and ob- 
served the results, and found plenty of it, and it would seem 
to me that a half dozen would come to attend the funeral of 
each dead one. I do not know how to get rid of them. I 
think that any information that can be obtained will be very 
good to receive right here. The only reason for those stripes 
on the oranges, I noticed last year and so far as I can observe 
noticed this, that wherever the most of that trouble arises there 
you know that the thripp worked more generally. There is a 
great difference in our groves. Some are apparently free from 
these insects. I have never tried what is known as thripp 
juice. 

Mr. Heaty—I would like to say that 1 used the wash made 
by Hammond on North River, a wash that will kill a tree in 
proportion to 1 to 800, in Florida at least, and I used it in 
proportion of 1 to 1200, and, while I have been able to kill 
scale in a proportion of 1 to 1200, yet I tried it in 1 to 800 as 
an experiment on the thripp and 1 could not see that it had 
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the slightest effect upon him and it killed the branch upon 
which I put the wash entirely. 

Prof. SwinGLte—lI have been highly interested in this dis- 
cussion. We have not been placed this year so that we had 
an opportunity to experimeat in this line. I think it is highly 
important that this thripp business should be brought promi- 
nently before this meeting. I wish the growers would give 
their views as to the merits or benefits of these insecticides, 
and we will attempt to experiment with them in the labora- 
tory. Is there any doubt that these insecticides will kill rust 
mite ? 

Mr. Heaty—So far as my experience goes with the rust 
mite, I find that with the sulphur wash, two quarts to fifty 
gallons, that it utterly destroys the rust mite and destroys him 
without a re-occurrence for a considerable length of time. By 
the time you have washed your trees three or four times in a 
season you can be pretty well satisfied that there will be no re- 
occurrence of the rust mite. I am far trom satisfied that the 
sulphur wash in any strength will kill the red spider, for I 
have experimented and found that where a wash of the pro- 
portion of 1 to 50 will not kill the pure wash itself has no ef- 
tect. I think the red spider is a more serious insect than we 
have admitted so far. I find that as deadly as the thripp 
juice is I am not satisfied that I can kill the red spider with it. 
I think the way you can get rid of him with water is the same 
way as when it rains and he gets out of the way. 

Mr. Boone—I have recently invested in a machine and 
pump and began work spraying for the red spider in the ex- 
pectation that it would kill him. If it is not going to kill him 
I would like to know it now before I put any more money 
into it. How often are these spiders going to occur? If we 
kill them all off this season how long befure we are going to 
be supplied with another crop? How long does it take to 
multiply, how many, how often and how fast do they increase? 


Prof. SwinGLE—I will state that I do not recall how long it 
tukes the red spider to multiply, but with such small mites it 
generally takes only a few days. We find in spraying for the 
fungus diseases that if we do not kill everything it is liable to 
recur. Ido not think we are thorough enough in spraying. 
If we sprayed grapes in the north like we do orange trees 
here we would never have any grapes. I put thirty gallons 
on one tree and wet every leaf. I presume very likely the 
trouble with these spotted mites you speak of is that you do 
not kill all of them. That on one leaf you may leave fifty of 
them, and if you do not kill them all they will re-occur very 
soon, 
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Mr. Hamiin—The more thorough we sprayed the longer 
the time of the re-occurrence. 


Mr. Heaty—That is exactly true. Iam of the opinion that 
the professor has put us on the right track. I do not believe 
we spray thoroughly enough. The only difficulty with me is 
to know how to spray an orange tree thoroughly enough. I 
consider that the spray is a paying investment if it gets not h- 
ing but the rust mite. 


Secretary Hart—lI was over at DeLand a month ago and I 
heard quite a number speaking of a new insect called the bud 
girdler, saying that it cut the bud off, and that it was drop- 
ping the buds so fast that it was considerably lessening the 
crop. Enterprise, was, I think, where it was first noticed. 
They said that the sulphur wash would kill it. I saw no 
marks of it at my place. They tell me that Enterprise and 
other portions on the St. Johns river are affected worse by it. 

Mr. Hamuin—I followed that thing up and I could not see 
much of it at Enterprise. I think the idea originated with 
Mr. Bertola. 


Mr. Paintrer—I think that if he saw two bads drop on a 
hundred acre tract that would satisfy him. I think that it is 
the dropping of immature buds without the cutting by any 
insect. What time is absolutely necessary to begin spraying 
in order to prevent the rust mite ? 


Mr. Hzaty— Ispray once a month in March, April and 
May, and twice a month July, August, September and Octo- 
ber. 


Mr. Hamiin—I spray once a month from March until Octo- 
ber, thoroughly. 

Prof. SwincLE—I would call attention to a spray that may 
act beneficially to the rust mite. The method I would call 
attention to is one that was originated by an orchard owner 
in Kansas. He made his own pumps and everything and got 
his spraying down to about 15 cents an acre, and I would like 
to see his method tried on the rust mite. I do not believe it 
would be any good on the red spider. His way is to have a 
nozzle that throws a sheet of water, and his spray is worked 
by gearing as he drives along through the grove. He drives 
along and sprays on both sides of the wagon. It is the Wil- 
liams’ pump and nozzle, 


Mr. Heaty—I would like to ask if they can tell me any- 
thing of a small flying beetle, a little larger than a horse fly that 
attacks the bud of the grape before it blooms. I do not think 
he attacks the leaf, but attacks the bud of the bloom. 
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Mr. Harvgy—I went out to Kansas City to look at one of 
these sprayers. I was satisfied that it would do very well as 
long as there was no foliage—like an apple tree in the spring 
when they are budding, but it would not half spray our peach 
trees and orange trees. My experience is that it takes 
@ great amount of labor and material to get over one 
of our trees. Ihave used from twenty to thirty gallons to 
get over a small orange tree such as we have up here. I have 
one thirty feet high and ten feet through and it takes twenty 
gallons to get over it. I had to spray it every tea days or two 
weeks to keep the red spider out of it. I don’t think that 
machine would answer in an orange grove at all. I went on 
purpose to see one of them and see it operate. 


Mr. Hamitrn—We have tried spraying on top of an orange 
tree tor ten minutes, and a man stayed under it that length of 
time and did not get wet. 


Prof. Rorte—In regard to the insect that Major Healy 
was speaking about I do not know that I know just exactly 
the insect that he has been speaking of, but there is one that 
has been sent to us several times that works in the stem of the 
grape vine. It is along beetle and I have one on exhibit 
in the show case. It might be well toc all attention to the point 
that was spoken of last night in regard to the lady bug beetle. In 
this connection it is interesting for us to note that a gentle- 
men who was experimenting in the Missouri experimental 
gardens last year discovered a little beetle there that was eat- 
ing up the red spiders. I would suggest that this little insect 
may be a good thing. 

Secretary Hart—I have found a minute lady bug eating 
the red spider. I sent some specimens to Professor Hubbard 
and he sent for more for study. I will send some of these to 
Professor Swingle as soon as I get home, if I can find any. 
My fruit is absolutely bright except a little pine land fruit I 
have. I have seen no necessity for spraying until last year 
and I tried a little last summer and fall with bi-sulphate of soda 
and arcenate of lime to sce if it would have any effect on the 
blight. It killed the fungus on the trees. I sprayed early in 
June and saw no injurious effects except the dropping of a 
very few of the older leaves which amounted to nothing and 
then I sprayed in the last of September. At that time it 
spotted the fruit. A good deal of it was green and it spotted 
it so that some of it rotted. Another peculiar effect I noticed 
that the fruit immediately turned sweet and the color of the 
| sw turned to a ripe rich yellow and I practically had a sweet 

eville by the last of September, I picked fruit and put it on 
the local market and it sold very readily. There were a few 
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of the fruit that were not spotted and I left them on the trees 
and they are there yet. They still have that same flavor and 
are fully as good as the sweet Seville. There is a question 
whether if by using that material in certain quantities it 
would not ripen our fruit and prepare it for an early market. 
I understand a new device for spraying trees by hose power 
has been invented at DeLand, can anyone tell us of its merits. 


Mr. ParntEr—The invention he has referred to is simply a 
cylinder holding the insecticide and then an air pump run by 
a wheel to pump the air into the cylinder while it was going 
and that would throw the insecticide when it stopped. 


Mr. Hamiuin—We make a wagon box that will hold some— 
thing over 200 gallons and that is all tinned inside and upon 
the top of that there is a large air pump worked with a lever 
and ove man can very comfortably run that pump and it will 
maintain four lines of hose. It is a common pump with an air 
chamber. Of course he can stop half a minute ora minute 
sometimes. You can spray toar rows at a time. 


Prof. Swinete—I wish you would all watch for this new 
insect next year. It is something like the six spotted spider 
and is on both sides of the leaves. This bug is a dark reddish 
brown. Most people would call it brown. They work on the 
leaves and work all the time right through the rainy season. 
I would like to have the members watch for them and report 
to us. 

Mr. Heaty—lI did not discover that he was doing any harm. 
The insect that I was speaking of was rather round and seemed 
to have legs all around him and he could go in any direction. 
There is one question—where I spray for the rust mite alone, 
I find that in all my sprayed groves (I have two that I don’t 
spray) that I had utterly bright fruit, and all the fruit that I 
had on the sprayed groves went through free from frost. Ido 
not think that I lost 5 per cent. on those groves, but on the 
others I lost practically the whole crop. They were rusty, too. 
The black oranges that had been badly hurt by the rust mite 
I found frozen the first cold night we had. 

Prof. SwIncLtE—I would like to hear from others about this. 

Mr. Kgox—lI can cite this much. I had a neighbor in whose 
groves I had a partial interest. I sprayed and my neighbor 
did not. I went over there after the cold and he was losing 
five oranges to my one. He lost nearly his entire crop and I 
did not lose 2 per cent. of mine. The timber protection of 
the two groves is practically the same. 


Mr. Heaty—The grove that was sprayed and had the bright 
fruit, and from which I lost no fruit, had a wide open north- 
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west exposure, The grove that had the russet fruit, on whick 
I lost 80 per cent., was a grove that had a strong northwest 
timber protection. Would not a thin-skinned orange with 
perfect oil cells resist the cold more then one that had the oi} 
cells imperfect ” 


Mr. Brapt—This whole question of frost is largely a ques- 
tion of radiation. It is not a question of the oil I think. It 
is the question of the russet orange being dark and attractin 
the heat more rapidly, and the light ones do not part wit 
their’s so quickly. 

Secretary Harr—I would like to call attention to the re- 
mark in regard to the northwest protection. It is the south- 
east, but mostly the east protection that protects from the 
frost. 

Mr. Heaty—The difficulty with this little grove that had 
the russet fruit was protected on all sides, 

Mr. Hotpripez—I believe it was common through my sec- 
tion of the country that the bright oranges escaped with com- 
paratively little injury by the frost and the russet oranges suf- 
fered very much, and I heard several mention that in previous 
years it was just the opposite. Where I lived I noticed that 
the northwest protection benefited the groves at some times 
and at other times it did not. For instance on the 5th of 
March it was a cold morning, and where the trees were open 
to the wind it was uninjured, and where they were protected 
by the north and northwest wind the leaves were uninjured. 

Mr. Baxer—I was in Riverside, California, in 1892, when 
they had a severe freeze, and all the bright fruit was on the 

round. They did not have a russet orange in the state. 

here were places there in Riverside where there would nearly 
always be frost every winter. Nearly all of their crop that 
year was on the ground and it was bright fruit. 

Mr. ManviLtE—I think the injury by the cold is measured 
by the degree of rust in the fruit. I think that cold that will 
injure russet oranges will leave the bright oranges absolutely 
unharmed, I have noticed on the same tree the black russets 
drop off, the golden russets become light, and the bright 
oranges remain absolutely uninjured. 

.Mr. Heaty—I haye seen the same thing exactly in my own 
grove. I find the golden russet injured a little and the bright 
orange absolutely uninjured. 

Mr. Brapt—I think we should say that the rustiest oranges 


are more frequently on the outside of the trees and bright ones 
on the inside. 
11 
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Mr. Heaty—On my groves that were sprayed there was no 
rusty fruit outside or io. The rusty oranges on these other 
groves, whether it was inside or out, were injured. 

Mr, Manvitte—Of course the frait on the outside of the 
tree was damaged more than the fruit on the inside of the tree. 
I think that the poportion would be the same, and that the 
russet on the insidewould be injured more than the bright 
fruit on the inside. The russet oranges are of course more on 
the outside of the tree. 

Prof. SwtsatE—I think that next year we can show this by 
actual experiment. 


Mr. Partnter—I move that we take up the next topic. 

Prof. SwrncLE—I would like to ask that those who believe 
that the russet oranges suffer more by cold than the others 
would stand up. 

A majority stood up. 

Mr. Harvey—I believe that the russet orange is always 
more liable to the attack of either insects or climatic effects 
than the bright orange. I believe that a russet orange is 
more unhealthy and that the bright orange is healthy. 

Mr. A. G. Hamlin submitted the following— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION, 


Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural 
Society : 
Your committee on irrigation respectfully submit the 
following: 


I.—HISTORY OF IRRIGATION. 


Irrigation of land is an art that has existed for many 
centuries previous to any authentic written history. The tradi- 
tions of the Chinese people are very ancient, and irrigation is 
mentioned in their most ancient traditional history as being 
extensively practiced. In Egypt, Syria and ancient kingdoms 
of Eastern Asia, agriculture depended almost wholly upon 
irrigation, and stiil so depends in these lands where the people 
have survived the polit cal changes of thousands of years. 
Virgil in nis rural poems thus describes exactly the processes 
which are followed now: “He leads the stream and flowing 
rivulets to the growing corn, and when the burnt field dries 
up, the herbs dyiug, he leads the water and cools the parched 
field with rills.” The irrigation of gardens, vineyards and 
fields is frequently referred to, in the Scriptures. One of the 
earliest books speak of it, an one of the prophets refers to 
“furrows of the plantation.” In Egypt, India and China 
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ancient ruins point to former irrigation on a large scale. In 
Rome irrigation had its greatest development, if not its birth. 
The Roman conquerors introduced it into Italy, France and 
Spain. When the Spaniards occupied the new found continent 
they used their system of irrigation wherever the dryness of 
the climate demanded it. In Chili, Peru, Central America and 
Mexico the canals and ditches made by the early Spanish 
settlers remain, and are still in use. The systems adopted in 
California, Texas, New Mexico and Colorado are largely 
copied from the ancient models. Irrigation, within the present 
boundaries of the United States, was first employed by a few 
Indian tribes and half breeds in New Mexico and Southern 
Texas; by the Pueblos in Arizona, and by the Catholic missions 
and Spanish settlers in upper California. 


The actual history of irrigation in the United States begins 
with the settlement of the Mormons in Utah in 1846. 


1Il.—- EXTENT OF IRRIGATION. 


The extent of irrigation for all purposes is something surpris- 
ing. In all the oldest settled countries of Europe and Asia 
irrigation has been constantly favored and protected by the 
law in preference to any other use of water save for domestic 
necessities and navigation. This is not confined to arid 
districts but extends also to those sections favored by usual 
large rain-falls, with periodical drouths, and to all conditions 
of soil and climate. 


That portion of Egypt bordering on the Nile is but a net 
work of ditches and reservoirs for the catching and storing of 
the vast floods of that great river. Such has been the tax upon 
the waters of this stream that they have often proved insufti- 
cient to fill the ditches. Within the pact fifty years more than 
eight thousand steam pumps have veen put in, in order to lift 


the water both from the river bed and from wells that have 
been sunk. 


In India there are no less that 115,000 storage tanks, some 
of which might be called lakes. The largest is forty miles in 
circuinference—a river is turned from its channel to supply it. 
One canal is 900 miles in length, irrigates 1,200,000 acres, and 
cost for its construction $15,000,000. Notwithstanding these 
mighty works for the storage and use of surface water, by far 
the most important method of irrigation in India is by wells, 
and they are very numerous in every locality. A total of 
30,000,000 acres is under irrigation, 12,000,000 of which is by 
small systems of wells, 8,000,000 by the better class of more 
extensive and modern works, and the balance by canals. It is 
also important to note that the soil of these much irrigated 
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countries, on which are grown enormous crops, is naturally 
poor and sandy, and that while the annual rain-fall in Egypt 
is slight, the average in India is over thirty inches, In the 
latter country crops can be and are grown from the natural 
rain-tall, but it is claimed that irrigation increases the average 
production 70 per cent. 

In France, Holland, Germany, Spain and Italy the fact is 
about the same regarding the ability to grow most crops with- 
out irrigation, but the average increase over land not arti- 
ficially watered is estimated at 25 per cent. for all crops. 


Southern Europe is full of water plants especially in those 
sections wherein fruits are extensively grown. Some of these 
plants are very extensive, and have cost immense sums of 
money, but the great majority of them are small individual 
holdings for private use. The source of supply of water is 
streams, lakes and wells, the same as in this country, and in 
like proportions. Irrigation in Southern Europe is much more 
common than in America. Some have estimated the area as 
high as one-third of the entire cultivated acreage. It certainly 
is becoming more and more general, and where the greatest 
prosperity is in farming and gardening districts, may be found 
the greatest number of water plants. 

Irrigation in the United States is in its infancy. Intensive 
farming has not been generally practiced. 

The advance on this line the past few years has been 
marked. The annual increase in the are a artificially watered is 
about 500,000 acres. In 1891 there were in round numbers 
14,000,000 acres under ditch alone. It is now estimated that 
the present area in the United States under irrigation for all 
purposes, and under all systems, is from 20,000,000 to 25,— 
000,000 ocres. In Utah 5,000 acres are irrigated from flowing 
wells alone, and in California 60,000 acres. There are more 
than 3,000 artesian and bored wells in California in use at the 
present time for irrigation purposes. Double that number may 
be found along the plains and foothills east of the Rocky 
Mountain chain. Of these nearly a fifth require pumping to 
bring the water tothe surface. Aside from this there are millions 
of acres along the slopes of these mountains irrigated by 
diverting the water of streams through ditches. One of these 
ditches in Colorado is estimated to water 108,000 acres. At 
the present moment 9,000,000 acres of arid land east of the 
100th meridian, considered as almost worthless in 1880, are 
cultivated by irrigation, and its value has increased from 100 
to 500 per cent. 


It is unnecessary to multiply instances showing the magni- 
tude of irrigation in this country. Everywhere the acreage is 
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being increased, and in no section has artificial watering 
proved a failure. There are many instances of individual 
failure, owing to bad judgment, improper methods or local 
causes. It is certainly significant that prosperity in farming 
and fruit growing has universally been commensurate with the 
means employed to control the waters of the earth. Twenty 
years ago the San Joaquin Valley in California was a desert 
‘waste given over to jack rabbit, the horned toad and the broad 
horned steer, whose subsistence required from fifteen to 
twenty-five acres per head. Very little wheat or other grain 
could be raised. o 1874 a first colony of five hundred poor 
settlers located around what is now Fresno City. Now sixteen 
hundred vineyards, comprising an area of 50,000 acres, make 
it the largest center of raisin-grape culture in the world. 
Twenty thousand acres are in orchards, mostly semi-tropical 
fruits. Three hundred thousand acres are in grain. Thirty-five 
thousand people make their homes in and about the city. The 
products of Fresno county sell for four million dollars or 
more. Every other industry has grown in proportion. In New 
Mexico and Arizona like examples exist of wonderful develop- 
ment and prosperity on lands very like our own, in Florida, 
and in the same line of fruits and productions, In some of the 
largely irrigated sections the annual rain-fall is nearly or quite 
sufficient if evenly distributed. 


III,—CONCLUSIONS REACHED. 


Conclusions reached from the results of irrigation in other 
States and countries : 


1, That irrigation has been successful and profitable as well 
in regions of large annual rain-falls as in arid districts. 

2. That all kinds and conditions of soil have been benefited. 

3. That centers of irrigation have uniformly become centers 
of population and wealth, while other sections equally blessed 
by nature and natural resources have retrograded or remained 
dormant. As an example of this fact it may be stated that 
while California has in ten years added to her population 39 
per cent., thirteen non-irrigated counties have lost from 1 to 
73 per cent. The gain in the eleven artiticially watered 
counties has been 753 per cent. 

4. That subterranean supply, wherever it has been reached 
and utilized, has greatly reduced the need of surface irriga- 
tion, After irrigation has been practiced for several years a 
given supply of water suffices for a largely increased area. The 
explanation given is that the water is largely retained by the 
lower impervious strata, at varying depths; that irrigation on 
the surface aided by capillary attraction of plant growth and 
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cultivation, necessarily brings to the surface large supplies of 
moisture; that the increased humidity of the night condenses 
itself under the fall of temperature into dew and mist, even 
where these were previously unknown; and that the greater 
humidity from all these causes has a marked tendency to 
produce greater and more frequent rain-falls and to retard 
evaporation. 


Whatever the cause, true it is that greater moisture exists 
in the soil, that springs break out where none before existed, 
that dews and fogs prevail where they were hitherto unknown, 
that the number of cloudy days is increased, and that the 
water line at which surface water can be obtained in ordinary 
dug wells rises materially. 

At Freso, California, it was formerly forty-five feet to water, 
but now it is only six to eight feet. The same is true in the 
great plains east of the Rocky Mountains, aud so in parts of 
Europe. 

5. That measurably the same general result is claimed of 
areas watered from ditches, streams and lakes, as the same 
reasons prevail therefor, except that subterranean wells may 
supply water to the sub-soil which does not appear on the 
surface, 

6. That in all countries where large areas of forest have 
melted before the advancing march of civilization, there is a 
marked decrease in the natural water supply and in many 
instances irrigation has been necessary for full crops where the 
rainfall was formerly sufficient. 

7. That in some instances it is claimed that general irriga- 
tion has had the same influence upon the rainfall that former 
forest growth had. 

8. That increased humidity of the atmosphere, rainfalls, and 
accumulation of water do have some influence upon the 
temperature, 

9. That water may carry very valuable fertilizing qualities. 
This can only be determined by analysis. Water from one 
creek in California carries to the land it irrigates about half 
a grain of potash to each gallon. If twelve inches of water 
were used during the season, each acre would receive about 
twenty pounds of fully available potash. The same water 
carries with it the equivalent of one hundred pounds of quick 
lime. These elements have a definite cash value in the market. 
Artesian water, water from most lakes and rivefs and esp: ci- 
ally stagnant swamp and muck water contain fertilizing 
elements of more or less va'ue which come as a free gift to the 
irrigator. 
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10. Apparently rather poor lands that have been systemati- 
cally and thoroughly irrigated have continued to bear heavy 
crops for years without other fertilization. Whether this comes 
from fertilizing elements contained in the water or from the 
action of water upon the latent minerals of the soil does not 
definitely appear. Examples of this may be seen in Lower 
California where in the midst of a desert is found a valley of 
perpetual green abounding in rarest productions of the fruits 
of the earth. 

Again the Pima Indians in Arizona have cultivated the 
same land for five hundred years. Their cultivation has been 
extensive and thorough though somewhat crude. Nothing has 
ever been applied but apparently pure water. It would be 
error to argue a general rule from these and numerous other 
examples, but that an abundance of water every where quickens 
and fructifies the soil, helps to render latent elements available 
hastens the action of fertilizers applied, and leaves the land 
better prepared to receive rae hold both the fertilizin 
elements that abound in the atmosphere, and the rainfal 
which otherwise would not penetrate the impacted surface, is 
beyond question. 

11. That no definite rule exists as to the amount of water 
required for successful irrigation. This all depends on the 
rainfall, velocity of the winds, atmospheric humidity, soil, the 
kinds of crops to be raised, ete. Even in the fruit growing 


regions conditions vary so much that no general rule can be 
named. 


12. That the methods of applying water are varied. Some 
lands are so located that they can be flooded through large 
ditches or mains. The water is applied through smaller ditches 
or furrows that are changed from time to time as circumstances 
require. The large ditches or mains are usually owned by 
corporations, and require large capital which is beyond the 
means Of the individual. The source is usually mountain 
streams, tapped high enough up the mountain side to give 
the necessary head, but sometimes is from a system of artesian 
wells located at some higher point. The farmer pays so much 
a miner’s inch measured at the gate of his ditch 


The waste by seepage and evaporation is great, and this 
system is only available where the supply is unlimited. Happy 
is the lot of the farmer thus situated. Again many individual 
flowing wells are used, and the water conducted in trenches. 
slong the surface some of whick are cemented to prevent 
waste. This is generally done where there isa clay or compact 
soil, so that the water will flow a long distance, and where 
there is a sufficient supply from one or more wells. 
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Farms or orchards irrigated from wells or large bodies of 
water, with the water naturally flowing or forced through 
systems of pipes, are very numerous both in Europe and 
America. The first cost tothe farmer or fruit grower is much 
greater, but where water is scarce and the soil porous, the end 
justifies the means. It is to-day a much mooted question 
whether as stem or piping with water lifted and forced through 
it by means of a pump, is not in the end cheaper than mainten- 
ance of vast systems of ditches which are constantly out of 
repair and from which is inevitable waste of water. This is 
becoming a serious question in California and the fruit grow- 
ing regions of Europe, where the population is becoming more 
and more dense, the holdings smaller, and the demand for 
water greater. The answer to this would be governed by the 
supply, the cost, the waste, the location, the use for which 
water is needed and other conditions which will readily occur 
to the thoughtful mind. 

Among the kinds of piping used to convey water for irriga- 
tion is cast iron pipe which is said to be the most durable of the 
iron pipes, but which requires skill and care and the expense 
of experienced plumbers to properly lay and caulk it; wrought 
iron pipe which screws together easily but costs about the 
same at the foundry, while it is not as durable; spiral riveted 
pipe made of thin sheets of steel riveted together, which is 
very light and comparatively cheap but which has not every- 
where been found very durable. Galvanized iron pipe which 
comes high, but 1s supposed to be very durable; rustless pipe 
and oxydized steel pipe recently put upon the market, and 
which by secret process are treated so that they are warranted 
to withstand rust, costing the most money at the outset, but 
which may pay the best inthe end; a pipe composed of cement 
and fine sand which is made by a patented machine worked 
by hand and so constructed as to move along an open trench 
as the pipe is formed; numerous porous pipes made in the 
same way and through the pores of which the water oozes for 
the purpose of sub-irrigation ; troughs made of planks, drain 
tile, etc. 

We have not intended to express any preference in the 
matter of the selection of piping, as each kind has its ardent 
advocates, and each its advantages. No rule can be laid down 
in general as in local conditions and the cheapness of any 
material at the point where it isto be used must govern. 
From the pipe the water is applied by allowing it to overflow 
through numerous openings at the surface, and to run upon 
the ground aided by small ditches, troughs or large open hose, 
by hose of various lengths with nozzles attached in case there 
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is sufficient head; by holes in the pipe under the ground, 
which are protected from filling wish earth in various ways; 
sometimes with zinc or tin funnels which are filled with coarse 
gravel; by oozing through porous pipe that is buried in the 
ground; by short stand pipes placed at intervals along the 
mains and laterals to the top of which are fixed nozzles which 
reduce the water to fine spray; and by varions other means 
which local conditions and the inventive genius of the owner 
may render practicable. 


Perhaps before closing under this head we should not omit 
to mention the plan of A. N. Cole, of New York, for storing 
and applying water, which he has named “The New Agri- 
culture.” This is especially useful on sloping lands. Parallel 
trenches are dug a few feet apart, and, along the bottom of 
these, small reservoirs or excavations are made connecting with 
each other by pipes. The bottom of the reservoirs are filled 
with loose stones so as to leave room for the storage of water. 
Smaller pieces of stone or gravel are placed on top these, 
followed by flat stones, boards, or tile, to prevent the soil from 
washing into the reservoirs and filling them up. Then the soil 
is thrown back in the trenches, and we have a system through 
which any amount of water will continue to circulate, the out- 
let from the last trench carrying off any surplus, while enough 
is preserved to water any crop of small fruit or vegetables that 
can be grown. The cost where stones can be had does not 
exceed $500 per acre. The product of five acres belonging to 
Mr, Cole is almost beyond belief to one who has not seen it. 
These five acres are said to be more valuable than any equal 
area in the world, and to produce more than most highly culti- 
vated farms. It may be applied toany soil and to level land. 
Tile may be used instead of stones in the reservoir. The system 
must be studied to be appreciated. 

13, That irrigation of the olive, orange, lime, almond, fig, 
apple and other orchard trees, even at a maximum original 
cost of $250 an acre, has been shown to pay in Southern 
France, Italy and other European countries, and in California. 

14. That in figuring the profit or loss in irrigation the value 
of water used as an insecticide, and as affecting the diseases 
of fruit trees, should be taken into account. 

15. That the fact that irrigation offers a wider field for the 
selection of profitable crops, and allows of the successful intro- 
duction of plants unknown to our agriculture is worthy of con- 
sideration. 


16. That sub-irrigation as generally practiced has not 
proven wholly successful in most sections where it has been 
tested. 
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17. That whether or not irrigation will pay in a particular 
case can only be determined by the individual, mindful of the 
fact that true economy must be practiced, that there is a limit 
to the cost that can safelv be incurred, and that many a wreck 
has been made upon the irrigation rock. Our deductions above 
are based uv0n prudent investments and are the rule and not 
the exception. 


IV.—IRRIGATION IN FLORIDA. 


We have given much apace to irrigation elsewhere because 
the field of observation here is limited and the results some- 
what conflicting and unsatisfactory. While this question has 
many peculiarities and complications as applied to Florida, 
we think the conclusions mentioned above are worthy of con- 
sideration here. There are some three hundred plants in 
operation or under construction in the State. They are of alt 
styles and descriptions, except that the old time ditch system 
which diverts the mountain stream, seems to have no place in 
the economy of Florida. We have some emall ditch systems 
which are used to convey water which is pumped to the 
surface or comes from flowing wells (notably that of Thomas 
H. Hastings in St. Johns county). The water flows along a 
clay sub-soil without great waste and with entire success. 
On such soil with clay, or a kind of hard-pan near the surface 
this plan can be made to succeed anywhere, and is the cheapest 
and best. It may answer well here in the clay hills of West 
Florida. Very little of our soil in South and East Florida is 
of this kind. On our common sandy soil, and with a favorable 
slope, there are instances where water is made to flow in a 
furrow- or ditch a maximum distance of thirty-five feet before 
it is swallowed up by the thirsty soil. There may be instances 
of longer distances traveled, but they are not known to ue. 


Two-thirds of the plants in the State are of the usual iron 
pipe plan, with a sufficient pressure from pump or tank to 
force the water through hose and nozzle, which are attached 
to hydrants along the pipe at intervals of about one hundred 
feet. 

Next in order is the sprinkler system, before mentioned in 
this report. The sprinklers are attached to stand pipes which 
generally are placed in the square between four trees, at vary- 
ing heights, and reduce the water to a fine spray. Some run 
them up the trunk and to the top of each tree. Others make 
the stand pipes movable on wooden or iron frames, and attach 
them to the pipes by length of hose, The sprinkler may 
revolve or be made stationary. 


No more refreshing sight can be seen on a hot, dry day in 
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spring than this system in operation. If sprinklers and pressure 
are sufficient the spray penetrates every nook and corner of 
the grove and wets every leaf on the trees. 


Then there is the cement pipe system, which is claimed now 
to be made to withstand strong pressure from pump or tank, 
and there are several instances of such in use at the present time, 
Short stand pipes, to which hose can be attached, are set in 
the cement pipe before the material hardens, and after a few 
days these stand pipes or hydrants are as firmly set as the 
cement itself. This cement pipe system is more generally used 
for sub-irrigation. Metal funnels are set in small holes in the 
pipe, at frequent intervals, instead of the stand pipes or 
hydrants. This pipe, as all other mentioned, is buried beneath 
the plow line, and the funnels, extending but a short distance 
above the pipe, and all covered with earth, are filled with 
coarse gravel or shell to keep the soil out when the system is 
not in use. The water is either elevated slightly by tank, or 
flows directly from artesian wells which are on higher ground. 
Sach tanks or reservoirs are sometimes made of cement mixed 
with sand in proper proportions. They are practically inde- 
structible, and are made of any size desired about as cheaply 
as of wood. 


When the owner desires to irrigate with this system he turns 
on the water and the plant “does the rest.” This surely is the 
ideal system in theory at least. A slight elevation of water by 
any means is sufficient to produce a circulation all along the 
pipe. Porous pipe is also made, sometimes of sawdust and 
cement, through the pores of which water oozes on slight 
pressure, Whether through ignorance of a better plan or more 
substantial reasons the hose and nozzle plan, with a sufficient 
pressure to force an abundance of water for a reasonable dis- 
tance through about fifty feet of hose, is now generally ac- 
cepted as the cheapest and most practicable plan for applying 
water. A man can handle easily fifty feet of two inch hose, 
and should water about five acres of grove per day, giving 
eavh tree about ten barrels of water. The average first cost of 
this system, where water is easily available, is $100 per acre. 


The sprinkler system described above requires little labor 
in applying the water. One man at the pumping station does 
the work, and, while the original cost of this plant is nearly 
twice that of the hose system, it is argued that this great cost 
is soon overcome by the cost of labor where the water is ap- 
plied by hose. This may be so, but the practical difficulty of 
this system has thus far been the pressure required to over- 
come the great friction met in reducing water to a spray, the 
danger to over pressure on the pipes nearest the pump, the 
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small amount of water that can be quickly applied, the limited 
number of spray nozzles that can be used at a time with a safe 
pressure, and, if pipe of sufficient size and strength be put in 
to allow the watering of a large area at once, the extreme 
cost of the plant. Great difficulties are experienced on an un- 
even surface or hillside, because of the unequal pressure on the 
pipes required to maintain many spray nozzles. 


For garden, lawn or flower beds, in which the hose system 
works havoc by the force of the stream, the sprinkler system 
has no equal. In most of the hose systems, however, spray 
nozzles can be attached to the hose, while the pump or tank 
is kept st low pressure. 


Nearly all the plants that we have tbus described in a gen- 
eral way, or which we know of in Florida, are small, and pro- 
vided by individual parties for private use. Some few large 
plants, notably that at Orange City in Volusia county. This 
plant furnishes water for all city purposes and for irriga- 
tion. Some eight or ten miles of mains are being laid. The 
individual taps these mains, pipes his own premises and pays 
for water per annum at the rate of about 25 cents per bearing 
orange tree. Here is food for reflection for capitalists, and for 
communities of growers who might combine their interests 
and thus save money. 

The individual experience of your committee is as follows : 
Mr. Bacon says “We have a 3-inch artesian well; 163 feet 
deep, water rises 13 feet above tide water. We draw from it 
10 feet above tide, and have a flow of from 25 to 40 gallons 
per minute. This turns a water wheel 10 feet in diameter 
with a No. 3 Douglass force pump attached, forcing water up 
into a 5,000 gallon tank at an elevation of 50 feet above tide. 
The beauty of this arrargem~nt is that the wheel runs nights 
and Sundays, and all the time with very little care and atten- 
tion. We have about three acres piped from the tank, hy- 
drants about 100 feet apart, and use 50 foot lengths of hose 
with expansion spray nozzle. Our object was to irrigate our 
home acres, garden, rose beds, shrubs and small fruits, and we 
are greatly pleased with the results of the experiment. 

We do not force the artesian well water into the tank, as 
we found the water contained so mach mineral matter that it 
blanched the leaves of our roses and some other plants; but 
drove a well through the bottom of the wheel pit ten feet into 
the ground, and attached the pump to that. This question is 
great, and we know but little of i. My plant cost me about 
$600, and I am pleased with it; but when you come to irrigate, 
ten, twenty-five, or fifty acres, that is something else. It is 
estimated that one inch of water on an acre weighs 100 tons, 
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and we think high land needs at least two inches each week. 
Now what will it cost to put it there? Halfirrigation certainly 
does not pay. A little water is worse than useless, it brings 
the rootlets to surtace to-day to be scorched to-morrow. 


A water plant costs too much to make many mistakes. We 
want to “know we are right and then go ahead.” 


Mr. Hamlin, of your committee, has for some time had 
supervision of a twenty-five acre hose system tor John B. 
Stetson, of DeLand. This system has not been wholly satis- 
factory, because of lack of sufficient water, and because the 
lateral pipes were too small, and it is now being replaced by a 
larger plant. The present source of water supply is a lake fed 
by living springs located more than a mile from some of the 
orange groves, Tne area to be watered is about two hundred 
and fifty acres. 


The pumping station of brick is at the lake. In it isa tubular 
boiler of eighty horse power, and a 16x10 J-4x10 Worthington 
pump, capable of lifting 860 gallons per minute. An additional 
pump will be added when the piping is completed. The water 
is elevated into a 100,000 gallon iron tank, which is elevated 
eighty feet on iron tower. Water can also be pumped directly 
into the main. The tank affords water for spraying and all 
other purposes desired, without running the pump every day. 
An eight inch main is run to the several groves to be irrigated 
The grove mains are six and four inch, and the laterals two 
and one-half inch pipe. Two inch hydrants are located 
from 100 to 150 feet apart. But few of the groves are yet fully 
piped. The entire plant will cost from $40,000 to $50,000. 

Before this expenditure was determined upon careful investi- 
gation was made as to the result of irrigation in the State, and 
the necessity of it upon high sandy soil. Two objects were 
borne in mind. 

First. The prevention of a total loss of the orange crop in 
seasons of drouth. 

Second. Its full development in seasons of unequal distri- 
bution of the rain-fall, 


Some fifty irrigating = were visited and reports from as 
many more obtained, rom practical experience, and as the 
result of these investigations the following observations are 
made. We do not dignify them all as positive conclusions. 
Some of them were not inducements to put in this plant, but 
apply rather to the method of nsing it. They are inserted 
here as milestones to guide the future wayfarer mindful of the 
fact that some of the measurements may not be found accurate, 
viz: Irrigated groves show greater growth in the early season, 
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when the growth is especially desirable. The fruit is made to 
set better and dropping is prevented. The fruit ripens earlier. 
Navel trees have in many instances been made to bear by the 
free use of water about blooming.time. No injurious effect 
was found as to the quality of irrigated fruit. If there be 
danger of damage to the shipping qualities of fruit from ex- 
cessive moisture it can be avoided by care. The same intelli- 
gence is required in irrigation as in the application of fertilizer 
and other grove work. Water should be applied from the 
middle otf March to the close of the dry season. At other 
times ouly enough should be used to keep leaves from curling 
or fruit from dropping. It is not advisable to apply water to 
the leaves in the hot sun of noonday. The water supply 
should be ample or irrigation should not be attempted. It is 
guestionable whether from a deep well, with water fifty or 
more feet from the surface, irrigation is practicable or profitable. 
Grove mains should not be less than four inch and laterals not 
less than two and one-halfinch pipe. Large boiler and pump 
is true economy. 

The amount of moisture evaporated by orange trees almost 
passes comprehension. In few groves of large trees can much 
moisture be tound at any time far down among the roots. It 
matters not how far apart the trees are set, there is dry earth 
under them. There has not been sufficient rain-fall for best 
results for several years. Whether this is caused by the great 
forest depletion or how long it will continue is not known, but 
the best remedy that is available is irrigation. It is question- 
able whether young trees demand artificial watering. Irrigated 
land holds the moisture better and more readily catches and 
retains the fertilizing elements of the atmosphere. Fertilizers 
applied and the minerals of the soil are rendered im- 
mediately available. The fertilizing elements contained in 
the water itself can only be determined by analysis, but are 
likely to exist here, as well as in California and elsewhere. It 
may be feasible to apply muddy or thick mucky water by 
means of pumps similar to those in use in mines and which lift 
pebbles and even pieces of rock. Water cannot be depended 
upon to take the place of fertilizers, 

Water is an insecticide toa certain extent, and can be so 
used. Some growers have conceived the plan of introducing 
insecticide into the feed pipe of the pump by carefully gauged 
taps, and contend that the results are as good as from the ap- 
plication of stronger solutions. A patent has been applied 
for, covering a method of introducing insecticides into the 
pipes and applying it to the trees by means of spray nozzles 
attached to the hose. By this means so little water can be 
forced through the nozzle that it is claimed the solution can 
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economically be kept strong enough for all practical purposes. 
Even if this plan does not prove feasible, it isno mean item to 
have water always in the grove or orchard for use in spraying 
by present methods. In gardening and the raising of small 
fruits irrigation is indispensable, for by means of water the 
seasons are lengthened and damage by frost can usually be 
repaired. 

There are some failures reported by those who have water 
plants, but this is due, in most cases, to the insufficiency ot 
water or machinery, and to frosts or other local causes. It 
must be remembered that the problem of irrigation concerns 
present conditions and not conditions which may in future be 
avoided, as for instance the wider planting of orchard trees. 


Your committee hesitates to advise the growers in Florida 
what should be done regarding this question of irrigation in 
any individual case. He must first ot all think for himself be- 
fore he takes the first step. An eminent writer in California 
says that this question must be answered by due regard for 
several conditions. ‘First, the average local rainfall; second, 
the character of the soil and sub—soil ; third, the situation and 
environment of the ground on which the product is be grown; 
fourth, the kind of product which it is desired to produce.” 


As to this as individuals, no one of us would hesitate for a 
moment, after what we know, and have seen and read, to in- 
vest in a water plant, if we had the means at our disposal. 

An ideal home in South Florida for a man of moderate 
means is a comfortable house and barn with water in every 
‘room. <A vegetable and flower garden that gladdens our 
heart and palate every day in the year. <A well kept lawn. 
An orchard with accompanying patch of small fruits, which 
never fails to produce abundant crops. A pasture for the 
horse and cow which is ever green. How can these things 
best be brought about on soil like ours? This every man 
must largely answer for himself, but sooner or later it will be 
seen that intensive farming is the only farming that will pay ; 
that intensive farming cannot succeed in our section without 
irrigation. A. G. Hamutn, Chairman, 

Mr. Hzaty—What were the comparisons by which he finds 
that the orange is not injured any by water. 

Mr. Hamiurn—All I stated was that no complaints 
had been made. We did not find anybody that thought 
that the fruit had been injured. I made a trip last 
fall around where I knew water was being most used, 
and especially around Lake Weir. I went to Orange 
Lake where there are several plants and the crop was 
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almost a total failure on account of the early frosts, whether 
it was irrigated or not. There are complaints in California 
about flavor and shipping qualities ot fruit, but no complaint 
can be obtained here as far as I know. 

Mr. Heaty—Whby is it that Mr. Hamlin thinks that Florida 
should be exempt from the damage to shipping qualities and 
flavor by irrigation. 

Mr. Hamirn—I think it is the matter of good judgment in the 
man who uses the water. 1 think that if he would put water 
on and flood his grove right through the rainy season he 
would damage his fruit. 

Mr. Heaty—Do they as a matter of fact use plenty of water 
to irrigate with in California, when they have plenty of rain? 

Mr. Hamiin—Some use it indiscriminately, and I have a 
work in my satchel that cites many instances of failure, and it 
lays down the proposition that judgment must be used in it, 
and it says that the results have been injurious there, but it 
was in the way in which the water was used. 


Mr. Hastincs—I know of ten acres of watermelons that 
were completely destroyed by using too much water. 

Mr. Harvey—I feel that in the paper we have heard read 
to-day there is an abundant amount of information. I believe 
that irrigation is necessary for success in the Northern part 
of the State, and all through the State. There were one or 
two points that I notice were mentioned that strike me as 
being of very great importance. One was the effect upon our 
trees immediately after or at the time of the frosts. I experi- 
mented with peaches and I have three trees that are now nine 
years old that are healthy, thrifty growing trees, and those 
are the only thrifty growing trees out of four or five hundred 
and those three recovered from the freeze of March three years 
ago when all the others died back. The reason was that I 
just went to those three trees and watered them for ten or 
fifteen days after the freeze. Those are the only trees that 
have any top to them now. There are three trees that have 
fifteen feet of foliage trom the body and they are full of fruit. 
I watered them after the freeze three years ago and that is 
what saved them. I kept a ditch full of water around them 
for three weeks, We did not have a drop of rain for over five 
weeks after that March freeze three years ago. The result was 
that the tiees got a violent shock at that time. The cold set 
them back and the drouth coming on there was nothing that 
would help them. I believe that if I had been able to run a 
ditch through my entire place I would have been able to have 
saved all of my trees and part of my fruit. I feel to-day un— 
easy about the crop of fruit on my trees if this drouth hangs 
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on. If I had watered I feel sure I could have saved my trees: 
I think in this section we are obliged to have water to go on 
our trees if we are to be successful in fruit raising. 


Mr. Hamiin—I received a letter from Mr. Kingsbury, the 
publisher of The Irrigator, and he said to me that such was 
the fact and that I wanted to make a strong point of it in my 
paper. I said to him I do not dare to do it as the prevailing 
opinion is the other way. He said Ido knowit. i presume 
that he knows as much or more about irrigation than anyone 
else in the State. He said he was traveling cons \antly all 
through the groves and that such was the fact. 


Mr. Pratt—I have experimented and I have been out where 
plants would have nothing but white frost on them, celery and 
roses, and you may put one application of water to them in 
the morning before the sun strikes them and it does not show 
the effects atter the sun comes up. I have tried it on celery 
and those that I experimented with stood up fresh and nice 
but the others did not. It will be the same with orange trees. 
You apply water before the sun strikes them and you will find 
that the frost will not burt them. 

Mr. Heaty—The winter of three years ago was a very dry 
one, and when the bloom was coming it was necessary for 
those people to irrigate their groves to get bloom, That was 
the fact on the coast. It seems to me that one of the times to 
irrigate would be before the trees begin to bloom, I think 
that would be one of the dangerous elements of it. 

Mr. ManvitLte—I move that a special committee of five be 
appointed by the President on cataloguing whose duty it shall 
be to prepare a catalogue of the fruits of the State on a syste- 
matic plan, on the same general lines adopted by the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, showing the relative adaptability to 
each section of the varieties of the different fruits grown in 
the State. The same to be submitted at the next annual meet- 
ing of the society. 

Motion carried. 


President Apams—I will appoint as the committee to cata- 
logue fruits: Messrs. Manville of Putnam, Plank of Walton, 
Taber of Baker, White of Brevard, Hoyt of Hillsborough. 

Mr. Heaty—lI think that we ought to have the illustrations 
of the various kinds of peach, pears and citrus in our catalogues. 
The probabilities are we could get these plates and have ap 
illustrated catalogue with very little additional expense. If it 
can be done all right, and I think there should be a committee 
appointed to attend to it. 

12 
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‘On motion the afternoon programme was then taken up. 

Mr. Harvey—Your committee to whom was referred the 
een ne address respectfully recommend that the address 
‘be spread upon the minutes and published with the proceed- 
lings. 

Mr. Tuos. H. Hastines of Committee on Vegetables—In 
the first place I ask you in considering our report to abandon 
from your minds oranges, pears, citrus, groves, muck, te. If 
we had a little less oranges ard more vegetables I think we 
would be better off. Mr. H.G. Hastings and myself after con- 
sulting together upon the matter have decided to make the 
following jvint report. 


INTERLACHEN, Fa., April 7, 1893. 


Mr. President, and Members of the Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society : 


This meeting of the society coming a month earlier than 
usual makes it impossible to give the results of many interest- 
ing experiments that are being conducted this spring with the 
different vegetables. 

The year as a whole has been the most favorable for vege- 
table growing that we have had for many years. The excessive 
rain-fall has injured some crops on the lower lands, but has 
been a benefit tu those on higher ground. 

Owing to the shortage of vegetable crops in the North, the 
prices so for have been good. 

Wuile we do not wish to again cover the subjects treated 
last year, we want to say a few words further as to the Ber- 
muda onions. Many growers have found it difficult to mature 
their oviou crop before the “slump” in price comes. The 
maturity of the onion can be hastened by a slight sacrifice ot 
size iu this manner, when the bulbs have reached the imost 
saleable size—three inches diameter, take a light scuffle hoe and 
run aloug one side of the row below the bulbs, cutting off one 
haif of the roots. The cutting of the roots stops the growth 
of the bulbs and the tops will die down in the same mauner as 
with complete maturity. 

A method by which the Bermuda can be had in December 
and January is this: Obtain seed and sow for sets iu Febra- 
ary and March. Let them grow until June. Crush the tops 
by rolling a barrel over them. Take up and cure, and let 
stand in a dry place until September when they should be 
planted out. The onions from these sets will mature in De- 
cember and January. This can only be done with Florida 
grown sets. 
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The bean as a vegetable crop is a very important one, espe- 
cially in the southern counties. Improved strains of the Ref- 
ugee and Valentine of the green podded varieties and the 

idney Wax are the varieties principally used. Losenite Wax, 
the mammoth of the wax bush beans, is rapidly coming into 
favor, but the high price of the seed has as yet kept many 
from planting it. The pods of this variety are from twelve to 
sixteen inches long, are of excellent quality and stand ship. 
ment well. 

One of the greatest drawbacks in the culture . beans, espe- 
cially of the wax varieties, is the “pod blight” or “rust.” This 
difficulty can be overcome by the following: 

First, plant on well drained soil. 

Second, plant thinly enough to give plenty f light and air. 

Third, gather all diseased pods and burn th 

Fourth, mix and dust on the leave this prepu.air Four 
pounds flour of sulphur, 8 pounds air-slaked lime, 1,0 nd of 
wheat flour. 

We are indebted to Dr. Battle of the North Carolina exper- 
iment station for the above formula. 


Many claims have been made of rust proof varieties but 
none are absolutely free from it, although Wardwell’s Kidney 
Wax is quite exempt, This disease is a fungus growth and its 
development is often accelerated by cultivating the ground 
when wet with rain or dew. It often developes in transit when 
the beans have been packed wet. Beans can be easily dried 
by rolling gently ou a woollen blanket the blanket absorbing 
any moisture that may be on the pods. In picking great care 
should be taken not to break the plants nor disturb the roots. 
Pack the crates firmly. 


Next to tbe cabbaye crop in importance in our State is the 
tomato. It is easily grown in any part of Florida but the bulk 
of the market crop is grown in Polk, Manatee, Brevard, Lake, 
Lee and Dade counties. In localities comparatively free from 
frost we believe it to be the most profitable crop grown. 

The time of planting in the different localities must be 
determined by the planter—he knowing best what the danger 
from frost is. 

Until every possible danger of frost is past we would advise 
that a youd stock of young plants be kept growing in the seed 
beds. In case of an unexpected frost you can then plant in 
the open field immediately and be far ahead of your competitors 
who have neglected this. A few zrowers plant the seed in 
the open ground where the plants are to stand, thinning out 
to the strongest plants; but as tar as practical results are con- 
cerned this method has not proved advantageous. 

« 
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The culture of the tomato is simple. The soil best adapted 
to its culture is of a sandy nature, not rich. Do not fertilize 
highly with an ammoniacal fertilizer. This will, if used cause 
an excessive growth of vine and comparatively litile fruit, 
much of which will be rough and cracked. We prefer for 
tomatoes a fertilizer containing a large percentage of potash. 
This makes the vines more fruitful, smooth fruit, and puts the 
tomato in a better condition to stand shipment far better than 
those on which ordinary vegetable fertilizer is used. We had 
a marked example of the value of potash in stopping the rott- 
ing and cracking last summer. In a crop of Ponderosa grow- 
ing for seed purposes the fruit was rotting badly, before matur- 
ing we tried the experiment of an application of potash to 
each plant, and in a short time the rotting was reduced more 
than one-half. 

When ready tor transplanting to the open field the plants 
should be taken up carefully, disturbing the roots as little as 
possible. Take up asmuch soil with the plant as can be done 
conveniently. 

It requires but little cultivation beyond keeping the ground 
free from weeds and grass. When the vines have attained a 
reasonable size, pinch off the ends to give more strength to 
the fruiting. 

The picking and packing of the tomato requires great care. 
To pick at just the proper time requires considerable experi— 
ence. For Northern shipment, the tomato should be picked 
when it shows a se Miers cast which indicates its maturity. 
We would advise that they be wrapped in tissue paper and 
packed very carefully. Ship only smooth fruit and free from 
cracks or specks. Careful packing pays better with the tomato 
than with any other vegetable. 

The tomato in Florida is troubled considerably with rot 
which is caused by a similar fungus growth to the one causing 
rust on beans. The formula given for that is used to great 
advantage with the tomato. 

At the Ormond meeting we incidentally called attention to 
the value of celery asa market crop and to the fact that there 
was no competition from other states at the time of maturity 
of the Floridacrop. Its culture is getting beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and we look for it to become one of the principal 
vegetable crops of Florida within the next few years. 

The land best adapted to its culture is the damp flat woods 
with clay sub-soil eighteen inches to two feet below the surface. 
The land should be thoroughly prepared before planting, 
having the soil thoroughly pulverized and free from roots or 
trash, 
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For the best paying crop the seed should be sown in August. 
Many have great difficulty in germinating celery seed during 
the hot months. The seed beds should be covered for shade 
and for protection from beating rain storms. For this purpose 
we Paper to use the Plant bed cloth. Instead of covering the 
seeds with soil after sowing, we advise the grower to obtain 
@ quantity of sphagnum moss and cut or chop it up as fine as 
possible. Sift this over the seed bed to the Fepth of one inch 
and water thoroughly. The sphagnum acts somewhat like a 
sponge? in its capacity to hold moisture and will not require 
watering more than once in two or three days. In the use of 
this there is no drying out or baking of the soil and being of 
a spongy nature the tender seedlings can easily push their way 
through it. Plants should be set in the open ground from 
October 15th to December 15th. The fertilizer recommended 
by one of the most successful celery growers of Bradford 
county, is a compost of cow manure, cottonseed meal, soft 
phosphate and sulphate of potash. 


The young plants should be set six inches apart in the row’ 
the rows to be four feet apart. For each row a double furrow 
should be plowed out. This furrow should be partly filled 
with the compost, or any other fertilizer used, with the addi- 
tion of one quart of coarse salt to every sixty feet of row. The 
furrow then should be filled up to within two or three inches 
of the surface of the ground. The collar of the plant should 
be set even with the top of the furrow. If soil is dry at the 
time of setting water thoroughly. 


In five or six weeks the plants should be handled—straight- 
ening the plants and pressing the soil up around each. As 
the plants grow banking should be done, and be done fre- 
quently, for if neglected the celery becomes tough and 
stringy, and will not bleach properly. 


The “new celery culture,” of which much has been said, 
would not do on our lands without very high fertilization and 
irrigation. This new method is to plant celery so close that 
it will completely shade the stalks, the celery thus bleaching 
itself without banking. So far as our observation is oon- 
cerned, the only place where we believe this new method to 
be practicable at present is on the sub-irrigated vegetable 
farms in St. Johns county. 


The market for celery is from March Ist to July Ist.. The 
prices obtained last year ranged from $3 to $4.50 per box of 
thirty roots. There is no one of the other Southern States 
that can successfully compete with us’ in this product. Is 
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this not an opportunity for some of our wide-awake vegetable 
growers on the lower lands? 
Tuos. G. Hastines, 
H. G. HastiNés, 
Hastings, Fla. 


Mr. Tuos. H. Hastincs—I am quite extensively engaged in 
raising celery. Last year I had very good success, This year 
I have about an acre. I made my first shipment just before I 
left home. Last year I had celery iu June and until July I 
had orders from Atlanta for celery, they are paying me $1.25 
per dozen bunches. This season I went in again heavily. I 
want my celery in May and June. Some of my first plantings 
I have just began shipping now, and I have beautiful celery 
and I still have opportunities for impr -vement. I use Hender- 
son’s white plume and golden plume principally. The two 
varieties are all I put in this year. Mine were plantel on the 
new celery culture plan, twelve inches apart and a twelve 
inch common board put each side of it and now it is a perfect 
mass, covered, and no light can get below. I say that it will 
not do in Florida and in raising celery. Where you hill it up 
and put the earth to it it produces five times ay much as the 
other way and it will not fruit. Where you earth it up and 
plant it two feet apart in the row and six inches in the furrow, 
and as it keeps growing keep hilling it up and keep it up until 
you have a ridge as high as for sweet potatoes, The principle 
potas is you must have plenty of water. Where I earth it up 

make my trenches two feet apart and use just what dirt is 
between it. Iam going to put all my ground in celery next 
vear. [ have never met with the rust in the hilling up system, 
In my garden or in any other garden. I think that plenty of 
water will prevent rusting. 


Mr. ParnreEr—I might add that celery has been raised at 
our place this year very successfully where it was banked up 
by sand it has taken the rust, snd where they used boards or 
other means it has not rusted. They irrigated. In reterence 
to this bed of which he speaks I have tried that and I think 
probably the main cause of the failure is due to the lack ot 
fertility and the lack of water. This plant requires a great 
deal of both, and when we put one plant to every six or seven 
inches we must put plenty of fertilizer there. The soil must 
be very rich. 

Mr. Tuomas H. Hastines—In these trenches I just took some 
ylain boards and put them just as close to the celery xx! 
eould and fastened them at the end. This is what I did last 
year, and this year I have a great deal planted on the new 
process plan, but I will not do it next year. The next year I 
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shall earth all of-it. The board did the work and did it first— 
class, too. I am shipping beautiful celery now and it is pretty 
well bleached from this new process, but it is not bleached as 
it should be, and wherever you have sufficient water I am cer- 
tain this is one of the best paying crops there is. [am get— 
ting $1 a dozen for itnow I don’t know anything, and have 
seen nothing in regard tothe growing of celery in Florida 
except what I have done myself. There is a gentleman in 
Oveido growing celery very successfully on muck land. He 
hills it up with muck. I would like to say that I saw a short 
while ago, about two miles from New Smyrna, on a black soil 
muck, I called it very fine celery. I bought some of it. It. 
was as fine celery as I ever saw. Simply that black soil hilled 
up, and it seemed to be a splendid success. 

Mr. LawrEncre—You know what kind of soil there is 
sround Tallahassee, and it is fair soil there. There isa man 
there, right in town, growing it and selling it there in the 
groceries, and it is as good celery as you get in Kalamazoo. 
It is not stringy. 


Mr. Heaty—Do you think it will pay to raise onion sets for 
market ? 

Mr. Tuomas H. Hastines—It will not unless you save 
your sets from pure Bermuda seed, I have tried others and 
they have been an utter failure. 


Mr. Keck—I have grown fine onions from the culls that I 
saved from my onion crop last year, and they are as fine on- 
ions as you ever saw. Some sets produced from two to three 
onions. 

Mr. Tuos, H. Hastrnas—I would like to say something 
about rice, I have not bought a bale of hay for overa year. 
I harvest my rice and cure it as I would hay, and put it in the 
barn. Those bundles of straw I thresh out and they make 
excellent feed. My horses, mules and cows eat it. I plant it 
on the low ground without any fertilizer. It is upland rice 
and I raise it without any water. When it starts you want to 
moisten it until the seed comes out of the ground, and the rest 
of it will take care of itself. I have sent some rice with other 

lants to go to Chicago to put around in the Florida building. 
Fieve 2,000 bundles there. Iam going there in May and 
plant rice, and in September I will have nice mce growing 
there. [am certain that I can do it as I have planted rice 
every month of the year. I am going to try that as an experi- 
ment. It will grow anywhere the way I plant it. Around the 
borders of our plot in Chicago where everyone else has sodded 
it Iam going to plant rice and let it come up a foot high. 
Then I am going to put out the regular fields. I just want it 
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well watered until the rice starts and then I don’t care. I 
averages from four to five months from the time it is planted 
until it is harvested. I was told by one of the managers of 
one of the rice houses in South Carolina that I wanted to plant 
just as thin as I could. My plantings last year I put a little 
fertilizer in the trench and it grew beautifully. have got 
beautiful oats too that I put out last fall. That is all there is in 
planting rice. Just enough water to start it. The particular 
point is in curing it. If you plant it in March or April the 
rice birds will get it sure. I think they destroyed thirty-five 
to forty per cent.of my rice. As soon as the head begins to 
ripen the rice farther down the stem is green. These birds 
come and light on it and bend it over and if they don’t break 
it off they will suck the milk out of it. There is nice money 
this year in cabbage. They are bringing now from $3 to $3.50 
er crate and there will be well into the hundreds of carloads 
eaving our place. They will do nicely for ensilage. 


President Apams—I made the discovery that the mules 
would eat rice straw just as well without thrashing as with it. 


Mr. Tuomas H. Hastincs—My neighbor has a thrashing 
machine and it tears the straws all up and the stock won’t eat 
it. I want to put out a pasture. hat shall I put out ? 

Mr. Keck—Crab grass can always be depended upon, but 
millet gets rather coarse after awhile. 

Mr. Hotprmer—I have been using crab grass and beggar- 
weed. If you will sow beggar weed, and sow it thick, you 
will have one of the grandest crops you ever saw. 

Mr. Tansr—Texas blue grass is a regular failure. 


Mr. Kzeox—Texas blue grass will not succeed. It will suc- 
ceed on lime soil, but not on our sandy soil. 

Mr. Tuomas H. Hastines—I want to mention a grove of 
about 800 trees near my place that is right in the pine woods. 
They plowed the ground and put in the trees. He has only 
given it one application of fertilizer and put down an artesian 
well, and those trees have never shed a leaf, and never turned 
the color of one leaf, and he put the water right through the 
ditches last summer, and had it through the winter, and the 
frost did not turn a leaf. It is the finest grove in Florida for 
its age to-day. It was put out one year ago last March and 
it is in full bloom now. 

President Apams—I will appoint a committee on legislation 
for the purpose of getting an appropriation from the legisla- 
ture: Healy of Volusia, Harvey of Escambia and DuBois of 
Leon county. 
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THE SECRETARY THEN READ THE FOLLOWING REPORT. 


Statement of account of committee on editing and publish- 
ing report of last annual meeting: 


Reports received from the printers in cloth........... 490 
nang received from the printer in paper.......... 497 
i Wiinccccckdticebvenestateenqqkes beetetedeesveees —_- 987 


Reports sent out up to present date cloth bound..... 261 
Reports sent out up to the present date paper bound 












a anepananboneeseceeweua Fn eee ee 285 
Still on hand in cloth.............. hipeweneeuee rer 229 
Still on hand in paper....... mekeress beaqunee eeeRdenseue 473 
WUE so vsi sec tdeeecsdeeess veceobeessewenes boceee 702 
987 
Cost of all reports received,.......secsccceceseeses $275 80 
Wrapping for mailing by printers............... vees 4 25 
Nov 4.—Total cost delivered............204 seebee see ————- $280 05 
Cr. 
Nov. 4.—By freight on paper covered reports........ $ 4 85 
Nov. 26.—By freight on cloth covered reports...... - 609 
Nov. 26.—By draft on treasurer...........ceeeeee-- «. 172 387 
Dec. 21.—By check to balance account................ 97 24 
$280 05 


Of copies sent out twelve were sent free or in exchange. 
There is $7.50 due on reports sent out but not yet remitted for. 
W. S. Hart, 


dings jg ; Committee on Publication. 


Secretary Hart—aAll correspondence connected with the 
rinting, sale, etc., is here and open to inspection at any time. 
ith reference as to who is entitled to reports will say that 
there has been a misunderstanding with a great many in re- 
gard to this. Those who have paid for last year, which ends 
last Tuesday at noon, are entitled to these reports, and all 
new members are entitled to one until they are exhausted. 
Those who paid previous to last Tuesday noon are not entitled 
to reports for this year, because they are not paid up mem- 
bers for this year. I have received a great many letters from 
people who paid dues just previous to last year’s meeting, and 
asking why they did not receive last year’s reports. There- 
fore I have written them and asked them to send in the amount 
of this year’s dues and I would send them the reports. 

Moved and seconded that the member be entitled to vol- 
umes only for the year in which he has paid, but may have 
others by paying for them at 75 cents each for the cloth and 
50 cents each for the paper. 


Carvied. 
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Mr. Keck—I move that the books be placed in the hands 
of reliable booksellers for sale, allowing them the usual per- 
centage for selling same. 

Carried. 

Secretary Hart—I would like instractions as to number te 
be printed. To my own mind I think that 1,000 would be 
none too many, but some think that 500 will do. 

Mr. Heaty—I think it should be left with the publication 
committee, as it depends largely upon whether we get the ap- 
propriation from the legislature. 


Prof. Swincte--I would urge that we print as many as 
1,000 copies. 

Mr. Hotpripez—I practically coincide with the remark 
made by Prof. Swingle. 

Secretary Hart—I have written to all of the members of 
the executive committee in regard to exchanges, and most of 
them said that anything I thought best in the matter would 
be endorsed by the Society, so I have taken the liberty of 
sending the following parties cloth bound volumes. 

A. W. Latham, Sevretary Minnesota State Horticultural 
Pe Edwin C. Reid, Secr-tary Michigan State Horti- 
cultural Society ; Governor F. P. Fleming; L. B. Wombwell, 
Commissioner of Agriculture; J. M. Rusk, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Boards of Trade of Jacksonville, Orlando, 
Tampa and Pensacola. A. O. McDonnell, Passenger Agent. 
of the F. C. & P. Railroad, and have made exchanges editori- 
ally with the Sugar Bowl of New Orleans and the Farmers’ In- 
stitute of Wisconsin. 


Sball I send such parties free volumes or offer them at the 
regular rates. I think thirty or thirty-five books will cover 
all of our exchanges. 

Mr. Heaty—I think that if we are going to permit these 
exchanges, it should be done in the discretion of the Secre— 
tary, and that it will be of benefit to our library which we 
hope to have. 

Mr. Manvitte—The Florida Fruit Growers’ Association, 
which is now defunct, possessed a valuable library and micro- 
scope. I would move that a committee of three be appointed 
to look into this matter and see if we cannot become the suc— 
cessors to the effects of the Florida Fruit Growers’ Associa— 
tion. 

Motion carried. 

President ApaMs—I will appoint as that committee D. H. 
Elliott, A. H. Manville aud Jas. H. White. 
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Secretary Hart—I understand the president is to assist me 
this year in the publication of the reports as he did last. I 
cannot well get along without his help. 

Mr, ‘'Heaty—I move that the committee on publication 
stand the same as last year. 

Motion carried, 

On motion adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 


THE TRIP DOWN THE BAY. 


Another installment of Pensacola hospitality was received 
by the Florida State Horticultural Society to-day. An ad- 
journment was had at 3 o’clock p.m. to make a trip down 
Pensacola’s beautitul bay. 

On foot and in carriages; singly, in pairs and groups, the 
members repaired to the dock where a steamer was in waiting. 

Secretary Thos. Watson of the Pensacola Chamber of Com- 
merce did the honors of-host for the city as only he can do 
them. He made us feel as though we owned the city, com- 


manded the steamer and had general supervision of the har- 
bor. 


The usual bright skies of Pensacola deserted him and heavy 
clouds poured out liberal quantities of soft water. Secretary 
Moore smiled as he thought of his cabbage, and Lawrence 
when he contemplated tobacco. 


The gentleman from Kentucky was surprised and horrified 
to learn that many of our members used this liquid freely as 
a beverage. 


At the appointed time the sieamer left the wharf and started 
down the bay through the rain. The dampness of the air did 
not in the least dampen the good cheer of the party. We 
made sunshine under cover and looked out through the rain 
at objects of abundant interest. Soon old Sol asserted his 
right to reign in Pensacola. He scattered the clouds and 
gave us sunshine outside. Great numbers of steamers and 
sail vessels from many lands formed a scene of life and interest 
to us of the interior. The clear waters of the bay were framed 
in living green by the foliage on the shores. The breeze came 
cool and strong from the great gu!f, and our host pointed out 
object after object of local and general interest. Soon we 
reached the gulf and moved out on her heaving bosom. This 
caused many a bosom to heave on bvard our boat, and when 
we returned to the smvoth waters of the harbor gratitude 
showed in many faces. 


We stopped at old Fort Pickens, which has a long bistory 
of thrilling interest. 
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It is an immense structure of brick masonry, strengthened 
by earth, aud covers many acres of ground. 

It is in care of a solitary soldier. Its grass grown embank- 
ments—its deserted courts—its untracked parade ground tell 
of advancing civilization, higher intelligence and that peace 
no less than war has its victories. The Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society entered Fort Pickens armed with button hole 
bouquets. 

Going on board again we were soon at the navy yard. 
Almost as soon as we landed the leaden clouds gave us 
another portion of that flood which is so unpopular in Kentucky 
and North Carolina. This caused a lively foot race for shelter 
in which fat and lean, old and young showed their paces. The 
gentleman trom Kentucky and Major H. won. 

The boat steamed leisurely up’ the bay. The ladies and 
Horticultural cranks talked of flowers and poetry, the white 
winged ships in the harbor and Pensacola’s beautiful homes. 
Some talked of pears and grapes and oranges and cucumbers. 

The gentleman from Kentucky and his new made friends 
were not at a loss for means to pass the time delightfully, and 
like the rest they reached the dock in an entirely satisfactory 
frame of mind. 


All alike unite in full appreciation of Pensacola’s hospitality 
and gallant Tom Watson’s way of dispensing it. 


EVENING SESSION—7:30 P.M. 


Met pursuant to adjournment; meeting called to order by 
the President. 

Report of the Committee on Pears and Apples was made by 
Mr. Lawrence of Leon. 


PEARS AND APPLES, 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen of the State Horti- 
cultural Society: 


I wish some one else had been selected to talk about pears 
and apples, for this reason: My pear and apple trees have not 
arrived at the age where they can speak for themselves, con 
sequently I will have to rely upon my neighbors’ big trees to 
help me make this report. In Middle Florida we fruit the Le- 
Conte and sand pear very extensively. The Garber thus far 
is proving a great favorite, and has been, and will continue to 
be, planted quite extensively. They grow nearly as well from 
the cuttings as the LeConte. The Keiffer is found in almost 
every orchard and is highly spoken of by many, who like it, 
flavor much better than the LeConte. The latter just at 
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certain time is very good, but when that is said about all is 
said. It comes early and catches the eye of those of the 
North as they pass the fruit stands of the Italians, especially 
it they announce them as California pears. That is our Le- 
Conte pear. We do them up in tissue paper and send them 
North, and they are bought there and put upon the stands and 
sold as California pears, and they sell well. In the freeze of 
March, 1892, the tip ends of the limbs and the leaves of many 
of our pear trees turned black and died. The freeze of last 
month this year produced the same effect. Some call this 
blight. I donot. Last year many LeConte trees in my sec- 
tion bore two bushel crops. We had sauce made from them 
a week betore Christmas, and it was good—very good. To 
give the members some idea of the size of this industry per- 
haps a few statistics would not be amiss. We could give those 
ot Leon county, and one on the east and west sides of it 
for 1892. Trees 10,183; bushels 7061, value $14,891. On west 
side 1764 trees, bushels 441, value 8918.75. Jetferson county 
just beyond Tallahassee 35,152 trees, bushels 4,484, value 
$13,452. Total value for these three counties $38,226.75. Now 
these are not figures made by myself but made up by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Tallahassee, Mr. Wombwell, 
copied from his official records that he has investigated and 
published to the world. These are about the only three 
counties in the State that foot up similar figures. The trees 
of all varieties have all the fruit set that they should bear that 
is speaking of this year, still there would have been propped 
up trees had not the freeze in March occurred. It hurt the 
sand pear much more than any other varieties. It is a surprise 
to many that these counties are as far along 1n this class of 
fruit as they are. Scientific horticulture, generally speaking, 
has not been introduced into their makeup in any shape or 
form, but main strength and awkwardness has cut quite a 
figure. Too many of the owners cf these lands take no inter- 
est in this society or any other order uuless it is one that uses 
a padlock ou the outer door and has grips and pass words 
withoutend. When I agitated through the press in 1892 and 
by word of mouth at Ormond that this society should come up 
this way I little thought but what Middle Florida would be 
largely represented, but the people that I allude to seem to 
have lost all interest in meetings of this character, if they ever 
had any to lose, and consequently are conspicuously absent. 
They are as a class just as indifferent in all matters connected 
with agriculture and horticulture as what I speak about. 
About pear selling time they fill their satchel with circulars in 
reference to fancy prices and all at once the commission man 
and the transportation companies knock the wind out of their 
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sails, and then they blow and use language not found any- 
where in the Bible. Canning factories and mills to make wine 
from these pears they stand aloof from and see them rot on the 
ground. Apples, of this fruit I can say but little. I have 
quite a number of trees set out; they are not old enough to 
bear. A neighbor of mine truited what he termed a horse 
apple. He has about twenty trees quite large but pronounced 
them no good. This season he cut down the last one of them. 
What we need is a better class of fruit. It is believed that 
our winters will be cold enough in the future to grow apples 
successfully. 

Mr. Taser—To what extent has the Garber pear been 
planted and what proportion is now being planted in that 
vicinity ? 

Mr. LawrencE—Every grower of the LeConte has been 
putting out cuttings. They are putting out cuttings where- 
ever they can. What fruit trees we have grew from cuttings. 
I have about 700 or 800 myself. I believe it is a number one 
pear and surpasses the LeConte. We have not had any pears 
long enough to find out about the blight. I can shuw trees 
twelve and a half feet high from last year’s growth, and when 
I left nome they did not have a sign of fruit, bud, leaf or any- 
thing else on them, but they are growing right along. I do 
not know what these trees are budded on. 

Mr. TaAser—The Jennings apple is fruiting very nicely 
with us. I introduced that tree myself five years ago. I[ 
think it is the best applé that I have seen in Florida. It re- 
sembles the early harvest more than any other apple we have, 
but it is different from it. It is not a first-class apple to eat 
out of hand, and in fact I do not think any of our Florida 
apples are. The Red Astrakan has been fruited here but they 
always have a dry taste. This Jennings Florida grows like 
an apple tree. The trouble with apple trees in this country 
is that they want to run up too much, but this one spreads 
out. These trees sprout some but are not particularly bad in 
that direction. It is a very good cooking apple and a tair 
eating apple and produces fairly. Of course all these apple 
trees you get that are grown by nurserymen are budded or 
grafted on other stocks. J have never raised any of the Red 
June to any extent. 

A Memser—We have raised some very fine Red June in 
our section ot the country. 

Mr. Lawrence—I know of two crab apple trees in our 
section which bear heavily every year. I have a number of 
varieties of pears. 

Mr. Taser—Cilepp’s favorite I have never fruited. I have 
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trees seven or eight years old, but I have never been able to 
fruit them. The most of my varieties are too young to give 
any results that would be ofany use to the Socety. Has any- 
one fruited the Lawson pear ? How about the LeConte pears 
in South Florida ? 


Mr. Heaty—I do not know what he calls South Florida. 
We call ourselves in South Florida and we are in Volusia 
county. Isolated trees in South Florida of the LeConte pears 
have been very successful, They have fruited well at trom 
seven to eight or nine years old. I know of one orchard of 
pear trees in South Florida which bloomed very heavily this 
year; it was six years old, and I think they have set well 
with fruit. I thought the frost had injured it, but now they 
are fairly well set with fruit, and so far from my observation 
in my part of South Florida I believe it is going to be a suc— 
cess ax to fruiting. 

Prof. SwincLE—Has anybody had any experience in graft- 
ing apples on the haw in South Florida? 


Secretary Hart—I will say that some years ago I grafted 
the apple on reveral haw trees, and it started off all right. 
The grafts grew slowly for about two years and then died. 

Mr. Keck—I have two trees on my place that have been 
there about eight years and were about four feet high then 
and are about that high now. I don’t know what kind they 
are. One of my neighbors has three trees that I think he got 
from my friend Taber, one Jennings Florida and one other 
variety, that have certainly made a very fine growth tor that 
time. They are on ordinary Polk county land; they are on 
imported crab apple stock. 

Mr. Taser—I did have some on pear stock and I presume 
yours was on that stock. 


Mr. Honprivce—I got three trees from Mr. Taber and one 
died one year and one the next. Eight years ag» I set oat 
some trees aud they are looking very well now, but I have no 
fruit. I have a friend that is reported to have grown apples, 
and I went to see him and he was going tw cut his out. 

Mr. Hamiin—I have seen the red Astrakan fruit in Volusia 
county at Mr, Mitchell’s place near Daytona. 


Mr. Heaty—I have seen it, too, and seen it fruit, but that 
is just about all you can say of it. I do not believe that it is 
possible to raise an apple in Suvath Florida. I have an apple 
tree on my place that has been there for sixteen years and it is 
smaller now than it was when I set it out sixteen years ago, 
and | believe if it lives to be fifty years old it will die. Ido 
not believe we can produce an apple tree there. 
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President Apams—I believe I can raise oranges in Massa- 
chusetts cheaper than I can raise apples in Florida. 

Mr. TasEr—I want the President to qualify that to South 
Florida. : 

Mr. Harvey—I won’t ask him to qualify it. I have raised 
some apples and some were fine looking in appearance, but it 
is a poor fruit after you getit. The trees make wood poorly. 
I have tried it on haw stock and on the LeConte pear more 
than on anything else. I have tried some native varieties 
that have grown for from fifty to eighty years in this county, 
and I have come te the conclusion that it is not a success and 
that the President is right. 

President Apams—After Mr. Taber said what he did about 
raising LeConte pears in Orange county I want to say that 
down there we do uot get tired in five years. When our trees 
get older they bear. There is a LeConte pear orchard about 
six miles from me, fifteen years old, that bears abundantly and 
as fine pears as I ever saw anywhere. It takes just twice as 
long to make them in Orange county as it does here. We can 
make them because we do not tire out. 


President Apams—The next subject on the programme is 
ornamentals. 


Mr. Kecxk—Has any one ever grown any of the evergreens 
we have in the North, and with what success ?—the pine, the 
spruce and the cedar. In our section of the country it is not 
going to be very much longer before the question of posts is 
going to be a question of dollars and cents. Has any one 
tried the growing of the red cedar from a commercial stand- 
point? Some of the biatas are growing very nicely. 


President ADAmMs—The Cupressus mp, grea is doing very 
well here. It somewhat resembles the red cedar but is a more 
rapid grower. I have no knowledge of the timber. We grow 
it for ornamental purposes only. 


Mr. Harvey—The question of fence posts has become a 
very grave one with me. Wherever I can find a lightwood 
log or dead pine it makes very good posts. Last August I 
killed a piece of twenty or twenty-five acres on purpose to make 
post timber. Iam not very much pleased with the effort. I 
have been cutting the posts off and find that a great many of 
them are not fat pine but dead pine, which rots off very easily. 
I would like to know what kind of a fenve post I could get 
that would be of service to me. The osage in Texas has been 
considered the very best tree, but in Central Alabama it 
grows very rank, Tavs some on my place now I am exper- 
imenting with on purpose to make fence posts of. To make a 
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live fence post there is nothiug that gives as good satisfaction 
as China berry trees. This is a very important item of the 
future. 

Mr. Hotpripce—I am one who believes in ornamental trees, 
shrubs and plants. I came from a prairie couotry where there 
was nothing to break the wind and hot scorching rays of the 
sun, until artificial groves and screens were planted. Perhaps 
this caused me to highly regard shade trees both for protec- 
tion and ornamentation. So far as flowers, shrubs and roses 
are concerned many sections of this State are equal to the 
North. But why should farmers and fruit growers of the South 
simply because they have forests adjoining their homes strip 
them of their natural growth, and leave their homes un- 
protected from the sun. 


What more grand or beautitul tree to adorn a home than 
our magnolias. We have them in abundance, also the 
sweet bay, several varieties of the Holly, the Loblolly bay, a 
large flowering tree. Mock orange, American olive, white 
dogwood, and several other varieties of trees that are beauti- 
ful for shade or bloom, besides our noble oaks. What more 
periect for a shade tree than our Live Oak, while others of our 
evergreen oaks rival it for beauty and shade. And our sweet 
gum will vie with the sugar maple of the North in beauty of 
form, density of foliage and richness of its autumn tints. 


I will gladly say or do what I can, that will tend to stir up 
the farmers to use the beautiful trees andjshrubs that surround 
us, and are in reach of even the poorest, only needing a little 
time and labor to transplant and care for them and they will 
yield us a grateful shade, and make an added charm to the 
home surroundings for many years. 


Prof. Swrnete—I think that this subject is of great interest 
and I am sorry that some of the wives of the members are not 
here to take part in the discussion. I think this committee’s 
reports should be made one of the important parts of the So- 
ciety’s work. I am sure everyone must admit that flowers 
and vines and trees add greatly to the eo . of life. I 
wish we could read the report of Prof. Bailey, in which he 
emphasizes this part of horticulture. 


Mr. Heaty—I am free to say I am a sufferer from orna- 
ments, and I am an injured man by them. I was mduced by 
the female portion of my family to lay off five acres for the 
ornamental part of my place. IfI had the money that I have 
spent on that five acres I would be a rich man to-day. It is 
nice and beautiful to sit down with your wife and take a nur- 
seryman’s catalogue and read over those leng scientific names, 

13 
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and she says “that is beautiful,” and so we buy that. It costs 
$2 and express $1. We take it home and put it on the lawn 
and its number and name. When it develops it is a common 
old pine. I paid $3 for it. That is beautiful and I admit it is 
nice, It knocks a holein the bank account. Here is another 
nice thing—a nice list of roses. I have a lot of them. We 
have a beautiful new variety, illustrated in nineteen different 
colors on the page of the catalogue, and it is only $2. We buy 
it and it pans out the same old rose I have, and have had, for 
five years, only he has a new name for it. I wanta palm; it 
has a Latin name. That must be beautiful. We get it and 
set itout, and when it develops it is a beautiful saw palmetto. 
If there is anything in this wide world this Society can do to 
aid the ignorant members to buy these things, do it, but for 
God’s sake give it to us in American names. I wanted a mag- 
nolia grand de flora. I said we will have taree or four of them. I 
got three of them and set them out on my lawn, I nearly burned 
them up the other day. I paid about $9 tor those three magno- 
lia de floras, and it has taken a negro tour weeks to take care 
of them, and when I got them I could have gone over to my 
neighbor’s hammock and got all I wanted, Under the nur- 
seryman’s catalogue we have a hedge plant with a name as 
long as my fence. I said that is the plant we want. I took 
it by the name and had about 700 feet of hedge planted to 
keep the crackers from driving over my lawn. lam to him 
and he recommended this as a hedge _= I set it out, and 
luckily for me only one lived. I will not tell you what it 
cost. When this plant developed it was a Royal Poinciana. 
One lived, and it isa beautiful plant, but I have no hedge. 
It only cost me $50 for a hundred little slips. The orna- 
sonal Gi of this is an awful expensive thing, and it strikes 
me that if we are going to make anything out of this orna- 
mental subject that they ought to teach us what these orna- 
mentals are. A man wauts a bank account much longer than 
mine to go into this business. I agree with Mr. Holdridge 
that if we will go into our hammocks and ornament from 
them we will get a great deal better results than by attempt- 
ing to ornament from outside sources. 


Mr. Krck—What about the lawn grass? Have you any- 
thing better than the Bermuda ? ° 


Prof. Retrze—In some parts of the State the Texas blue 
grass seems to do very well. Out of 200 specimens had at 
the experimental station seven proved to be quite a nice thing, 
but I am not prepared to say that any of them would do for 
a lawn grass or a forage grass, but at that place the Texas blue 
grass is making an excellent growth and at another place it is 
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pees | a good deal of heavy grazing, so I think it will make 
a good lawn grass and pasture grass. In other parts of the 
State they report that it does not do very well. In some parts 
the St. Augustine grass is doing very well, but I do not con- 
sider it a good grass for lawns. 

Mr. Harvey—lI offer the following article as an amendment 
to the Constitution : 

Section 2, Article 2, of the Constitution. Any one may be- 
come a life member of this organization by the payment of 
the sum of $10 to the society. 

Mr. Kxck—Would it not be well to refer this matter to a 
committee to report next year? I merely suggest this. 

After a spirited discussion the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion as above was adopted. 

The following members gave in their names for life member- 
ship: G. P. Healy, A. H. Manville, W. S. Hart, G. W. Taber, 
E. O. Painter and S. S. Harvey. 


Mr. Harvey—lI think we should have a committee made up 
of the membership at Jacksonville to prepare for the meeting 
there. I move that a committee of three be appointed whose 
duty it shall be to see after the next annual meeting, that they 
shall take into consideration everything connected with the 
meeting itself. 

Not seconded. 


Mr. Manvitte—I would suggest that Messrs. Bean, Paine 
and Wilson be put on that committee. I would move that E. 
Bean, E. T. Paine and L. A. Wilson be appointed a special 
committee to arrange for the entertainment of the society at 
its next annual meeting at Jacksonville and to obtain mem- 
bers for the society. 

Motion carried. 


Mr. Harver—I move that Messrs. T. C. Watson, Charles 
T. V. Kessler and John A. Moore of Pensacola be constituted 
a special committee to promote the interests of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society in Pensacola and vicinity, and to invite 
citizens to become members. 

Carried. 


Mr. Boonse—I would like to remind the committee on the 
introduction of new fruits that I have a new orange that I 
would like to correspond with them about. 


President Avams—In view of the fact that the committee 
appointed on resolutions have not acted I appoint Messrs, 
tre tg Manville and Healy as committee to draft final reso- 

utions. 
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The committee presented the following resolutions : 


Resotvep, That the thanks of this society be tendered to 
the citizens of Pensacola and the mayor for their warm recep- 
tion so courteously tendered, and general hospitality, and we . 
especially tender our thanks to the Chamber of Commerce for 
the use of their rooms and for their constant oversight and 
caring for the welfare of this Society. 

And to the railroad companies for their very generous rate 
and for the prompt and efficient manner in which all members 
of this society were served in procuring their transportation. 

And we wish to express our thanks to the press of Pensa-— 
cola for the full reports of the meeting of our Society, and 
other courtesies extended. 

Resolutions adopted. 


Mr. Patinter—I move that the secretary be instructed to 
send a copy of these resolutions to the press of Pensacola for 
publication. 


Carried. 


Mr. ManvittE—I move that the secretary be instructed to 
send a circular letter to eaeh member of the society, stating the 
action of the Soeiety in regard to life membership and give 
them an opportunity to become such. 

Carried. 


On motion of Mr. Holdridge the meeting adjourned sine die. 
W. S. Hart, Secretary. 


THE PORTRAITS, 


It gives me sincere pleasure to be able to present to the 
readers of this report a fine likeness of that veteran horticul- 
turist and pomologist, Rev. Lyman Phelps ot Sanford. 

Mr. Phelps is one of the charter members of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society and as chairman of its executive 
committee from its inception has always been one of its most 
useful and respected members. His untiring industry, high 
attainments in several branches of science, his restless search 
after more light in this chosen pursuit, and his careful record 
of all experiments and investigations eminently fit him for 
seeking out and solving the hidden mysteries of nature. His 
wide research has not only been of inestimable value to the 
pomology of this State, but has added to no inconsiderable 
extent to the sum of knowledge of the pomological world at 
large. 

His paper entitled “Immediate Effect of Cross Fertilization 
as Affecting Quality and Commercial Value of Citrus Fruits,” 
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read before the American Pomological Society at its twenty- 
third biennial meeting held in Washington, September, 1891, 
calling in question as it did some of what had been considered 
well established laws of pomology and illustrated by speci- 
mens of fruits that seemed to fully establish his theories, 
created quite a stir in scientific circles. 

The questions raised will require time and careful study 
and experiment to settle. Greatly to the regret of the Society 
Mr. Phelps was detained at home during the Pensacola meet- 
ing (this being his first failure to attend) by a severe illness, 
from which i am pleased to announce he is now rapidly 
recovering. 

In the likeness of Secretary W. S. Hart, of Hawk’s Park, 
you see one who has been a member since the Society’s first 
annual meeting, and has endeavored to serve the organization 
acceptably as its Secretary for the past three and a half years. 
You also see one who is proud to have been urged to appear 
in sucn goodly company. 

Treasurer J. B. Anderson, of San Mateo, whose likeness 
forms the subject of this sketch, assisted materially in the or- 
ganization of this Society, and has faithfully discharged the 
duties of his present office ever since. Though Mr. Anderson 
is of a modest and retiring nature and not given to much 
speaking in public, he is an untiring worker, and what little 
he does say is always to the point and is listened to with in- 
terest by all who know him. As a fruit grower he has had 
wide and successful experience. In connection with Messrs, 
H. E. and T. C. Maxwell of Geneva, N. Y., he is the largest 
quince grower in the world, and their prune orchards are of 
the largest and most profitable in this country. Apples, 
pears and other fruits are also grown upon a large scale by 
them at Geneva. In Florida attention is mostly given to the 
orange, and their groves at San Mateo, under Mr. Anderson’s 
personal supervision, are a monument to his skill, judgment 
and industry. W.S. Hart, Secretary. 


EXCURSION ON THE TRAM ROAD. 


The afternoon session was adjourned at an early hour for 
the purpose of allowing the members of the society to take 
advantage of an invitation from the Pensacola Terminal Com- 
pany to take a ride upon its new tram road, being built to 
skirt the south shore of the bay, from the city to the navy 

ard, which is near the entrance from the Gulf. The members 
immediately repaired to the foot of Escambia street, where a 
train of three large open cars awaited their arrival. Here we 
were joined by several members of the Entertainment Com. 
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mittee and a few others of Pensacola’s pleasartest people, evi- 
dently selected for their eminent skill in entertaining, who 
added greatly to the pleasure of the trip by calling attention 
to points of interest along the route and giving bits of history, 
anecdotes and statistics in connection therewith. 


Closely packed and yet not overcrowded, the train was soon 
merrily speeding along between big warehouses and business 
blocks on one hand, and.on the other long wharves with all the 
stir of energetic life characteristic of this great Florida port. 
As we noted the forrest of towering masts and spars, supported 
by hulls of all sizes, from the largest iron sailing vessel afloat 
down to the shapely pleasure yacht, we felt but-little surprise 
at being informed that the sailing tonnage of Pensacola ex- 
ceeds that of New Orleans, Mobile and Savannah combined. 
Soon this busy scene was left behind, and we were passing 
pretty cottages surrounded by well kept lawns, shade trees 
and shrubery or productive gardens and nurseries. Farther 
out the new base ball park was passed. For some miles along 
the route the improved places are scattered with spaces of 
open land or natural groves between, but as the land is high 
and fertile there would seem to be but little doubt but that in 
the near future the facilities of this road and the natural attrac- 
tions here existing will fill them all with summer cottages 
and places of resort to which the tired denizens of the city 
may repair when their day’s labor is done, or for Sunday, there 
to rest and refresh themselves by a plunge in the clear waters 
of the bay, social pleasures with tamily and neighbors and 
sweet and balmy sleep under the soothing influ>nce of the 
cool breezes trom the gulf. 

The road still being under construction, and not yet com- 
pleted to the navy yard, a stop of some little time was made 
at its present terminus. The members were soon scattered 
along the beach hunting sea shells, taking photographs or 
frolicing like children just from school. 

On the return trip a stop was made at the bass ball park, 
the ground inspected and found well supplied with a roomy 
grand stand, high board fence and all the other requisites and 
conveniences required for the full enjoyment of the national 

ame, 

Twilight found us again in town, and hurrying to our ho- 
tels, anxious to appease that aching void in our anatomy which 
the exhilerating salt air, exercise and freedom from mental 
strain had caused to grow to alarming proportions without 
notice until now. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FLORIDA STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY FOR THH YEAR ENDING APRIL, 1894. 


Committee on Figs—Henry Hutchinson, Crescent City; H. 
N. Saria, Caryville; Wm. A. Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Tropical Fruits—O. M. Crosby, Avon Park ; 
Dr. J. V. Harris, Key West; G. Lantrel Lucas, Eden. 

Committee on Kaki—W.S. Bentley, Satsuma Heights; P. 
H. Schneider, Lake Marie; Samuel Vickery, Drayton Island. 

Committee on Fertilizers—Prof. B. von Herff, Washington, 
D. C.; Benj. N. Bradt, Huntington; Chas. Henry Baker, 
Grasmere. 

Committee on Grapes—Geo. H. Wright, Chuluota; H. P. 
Hand, Daytona; A. W. Stewart, Galt. 

Committee on Strawberries and Miscellaneous Fruits—Hy. 
E. Stoddard, Nashua; H. H. Harvey, Seffner; E. W. Hall, 
Sharpe. 

Committee on Citrus—E. E. Pratt, Limona; J. C. Love, 
Leesburg ; J. O. Taber, Sanford. 

Committee on Marketing—Thos. Hind, Georgetown, L. W. 
Plank, DeFuniak Springs ; J. C. Chase, Sanford. 

Committee on Transportation—G. P. Healy, Jaffery ; T. L. 
‘Mead, Oviedo; O. P. Rooks, Fruitland Park. 

Committee on Native Fruits—E. N. Reasoner, Onecoe; F. 
W. Hatch, Oak Hill; Chas. Ingall, Federal Point. 

Committee on Entomology—Prof. P. H. Rolfe, Lake City ; 
Prof. J. H. Weber, Eustis; J. T. Stubbs, DeFuniak Springs. 

Committee on Diseases and Insects of Citrus—Prof. W. 
T. Swingle, Eustis; A. G. Hamlin, DeLand; W. A. Marsh, 
Orlando. 

Committee on Irrigation—A. G. Kingsbury, DeLand; H. 
Spencer Parker, Ocoee; John J. Beers, Emporia. 

Committee on Nomenclature—John Fabyan, Conant; E. 
S. Hubbard, Federal Point. 

Committee on Vegetables—J. A. Moore, Pensacola; S. H. 
Gateskill, McIntosh ; James Edgar, Gabriella. 

Committee on Pears and Apples—W. A. Emmons, St. An- 
drews Bay; G. R. Dauby, Chipley; J. B. King, Sanford. 

Committee on Ornamentals—Mrs. Geo. L. Taber, Glen St. 
Mary; W. F. Lewis, Pensacola; Miss Irena H. Porter, Citra. 

Committee on Peaches and Plums—S. S. Harvey, Pensa- 
cola; Dr. C. V. Myers, Orlando; H. A. Wright, Glenwood. 

Special Committee on Cataloguing Fruits—A. H. Manville, 
Denver; L. W. Plank, DeFuniak Springs; Geo. L. Taber, 
— St. Mary; J. H. White, Georgiana; R. D. Hoyt, Seven 














